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THE MASTER OF BALLIOL 


TRANSLATORS’ NOTE. 


—— OG 


THE following translation embraces Part II. Div. IT. 
of the third edition of Dr. Eduard Zeller’s work on 
‘The Philosophy of the Greeks in its Historical Develop- 
ment.’ It is made with Dr. Zeller’s sanction, and 

completes the series of volumes issued from time to 
“time by Messrs. Longmans as translations of the 
various sections of that exhaustive work. Mr. Costelloe 
is chiefly responsible for the translation of text and 
notes up to the middle of Chapter VII., and for 
Chapter XIX. to the end; Mr. Muirhead for the middle 
portion. In most instances, however, both translators 
have revised the sheets. In calling attention to the table 
of Corrigenda, which is longer than might reasonably 
be expected in a work of this kind, the editors desire 
to explain that, owing to an accident for which the 
translator was not responsible, the sheets of that portion 


of the text in which the greater part of them occur 
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were passed through the press before he had seen them 
in proof. In dealing with some parts of Zeller’s notes 
a certain liberty has been taken with the German text 
with a view to condensing the material where this could 
be done without impairing its value. The treatise is 
believed to be the only work accessible to English 
readers which is a complete and accurate exposition of 
the Aristotelian doctrine. The student will find ample 
guidance as to Dr. Zeller’s plan in the Table of Contents, 
which is in fact an index of subject matters ; and the 
arrangement adopted by Dr. Zeller is so logical and 
clear that it has not been considered necessary to 


burden the translation with an exhaustive verbal index. 
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Addenda and Corrigenda. 


Page 74, n. 2. Zeller adds in a later note that Diog. No. 78 gives the Rhetoric only 
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' 2 books, but this is not decisive. 

129, 1.22. Zeller adds in a later note, that many of these may be in great part 
explained by the supposition that Aristotle did not always write, but 
dictated his books. 

178, n. 2, for Braniss read Brandis 

188, n. 1, col. 1, 1. 12, for representation read opinion 

303, n. 2, 1. 4, insert 199, n. 2 

210, n. 2, col. 1, 1. 18, delete of 

224, n. col. 1, ll. 11, 12, for a and an read the same 

232, 233, for individual (judgments) read singular 

235, n. col. 2,1. 80, for apodeictic read assertorial 

249, n. 3, col. 2, 1. 5, for there read these 

257, n. 1, add a further reference to De Celo, i. 10 init. 

288, n. 1, col. 2, IL 18, 21, for equality read identity 

802, n. 3, col. 2, 1. 8, for corresponds with read assimilates to itself 

835, n. 1, 1. 4, for general read universal 

$46, n. col. 2, 1. 15 from bottom, after possibility insert comma 

861, n. col. 1, 1. 16, omit semtcoton 

364,1.8. Zeller in a later note refers to the criticism of TORSTRIK (Hermes, ix. 
1875, p. 425), and suggests that the word ‘disturbance’ might be replaced 
by ‘modification.’ 

390, n. 3, col. 1, 1. 17, for Fr. 18 read Fr. 12 

395, n. col. 1, 1. 9, after (the até.ov) add that it should be capable of ceasing to be 

400, n. 1, col. 2, 1. 11, omté not 

” » 1. 33, after word read is 

404, L. 23, for object of thought read intelligible 

405, n. 3, col. 1, 1. 12, for do read are 

407, n. 2, col. 2, 1. 18, for motion read moved 

412, n. col 1, L. 5, after x.vovy add absolutely 


_ 415, 1. 16, for forces read Form 


417, 1. 9, for bodies and masses... related to them read not only bodies and 
magnitudes but everything which possesses them or is related to them 

427, n. 3, col. 2, 1. 8, for masses ead magnitudes 

428, 1. 28, for after read behind 

441, n. 2, col. 1, 1. 8, for forcible read forced 

454, 1. 11, for extension read extrusion 

459, n. 5, col. 1,1. 17, for But read Again 

479, n. 1, col. 1, 1. 1, after ought add in the converse case 

» » 1 4, after does add not 

481, n. 1, col. 2, 1. 24, for oppositions read opposites. 

497, n. 1, col. 2, 1. 3, for one who stands...in front of him read in front of the 
propeller who stands in the line of the axis 

504, 1.1, for One read The 

510, 1. 2, for has raised read surrounds 


ARISTOTLE 


AND THE 


KARLIER PERIPATETICS 


CHAPTER I 
THE LIFE OF ARISTOTLE 


THE lives and circumstances of the three great philo- 
sophers of Athens show a certain analogy to the character 
and scope of their work. Asthe Attic philosophy began 
by searching the inner nature of man and went on from 
this beginning to extend itself over the whole field of 
existence, so we find that the life of its great masters 
was at first confined in narrow limits, and gained, as 
time went on, a wider range. Socrates is not only a 
pure Athenian citizen, but a citizen who feels no desire 
to pass beyond the borders of his city. Plato is also an 
Athenian, but the love of knowledge takes him to 
foreign lands and he is connected by many personal 
interests with other cities. Aristotle owes to Athens 
his scientific training and his sphere of work; but he 
belongs by birth and origin to another part of Greece, 
he spends his youth and a considerable part of his man- 
hood out of Athens, chiefly in the rising Macedonian 
kingdom ; and even when he is in Athens, it is as a 
stranger, not bound up with the political life of the 
VOL. I. B 
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city, and not hindered by any personal ties from giving 
to his philosophy that purely theoretic and impartial 
character which became its distinctive praise.' 

The birth of Aristotle falls, according to the most 
probable reckoning, in the first year of the 99th Olympiad,? 


1 The old accounts of Ari- 
stotle’s life now extant are (1) 
DIOGENES, v. 1-35 (far the most 
copious) ; (2) DIONYSIUS of Hali- 
carnassus, Epist. ad: Ammeum, 
i. 5, p. 727 sq.; (3) *Aptor. Blos 
kal cuyypéyuara ab’rov, by the 
Anonymus Menagii; (4) another 
sketch of his life, known to us in 
three forms: (a) the Bfos first 
printed in the Aldine ed. of Arist. 
Opp. 1496-98 (which is there 
ascribed to Philoponus, elsewhere 
to Ammonius, but belongs to 
neither), here cited as _ the 
Pseudo-Ammonius (or Amm.); (db) 
the Life published from the Codex 
Marcianus by Robbe in 1861, cited 
as Vita Marciana (or V. Mare.) ; 
(c) the Life cited as the Latin Am- 
monius, preserved in an ancient 
translation, which approaches 
more closely to the Vita Marciana 
than to the Pseudo-Ammonius 
itself; (5) ‘Hovxlov MiAnotou weph 
rod ’AptororéAous ; (6) SUIDAS, sud 
voce ’ApiororéAns. All of these, 
except (40), are to be found 
in BUHLE, Arist. Opp. i. 1-79. 
Westcrmann’s appendix to Co- 
bet’s Diogenes, and his Vite 
Scriptorum (at p. 397) also con- 
tain (3) and (4a) ; Robbe, op. cit. 
gives (4b) and (4c). ROSE (Arist. 
Lib. Ord.245), before the publica- 
tion of (40), ascribed the arche- 
type of (4) to the younger Olym- 
piodorus—a guess which may be 
called possible but not proven. Of 
later commentaries, cf. BUHLE, 
Arist. Opp. i. 80-104; STAHR, 


Aristotelia i. 1-188; BRANDIS, 
Gr.-rom. Phil. ii. b, i. pp. 48-65 ; 
GROTE’S Arist. (1872), i. 1-37, 
and GRANT'S Arist. (1877) pp. 
1-29. Stahr discusses (p. 5 sqq.) 
the lost works of ancient writers 
which treated of Aristotle’s life. 
We cannot be sure, as to any of 
the sources mentioned, what their 
basis or credibiJity may be. 
Rose’s view that they one and 
all rest only on spurious texts 
and fanciful combinations (p. 
115) is entirely unproved and 
improbable. Their value, how- 
ever, beyond doubt differs widely; 
we can only test each state- 
ment by its inherent probability. 

? According to APOLLODORUS 
apud Dio@. 9; no doubt on 
the basis of the statement 
(ibid. 10, DioNYys. and AMMON.) 
which may be accepted as the 
safest fixed point as to the date 
of Aristotle’s life, that he died 
in the archonship of Philocles 
(Ol. 114, 3), about sixty-three 
years old (éraéy tpi@v mov kal 
étfrovra, or more exactly, as in 
Dionys., tpla wpbs rots é&heovra 
Bidcas %rn). Dionysius agrees, 
but erroneously talks of Demo- 
sthenes as three years younger 
than Aristotle, whereas he was 
born in the same year, or at most 
in the year before (in the begin- 
ning of Ol. 99, 1, or end of Ol. 98, 
4); vide STAHR i. 30. Gellius’ 
statement (V. A. xvii. 21, 25) that 
Aristotle was born in the seventh 
year after the freeing of Rome 
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B.C. 384.,! 


Stagira, the city of his birth, was situated 


in that district of Thrace called Chalcidice,? which was 
at that date a thoroughly Hellenic country, with many 
flourishing cities, whose people were no doubt in full 


possession of all Greek culture.? 


from the Gauls also agrees, since 
that event is referred to the year 
364 A.U.C., or 390 B.c. So alsothe 
V. Mare. p. 3, and the Ammon. 
Latin. p. 12, assert that he was 
born under Diotrephes (Ol. 99, 1) 
and died sixty-three years old 
under Philocles. An otherwise 
unknown writer, EUMELUS (ap. 
Diog. 6), asserts, on the other 
hand, that Aristotle lived to be 
seventy; but there is little reason 
to follow RosE (p. 116) in prefer- 
ring this account, since his next 
words, widy dxdviroy ereAetryncer, 
sufficiently show his lack of trust- 
worthiness, In fact, as_ the 
manner of Socrates’ death is here 
transferred to Aristotle, so is his 
age also; possibly by reason of 
the spurious Apologia ascribed 
to Aristotle (v. p. 35, n. 3, 
infra) and its parallelism with 
the Platonic A pologia of Socrates. 
Bat apart from the probability 
of this explanation, Eumelus is 
completely displaced by the 
agreement of all the other testi- 
mony, including that of so careful 
a chronologist as Apollodorus. 
A reliable tradition as to the age 
of theirfounder must have existed 
in the Peripatetic School. How 
could all our witnesses, except 
this one unknown and badly- 
informed writer, have come to 
agree upon a false statement of 
it when the truth could have been 
easily ascertained ? 

' That be was born in the 
first half of the Olympiad, or 


His father Nicomachus 


in 384 B.c., follows from the 
accounts as to his death above, 
and would also follow from our 
information as to his residence 
at Athens, if the figures are to 
be taken strictly (cf. p. 6, n. 3, 
infra). For if, at seventeen, he 
came to Athens and was with 
Plato for twenty years, he must 
have been thirty-seven years old 
at Plato’s death; so that, if 
we put his exact age at 364 and 
bring down Plato’s death to the 
middle of 347 B.c., his birth 
would still fall in the latter half 
of 384 B.c. It is, however, also 
possible that his stay in Athens 
did not cover the full twenty years. 

2 So called because most of 
its cities were colonies of Chalcis 
in Eubcea. Stagira itself was 
originally colonised from Andros, 
but perhaps (cf. Dionys. wt supra) 
received a later contribution of 
second founders from Chalcis. 
In 348 B.c., it was, with thirty- 
one other cities of that district, 
sacked by Philip, but was after- 
wards on Aristotle’s intercession 
restored (v. p. 24, infra). Vide 
STAHR, 23, who discusses also 
the form of the name (2rd-yeipos, 
or 2rdyeipa as a neuter plural). 
We do not know whether Ari- 
stotle’s family house (mentioned 
in his will, ap. Diog. 14) was 
spared in the destruction of the 
town or was subsequently rebuilt. 

3 Bernays (Dial. Arist. ii. 55, 
134) calls Aristotle a ‘half 
Greek,’ but Grote (i. 3) and 
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was the body-surgeon and friend of the Macedonian 
King Amyntas'; and it is natural to suppose that the 
father’s profession—long hereditary in the family—must 
have influenced the mental character and education of the 
son, and that this early connection with the Macedonian 
Court prepared the way for the employment of Aristotle 
in the same Court at a latertime. On neither of these 
points, however, have we any positive information. We 
may also assume that Nicomachus took his family with 


Grant (p. 2) rightly maintain 
against him that a Greek family 
in a Greek colony in which only 
Greek was spoken, could keep 
their nationality perfectly pure. 
Aristotle was not an Athenian, 
and though Athens was his 
philosophical home, traces can 
yet be found in him of the fact 
that his political sense had its 
training elsewhere; but he was as 
truly a Hellene as Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes, Parmenides, Anax- 
agoras, Democritus, or the rest. 
The ‘un-Greek’ clement which 
Bernays and W. von Hum- 
boldt (in his letter to Wolf, 
Werke, v. 125) find in Aristotle is 
doubtless to be connected not so 
much with the place of his birth 
as with the characteristics of his 
generation and his individual 
bent of mind. The full-born 
Athenian Socrates exhibits traits 
far more singular and seemingly 
un-Greek as compared with his 
own people and time than Ari- 
stotle, and if the typical writings 
of Aristotle appear un-Greek in 
comparison with Plato’s, still, on 
the one hand, this is not true of 
his Dialogues, and, on the other 
hand, equally great divergencies 


‘ are to be found between men 


whose surroundings and training 
were so closely similar as those of 
Schelling and Hegel, or of Baur 
and Strauss. 

' Vide DI0G.i. (quoting Herm- 
ippus), Dronys., Ps. Amm., V. 
Marc., Ammon. Latin., and SuUI- 
DAS. The family of Nicomachus, 
according to these authorities, 
traced its descent,as did so many 
medical families, to Asclepius, 
TZETZES, Chil. x. 727, xii. 638, 
gives no ground for doubting 
this. The three recensions of the 
Pseudo-Ammonius repeat this 
same statement as to the family 
of Aristotle’s mother, Phaistis, but 
erroneously ; for Diogenes tells 
us she was a Stagirite by birth, 
and Dionysius says that she was 
a descendant of one of the 
colonists from Chalcis. This 
connection might account for the 
mention of a country house and 
garden at Cbalcis in the testa- 
ment (Diog. 14). The state- 
ment in Suidas, sub voce Nixéua- 
xos, that a person of that name 
had written six books of ‘larpia 
and one book of #vocxa refers, 
according to our text, not to the 
father of Aristotle (cf. BUHLE, 83, 
STAHR, 34), but to an ancestor 
of the same name; though no 
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him to reside near the king,’ but we cannot tell how 
old Aristotle then was, or how long this state of things 
lasted, or what personal relations resulted from it. 
Equally little knowledge have we as to the early develop- 
ment of his mind, or the circumstances or method of his 
education.? The sole piece of information we have as 
to this section of his life is the remark of the Pseudo- 
Ammonius * that after the death of both his parents,‘ one 
Proxenus of Atarneus® took over his education, so that. 
in later life the grateful pupil did the like service for 
Proxenus’ son Nicanor, of whom he took charge while 
he was a child, and to whom he gave his own daughter 
in marriage. Notwithstanding the untrustworthy cha- 
racter of our informant,® the story seems to be true’; 


doubt the story did refer origin- 
ally to his father. The Anon. 
Menagii (with V. Marc. 1, and 
Ammon. Latin. 1) mentions a 
brother and sister of Aristotle. 

' For Diog. 1, following Her- 
mippus, says expressly: ouveBiw 
[Nexdpaxos]’Auivra TG Makedévwy 
BaotA€?t tat pov Kal plrou xpelg. He 
must therefore have taken up his 
residence in Pella and cannot 
have left his family in Stagira. 

2 Galen’s statement (Anatom. 
Administr. ii. 1, vol. ii. 280 K) 
that the Asclepiad families prac- 
tised their sons é« waldwy in read- 
ing, writing, and évareuvew, does 
not help us much, as (apart from 
the question whether the infor- 
mation is fully credible) we do 
not know how old Aristotle was 
at his father’s death. It is 
doubtful whether Galen meant 
human or animal anatomy; cf. 
p. 89, n. 1 fin. 

* In all three recensions, p. 43 


etc., cf. BUHLE, 1 sq. (lege rpopjjs 
for ¢huns) 10 sq. ROBBE. 

‘ In his will (D1oG. 16) Ari- 
stotle mentions his mother and 
orders a monument to be erected 
to her. Pliny (HZ. Nat. xxxv. 
10, 106) mentions a picture of 
her which Aristotle had painted 
by Protogenes, There may have 
been many reasons why his father 
was not mentioned in the will. 

5 Apparently a relative who 
had emigrated to Stagira, for his 
son Nicanor is called Srayeip{rns 
and oiketos *ApiororéAous (SEXT. 
MATH. i, 258). 

6 What trust is to be placed 
in a writer who tells us, inter aliu, 
that Aristotle was for three years 
a pupil of Socrates and that he 
afterwards accompanied Alex- 
ander to India? (Ps. Ammon. p. 
44,50, 48, V. Mare. 2, 5, Ammon. 
Lat. 11, 12, 14). 

” Aristotlein his will(D1o04. 12) 
directs that Nicanor is to marry 
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but it: throws no further light on that which necessarily 
interests us most, the history of Aristotle's intellectual 


growth.' 


His entrance into the Platonic School? gives us our 


earliest reliable data on the subject. 


In his eighteenth 


year Aristotle came to Athens 3 and entered the circle of 


his daughter when she is grown 
up ; he charges him to take care of 
her and her brothers, @s xal rarip 
dy wal a8eAods ; he orders that the 
portraits of Nicanor, Proxenua, 
and Nicanor’s mother, which he 
had projected, should be com- 
pleted, and that if Nicanor 
completed his journey success- 
fully (7. iafra), a votive offer- 
ing he had promised should be 
yet; up inStagira. These arrange- 
ments prove that Nicanor was 
alopted by Aristotle, and that 
Aristotle owed special gratitade 
to Nicanor’s mother as well as to 
Proxenus, apparently similar to 
that he owed his own mother, of 
whom a similar portrait is 
ordered. If we assume the truth 
of the story in the Pseado-Am- 
monius it will most naturally eX 
plain the whole. Dionysius notes 
that Nicomachus was dead when 
Aristotle came to Plato. It 
might appear that, as Aristotle 
died at sixty-three, the aon of his 
foster-parents would be too old 
to marry a daughter not then 
rown up; but this does not 
F How. rt Aristotle wae a child 
at his father’s death, and Proxe- 
wae a voung mat, the latter 
bhave left a san twents 
tycfive vears yon "ean 

, ‘ cee \trabee 

ste, and <a pen 

\ whine by. 


Wy, Gin vb 


Pp han re 
x Wyt eve 
Ag WAG Te eaten 


Nicanor’s death (D1oG. 13).—This 
Nicanor is probably the same 
Nicanor of Stagira whom Alex- 
ander sent from Asia to Greece 
to announce his consent to the 
return of the exiles at the Olym- 
pian games of 32+ B.c.C/DINARCH. 
Adv. Demosth. 81, 103, Diopor. 
xviii.8 ; cf. the psendo-Aristotelian 
Rhet. ad Alex. i, 1421, a, 38, and 
GROTE, p. 14). And the vow in 
Aristotle’s will probably relates 
to a journey to Alexander’s head- 
quarters where he had given an 
account of his mission and been 
detained on service in Asia. It is 
probably the same Nicanor who 
was governor of Cappadocia under 
Antipater (Arrian apud PHor. 
Cod. 92, p. T2, a, 6) and who was 
made away with, in B.c. 318, by 
Cassander, for whom he had done 
good service on sea and land 
(DIODOR. xvili. 64 sq. 68, 72, 75). 
The dates agree exactly with 
what we know of Pythias, as 
to whom see p. 20, n. 3, infra. 

1 We know nothing of the 
age at which Aristotle came to 
Troxenus, nor of the manner or 
place of his education, for it 
waa probably not at Atarneus 

eee above, p. 5, n. 5. 

* Aailly atory in Ps. Amm. 44, 
b Mare. % and Ammon. Latin.11 
wchatea that he was sent by the 
Delphic Oracle. 

4 AFOLLODOR. ap. Diog. 9: 
supaBarciy 3¢ TMAdrwm, «ad d1c- 
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Plato’s scholars,'! to which he continued to belong for 


tplya wap’ abt@ elxoow ern, Extra 
nal déka érav avordyta. This 
testimony seems to be the basis 
of the statements of Dionysius 
(p. 728) that he came to Athens 
in his eighteenth year, of Diogenes 
6, that he came érraxaderérys, 
and of the three recensions of 
the Ammonius Life that he came 
éwraxaidexa éeray yevduevos. We 
have also the chronology of 
Dionysius, who places his arrival 
in the archonship of Polyzelos 
(366-7 B.c. Ol. 103, 2), while the 
statement (V. Marc. 3, Ammon. 
Latin. 12) that he came in the 
archonship of Nausigenes (Ol. 
103, 1) takes us to the middle 
of his seventeenth year instead 
of the completion of it. Euse- 
bius in his Chronicle knows that 
he arrived at seventeen, but 
places the event erroneously in 
Ol. 104, 1.—The statement of 
Eumelus (apud Dioa. 6) that he 
was thirty years old when he met 
Plato is combined by Grote (p. 
3 sq.) with the accounts of Epi- 
curus and Timeeus as to his dis- 
solute youth (cf. infra), but 
without deciding between the 
two accounts. We have already 
seen how little credit attaches to 
Eumelus’ account of Aristotle’s 
age and manner of death (p. 2, 
n. 2); but the two statements are 
connected and fall together, for, 
as Aristotle composed an elegy 
and the Dialogue named Hudemus 
in memory of a fellow-student, 
Eudemus of Cyprus (p. 11, n. 4, 
infra), who went to Sicily with 
Dion in 357 B.c. and was killed 
there, it follows that Aristotle, if 
he were thirty when he came to 
Athens, would have been born 
several years before 384.—We do 


not know, moreover, when Eume- 
lus lived, or from whom he got 
his information. If, as is possi- 
ble, he be Eumelus the Peripa- 
tetic, whose Ilepl rijs apxalas 
Kwuqodias is quoted by a scholiast 
to Aischines’ T7imarch. (ed. Bek- 
ker, Ab’. d. Berl. Akad. 1836, 
Hist.-phil. Kt. 230, § 39; cf. Rose, 
Arist. Libr. Ord. 113), he would 
belong to the Alexandrine, or 
possibly even the post-Alexan- 
drine period. In no case, as 
above shown, can he merit our 
confidence. As to Epicurus and 
Timzus vide p.9, n. 1,infra.—The 
Vita Marciana finds it necessary 
to refute the story that Aristotle 
came to Plato in his fortieth year. 
The Latin Ammonius reproduces 
this in a still more absurd form, 
to which he adapts other parts 
of his story; for he says that it 
was thought by many that Ari- 
stotle remained forty years with 
Plato. His translation ‘ x] annis 
immoratus est sub Platone’ pro- 
bably means that the text of the 
archetype was p’ rn yeyorws iy 
brd TlAdrwm, or pw’ érav dy évde- 
érpiBev, &c. If the latter be sup- 
posed, the mistake might well 
have arisen by the dropping out 
of dy in the translator’s MS. 

' Plato himself was probably 
at the moment absent on his 
second Sicilian journey (vide 
ZELLER, Pilato, p. 32). Stahr 
(p. 43) suggests that the above- 
mentioned statement that he was 
three years with Socrates and 
after hisdeath followed Plato( Ps. 
Amm. 44,50, V. Mare. 2, Ammon. 
Lat. 11, 12, OLYMPIOD. in Gorg. 
42) arose from a misunderstanding 
of this circumstance. The arche- 
type may have contained the 
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dialectician accused Aristotle of ingratitude to his 


master.! 


Others accuse him of annoying Plato by his 


showy dress, his overbearing manner, and his jeering.? 
Others relate that even in Plato’s lifetime he attacked 
his doctrines and set up a school of his own in oppo- 
sition to the Platonic,? and even that on one occasion 
he took advantage of the absence of Xenocrates to drive 
the aged master from his accustomed place of resort in 


the Academia.‘ 


Neither Aristocles nor any of the 
trustworthy witnesses mention 
medical practice, and the two 
who do, refer to it in such a way 
as only to raise suspicion; while 
Aristotle apparently reckons him- 
self among the ‘laymen,’ ,} 
Texvirat, in medicine (Dirin. 1, 
463, a. 6). 

1 ARISTOCL. ap. Kus. Pr. He. 
xv. 2,3: kal EdBovaldns 3¢ wp0d7- 
Aws ev T@ Kar’ avrov BiBrAip Pevse- 
Tat... Pdokwy ... TEeAEVT@YTL 
TlAdtrwvt ph mapayevéoOar td Te 
BiBria avrov SiapOetpar. Neither 
of the charges is important. His 
absence at the time of Plato’s 
death, if that is true, may have had 
an easy explanation ; Plato, in- 
deed, is said to have died quite 
unexpectedly (cf. ZELLER, Plato, 
p- 35). The injury to Plato’s 
books, if it means a falsification 
of the text, is an obvious and 
absurd calumny. If, as is pos- 
sible, it refers to Aristotle’s cri- 
ticism of Plato, this, as we shall 
see, though it is keen and not 
always just, is no indication of 
any personal misunderstanding, 
since to Aristotle it meant only 
natural and impersonal polemics. 
Besides Aristocles, Diogenes (ii. 
1095 also rejects Eubulides’ 
charges as a calumny. 


Many, even among the ancients, re- 


2 JALIAN, V. H.iii.19, describ- 
ing Aristotle’s style of dress in 
detail. 

8 DOG. 2: awéorn 5¢ TIAdtwvos 
tri wepidvross Sore gyoly éxeivov 
eimeiy’ "AptororéAns juas amreAde- 
rive Ka0amepel Ta WwAdpia-yevynlevT a 
THY wnrépa —and so ASLIAN, V. /7/. 
iv. 9, and HELLADIUS ap. PHOT. 
Cod. 279, p. 533, b. Similarly 
THEODORET, Cur. Gr. Aff. v. 46, 
p. 77, says Aristotle often at- 
tacked Plato while he was yet 
alive: PHILOP. Anal. Post. 54 a, 
Schol. in Arist. 228, p. 16, that 
he had especially opposed his 
master’s Ideal Theory; and 
AUGUSTINE, Civ. Dei. vill. 12, 
that he had established even 
then a numerous school. 

4 This occurrence is related 
by our sole authority (ASLIAN, 
V. #. iii. 19, cf. iv. 9) in this 
way: that when Plato was over 
eighty, and his memory was fail- 
ing, Aristotle on one occasion, 
Xenocrates being absent and 
Speusippus ill, had gone with a 
band of his own pupils and 
started a debate with Plato, in 
which he drove the old man into 
a corner with such rude pertin- 
acity that Plato withdrew him- 
self from the halls of the Academy 
into his own garden, and it was 
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ferred to Aristotle the statement of Aristoxenus that 
during Plato’s Sicilian journey a school was erected 
in opposition to his own ‘by strangers.’' All these 
data, however, are very doubtful, and most of the 
actual statements deserve no credence.? If the asser- 
tion of Aristoxenus were to be understood of Aristotle 
it could not possibly be true, for chronological 
reasons in the first place,* but also because we possess 
undoubted proofs that Aristotle belonged to Plato’s 
school long after the second Sicilian journey, and held 


his master in the highest honour.‘ 


only when Xenocrates returned, 
three months afterwards, that he 
reproached Speusippus for his 
cowardice and forced Aristotle to 
restore to Plato the disputed 
territory. 

' ARISTOCL. apud EUs. Pr. Ev. 
xv. 2, 2; rls 8 by weicOein rots 
im’ "Apiototévau Tov povotkov Aeyo- 
pévors ey TG Bly tov TlAdrwvos ; 
éy yap Th xAdyn Kal 7H awodnuia 
onoly éenavicracba: Kal dyroirodo- 
pely abtG twas weplxaroy févous 
bvyras. ofovra: oty eviot TavTa wep 
*AptororéAous A€yety abroy, Apioro- 
tévov 5:d waytds evpnpovvros ’Apt- 
ororéAny. Among the éo: was 
Aelian (iv. 9), who in refer- 
ence no doubt to the words of 
Aristoxenus, says of Aristotle: 
ayrepKodduncey abtrqg [Plato] d:a- 
tpiBhv. So also the Vita Mar- 
ciana, 3; obk kpa ayT@pKoddéunoerv 
"Ap. cxoAhv ... ws “Aptordtevos 
mporos éavxopdyrnce al *Api- 
oreidns torepoy nrodovOncer; re- 
ferring to ARISTIDES, De quatuorv. 
ii. 324 sq. (Dind.), who, how- 
ever, does not refer to Aristotle 
by name any more than Ari- 
stoxenus, whose account he re- 


Probably, however, 


peats and extends. For Aristides 
the Latin Ammonius (11) sub- 
stitutes Aristocles; but the Greek 
Pseudo-Ammonius (p. 44 sq.) 
limits itself to the remark: ov 
yap ert (Gyros tov TMAdtwvos 
avrpKoddunoey arg Td AvKetov 6 
’Ap., &s Tives brodauPdvovat. 

2 Cf. STABR, i. 46 sqq., not 
refuted by HERMANN, flat. 
Phil. p. 81, 125. 

3 When Plato returned from 
his last journey Aristotle was 
under 24 (cf. p. 2, n. 2, supra, 
and ZELLER, Plato, p. 30 sq.) ; is 
it (apart from other questions) 
likely that he could so early 
head a school against a master 
who was then at the height of 
his fame ? 

‘ The proofs of this are :—(a) 
Aristotle published several Pla- 
tonic essays (cf. infra and ZEL- 
LER, Plato, p. 26). For many 
reasons (especially perhaps be- 
cause of their notable departure 
from the method of teaching 
laid down by Plato, cf. ZELL. 
Plato, p. 517 sq.) it is unlikely 
that these fall between thesecond 
and third of Plato’s Sicilian 
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that statement did not refer to Aristotle at all. 
Aflian’s story as to driving Plato out of the Academy 
stands in contradiction with other and older? accounts 
which show that Plato at that time had long removed 
his school from the open spaces of the Gymnasium of the 
Academia to his own gardens. But besides, it ascribes 
to Aristotle a kind of behaviour which we could not be- 
lieve of a man of otherwise noble character except on the 
most conclusive proofs: whereas here we have nothing 
but the testimony of a gossip-grubber, who is known to 
repeat without discrimination things that are palpably 
untrue. Against the suggestion that Aristotle had by 


journeys. (6) The Hudemus of 
Aristotle (cf. infra) was written 
on the lines of Plato’s Phedo, 
and Aristotle was probably still 
in the Platonic School when he 
wrote it, which was long after 
the third journey, since it is in 
memory of a friend who died 
352 B.c. (ce) Olympiodorus (in 
Gorg. 166, in JAHN’s Jahrh. 
Supplementb. xiv. 395, and 
BERGK, Lyr. @r., p. 504) has 
preserved some verses of Ari- 
stotle’s Elegy on Kudemus, which 
thusdescribe his relation to Plato: 

€rAOoy 8 eis KAewdy Kexpomlys 


Sdwedov 
evoeBéws ceuvns piAlyns iSpdcaro 
Bwudy 
dvdpds, dv ov aivety rotor Kakoior 
Oéuis* [Plato] 
bs udvos } mpwros Oyntay Karédeigev 
évapyas 


oixely Te Bip rai uebddo101 Adywy, 
@s ayabds tre Kal evdaluwy dua 
yivera: dvhp. 
ov vuv 8 ort AaBety odder) ravra 
wore, 


Buhle (Arist. Opp. i. 55) doubts 


their genuineness on grounds 
that are solved by our view of 
their application to the Cyprian 
Eudemus and Plato, instead of 
to the Rhodian Eudemus and 
Aristotle himself. In the cor- 
rupt last line, Bernays (RA. Afus. 
N. F. xxxiii. 232) reads povydé. 
He refers &vdpds, &c., to Socrates; 
but this seems unlikely. 

' Aristocles (ut supra) says 
expressly that Aristoxenus always 
spoke well of Aristotle, against 
which testimony, founded on a 
knowledge of his book, the hint 
to the contrary in Suidas ’Apioroé. 
is of no weight. The word zep!- 
maros was used of other schools 
besides Aristotle’s ; cf. Epicurus, 
cited p. 8, n. 3, supra, and the 
Index Herculanensis, 6, 5, where 
it is used of Speusippus, and 7,9, 
of Heraclides. The tivds of 
Aristoxenus may have referred 
to Heraclides himself; cf. ZEL- 
LER, Plato, p. 30, n. As to the 
Index Hercul. see ibid. p. 553. 

2In Drioaq. iii. 5, 41; cf. 
ZELLER, Plato, p. 26, n. 
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his general behaviour incurred Plato’s disapproval and 
had so been kept at a distance by him,! we could bring 
many statements which imply that the relation between 
the two philosophers was of an entirely different kind. 
We may allow no weight, therefore, to these accounts, 
which in any case are insufliciently attested, and we need 
take no notice of sundry other stories, whose inaccuracy 
is apparent. But we have beyond this decisive reasons 
which negative, not only Atlian’s story and the other 
similar tales, but the whole theory that there was before 


1 Buhle, p. 87, sees a proof 
of this in the fact that Plato 
does not mention Aristotle, to 
which circumstance even Stahr, 
p. 58, attached some weight. 
But how could he name Aristotle 
in Socratic dialogues? And 
probably all Plato’s works, ex- 
cept the Laws, were written be- 
fore Aristotle came to Athens at 
all. 

2 PHILOPONUS, Aetern. Mundi 
vi. 27: [Ap.] 59d TAdtwvos rocovroy 
THs &yxwolas hyacdn, ws vovs Tis 
S:arpiByjs bn’ avrov mpooayopeve- 
c@a:: and Ps. Ammon. 44, says 
Platocalled Aristotle’s house oikos 
avayvécrov: cf. also ZELLER, 
Plato, p. 559. To the same 
tradition belong the very doubtful 
story cited in ZELLER, Plato, 
p. 26, n., and the account of the 
altar dedicated with a laudatory 
inscription by Aristotle to Plato 
onhis death (Amm.46, PHILOPON. 
i.q.v., Schol. in Arist. 11, b, 29), 
which arose, no coubt, out of a 
mistranslation of the Elegy to 
Eudemus, p. 11, n. 4, supra. 

2 Such is the idea mentioned 
by Philoponus (wt supra, 11, b, 23 
sqq., where in 1, 25, lege ’Apiororze- 


Aovs) and by David (id. 20, b, 
16), that Aristotle was ashamed to 
mount the teacher’s chair while 
Plato lived, and that this was 
the origin of the name ‘ Peri- 
patetic.’ There is another theory 
(PHILOPON. wt supra, 35, b, 2, 
DAVID. ibid. 24, a, 6, AMMON. 
ibid. 25, b, and the Pseudo- 
Ammon. p.47, V. Mare.5, Ammon. 
Latin. 14) that the name of Peri- 
patetics belonged originally to 
the Platonic school; that when 
Aristotle and Xenocrates took 
over that school after Plato’s 
death, or rather that of Speu- 
sippus, Aristotle’s followers were 
called Peripatetics of the Lyceum 
and the others Peripatetics of the 
Academy ; and that, in the end, 
the one school were called Peri- 
patetics only, and the other 
Academics. The origin of 
thistheory is doubtless Antiochus, 
in whose name Varro in Clic. 
Acad. i. 4, 17 tells an exactly 
similar story: which indicates 
that the whole is only an inven- 
tion of that Eclecticism,developed 
by Antiochus, which denied that 
there was any essential difference 
between Plato and Aristotle. 
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Plato’s death any breach between him and his scholar. 
Authorities which are beyond any comparison with 
Adlian and the rest in their antiquity and credibility, 
assert that Aristotle remained with Plato twenty years,! 
which plainly could not be true if, although he lived for 
that time in Athens, he had separated himself from 
Plato before the end. Dionysius, indeed, expressly adds 
that in all this time he founded no school of his own.? 
So even in later years and in passages where he 
is contesting the principles of the Platonic School, 
Aristotle constantly reckons himself as belonging to it; 3 
and he uses language as to the founder of that school 
and his own personal relation to him such as plainly 
shows how little the sentiment of respect and affection 
for his great master had failed in his mind,‘ even where 
their philosophic opposition was accentuated in the 
sharpest way. So also we find that he was treated as a 
Platonist by contemporary opponents ;> for Cephisodorus 


seems to point to charges which 


1 Vide p. 6, n. 3, and p. 8, 
Db. 1, supra. 

2 Ep. ad Amm. i. 7, p. 733: 
cuviv TlAdrwu nal diérprpey Ews 
érav érrd Kal rpideoyta, obte 
TXOARS Hyovmevos ovr’ idsiay we- 
Tomnkws alpecty. 

2 Aristotle often brackets him- 
self and the Platonists together : 
cf. xaé’ obs rpdmous dSelkvupery 871 
fort Ta efSn KaTa Thy brdAnyw 
Kad’ hy elval payer tas idéas, and 
the like, Metaph. i. 9, 990, b, 8, 
11, 16, 23, 992, a, 11, 25, c. 8, 989, 
b, 18; iii. 2, 997, b, 3, c. 6, 1002, 
b, 14; cf. Alex. and Asclep. on 
990, b, 8; and Alex. on 990, b, 
16, 991, b, 3, 992, a, 10. 

4In a well-known passage 
of the Ethics gwhich [itself 


his logical polemic against Plato 
had drawn down upon him, 
Eth. N. i. 4, init.: 7d 8é nad- 
dAou BéAtiov Yows emoxéparbat Ka) 
diamopjca: mas Aéyerat, Kalrep 
mpoodyrous THs ToavTnS (nThoEws 
ywopévns Sid 7d pldous &vdpas 
clcayayey ro efSn. Sdkere 5° by 
Yows BeAtiov elvar cal Sety em 
awrnpla ye Tis GAnOelas Kal rd 
oiketa dvaipety, RAAwS Te Kal pido- 
adpous byras: augoiv yap dyrow 
plrow Sa.ov mpotimav Thy &AjOeay. 
Cf. ZELLER, Plato, p. 512; cf. 
also ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr.i, p. 971, 
as to Aristotle’s own view of his 
duty to a teacher. 

5 NUMEN. apud Kus. Pr. Er. 
xiv. 6, 8. 
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the Isocratean, in a book directed against Aristotle, 
attacked the Platonic doctrine and particularly the 
‘Ideas, and Theocritus of Chios accused Aristotle of 
exchanging the Academy for Macedonia.' Again, it is 
established that he stayed in Athens until Plato’s death, 
and immediately thereafter left the city for several 
years, presumably for no other reason than that then 
for the first time the tie that bound him to the city was 
dissolved, because his relation to Plato was then for the 
first time broken. Finally, we are told ? that Xenocrates 
journeyed with him to Atarnens; and it is probable 
from the language in which Aristotle speaks of that 
Academic’s opinions * that they continued to be friends 
in later times. But in view of the known loyalty of 
Xenocrates and his unbounded reverence for Plato, it is 
not to be supposed that he would maintain his relations 
with Aristotle and keep him company on the visit to 
Atarneus, if the latter had separated from his master in 
a disrespectful way, or had, by any such rude conduct 
as /ilian ascribes to him, insulted the aged teacher not 
long before his death. 

It is of course altogether probable that so inde- 
pendent a mind as Aristotle’s would not give up its 
own judgment even in face of a Plato; that as time 


1 In the epigram noticed at p. 


20, n. 3, infra: efrero valew ayt’ 
*Axadnuelas BopBdépov ev xpoxoais, 
B. being a river near Pella. 

2 By STRABO (xiii. 1, 57, p. 
610), whom we have no reason to 
disbelieve. 

2 Others have remarked that 
Aristotle almost never mentions 
Xenocrates, and that he avoids 
his name as if on purpose where 


he is obviously alluding to him 
(cf. the cases cited, ZELLER, 
Plato, p. 364, n.; and notes on 
p. 685, and later passagex), 
whereas Speusippus is named 
in parallel cases. This pro- 
bably indicates not ill-feeling, 
but rather a desire to avoid the 
appearance of personal conflict 
with one who was _ teaching 
beside him at Athens. 
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went on he began to doubt the unconditional validity of 
the Platonic system and to lay the foundations of his 
own: and that he perhaps even in these days laid bare 
many of the weak points of his teacher with the same 
uncompromising criticism which we find him using later 
on.' Ifa certain difference between the two men had 
developed out of such relations, or if Plato had not been 
more ready than many others since, to recognise in his 
scholar the man who was destined to carry forward and 
to correct his own work, it would be nothing wonderful. 
Yet that any such difference actually arose cannot be 
proved, and cannot even be shown to be very probable ?: 
while we have patent facts to disprove the idea that 
Aristotle brought on any open breach by ingratitude or 
intentional offence. The same facts make it very im- 
probable that Aristotle opened any philosophic school of 
his own during his first residence in Athens. If he had 
done so, his friendly relations with Plato and the 
Platonic circle could hardly have gone on, and it 
would be unintelligible that he should leave Athens 
exactly at the moment when the death of his great rival 
left the field free for himself. 


1 Even in the books ‘On a scholar as Aristotle. Besides, 


Philosophy’ (Arist. Fragm. 10, 
11. p. 1475), apparently written 
before Plato’s death, he had 
openly combated the Ideal 
Theory, and in the same treatise 
(Fragm. 17, 18) had maintained 
the eternity of the world. 

2 We have no right to ascribe 
to Plato and his circle of friends 
the later ideas of school-ortho- 
doxy, in any such sense as to 
suppose that the master could not 
tolerate the independence of such 


not to mention Heraclides and 
Kudoxus, Speusippus himself 
dropped the Ideal Theory. 

3 The remark of the Pseudo- 
Ammonius that Chabrias and 
Timotheus prevented Aristotle 
from setting up a new school 
against Plato is absurd. Who 
could hinder him, if he chose? 
Chabrias, moreover, died in 358 
B.C.; and Timotheus was banished 
from Athens for life in the follow- 
ing year,being then a very old man. 
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If, then, Aristotle was connected with Plato, as one of 
his school, from his eighteenth to his thirty-seventh year, 
it follows that we cannot well over-estimate the influence 
of such a relation upon his course of thought. The effect 
of that education on Aristotle’s philosophic system dis- 
closes itself at every point. The grateful scholar has 
himself! commemorated the moral greatness and lofty 
principles of the man ‘ whom the base have not even the 
right to praise.’ But the reverence for the master would 
obviously not prevent Aristotle from turning his at- 
tention at the same time to all other sources which might 
carrry him onward and help to satisfy his insatiable 
thirst for knowledge. We may safely assume that he 
did in fact employ his long years of preparation at 
Athens in busy acquirement of his marvellous learning, 
and also that he took a keen interest in researches 
in natural philosophy, though Plato always treated 
it as of secondary importance. It is also possible 
that even while he was still a member of Platus 
circle he may himself have lectured,? without thereby 
breaking off his relations with Plato or setting himself 
up against him as the leader of a competing school. 
We hear, for instance, that Aristotle taught Rhetoric 
in opposition to Isocrates ;* but we know that the great 


1 See the lineson p.12 supra. 

2 STRABO (xill. 1, 57, p. 610) 
says of Hermias that he heard at 
Athens buth Plato and Aristotle. 

2 Cic. De Orat. iii. 35, 141: 
Aristoteles, cum florere Isocratem 
nobilitate discipulorum rideret, 
... mutacit repente totam formam 
prope discipline sue {which 
sounds as if Aristotle had even 
then a school of his own, though 


VOL. I. 


Cicero seems to be without exact 
information] rersumque quendam 
Philoctetee paullo secus digit. Hh 
enim turpe sihi ait esse taverr, 
cum harbaros: hiv autem, eum 
LIsocratem pateretur dicere. ts 
ornarit et illustrarit doetrina.n 
illam oumunem, Tere Ye Cogni- 
tionem cum oration exrercita- 
tioreconjunzit. Neque rer- 
Sugit sapicntissinum regem 


c 
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orator’s relations with Plato were no longer good and 
that he attacked the philosophers.' We have distinct 
indications also which lead us to assign to this same 
period the commencement of Aristotle’s activity as a 
writer ; and the fact that in the writings of this time 
he imitated his master, both in matter and form,? shows 
clearly how completely he took on the impress of Plato’s 
spirit and made the Platonic methods hisown. In time, 
of course, and no doubt even before he left Athens, Ari- 
stotle acquired asa writer a more independent position ; 
and it is manifest that he had in reality outgrown the 
position of one of Plato’s pupils, long before that rela- 
tion came visibly to an end by the death of the master. 


lippum, qui hunc Alexandro filio 
doctorem accierit. Again, ibid. 
19, 62, Arist. Isocratem ipsum 
lacessivit, and ibid. 51, 172, quis 

. acrior Arist. fuit? quis 
porro Isocrati est adversatus im- 
pensius? In Tuse.i. 4, 7, Cicero 
assumes that Aristotle attacked 
Isocrates in his lifetime, which 
would be possible only in his first 
residence at Athens, for when he 
returned in 335-4 B.c. Isocrates 
was many years dead. Cf. QUIN- 
TIL. iii. 1, 14: Hogue [Lsocrate] 
jam sentore .. . pomeridianis 
scholis Arist. precipere artem 
oratoriam cepit, noto quidem illo, 
ut traditur, versu ex Philocteta 
Srequenter usus: aicxpdy ciwrav 
"Ilooxpdrny [8] éav Adve. Diog. (3) 
with less probability, reads Zevo- 
kpetny, so misplacing the story 
as of the time of the founding of 
the Lyceum. Cicero (Offic. 1. 1, 4) 
speaks clearly of contests between 
Aristotle and Isocrates in his 
life (de Arist. et Isocrate... 
quorum uterque suo studio delec- 
tatus contemsit alterwm), and Iso- 
crates himself, Hy. v.ad Alex. 3, 


makes a covert attack on Ari- 
stotle, which confirms the story: 
Panath. 17 can hardly refer to 
Aristotle, because of the dates ; cf. 
SPENGEL, Abh. d. Bayer. Akad. 
vi. 470 sq. Cephisodorus, a pupil 
of Isocrates, wrote a defence of 
his master against Aristotle, full 
of bitter abuse; v. DIONYs. De 
Isocr. c. 18, p. 577; ATHEN. ii. 
60, d, cf. iii. 122, b; ARISTOCL. 
ap. Kus. Pr. Ev. xv. 24, Nu- 
MEN. ibid. xiv. 6, 8, THEMIST. Or. 
xxlii. 285, c. This friction did 
not prevent Aristotle from doing 
justice to his opponents: in the 
Rhetoric he quotes examples from 
no one so readily as Isocrates, 
and twice quotes Cephisodorus 
(Zthet. iii. 10, 1411, a, 5, 23). Cf. 
as to the whole subject STAHR, 
i, 68 sq., ii. 285 sq. 

1 SPENGEL, ‘Isokr. und Pla- 
ton,’ Abh. d. Miinch. Akad. vii. 
731, and ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. i. 416, 
li. 459, n. 

? See for proof infra. Of the 
Aristotelian writings known to 
us the greater part of the Dia- 
logues and some of the rhetorical 
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That event opens a new chapter of Aristotle’s 
life. So long as Plato led the Academy, Aristotle 
would not leave it. When Speusippus took his place,! 
Aristotle had nothing to keep him in Athens; since 
he does not seem to have at first contemplated the 
foundation of a philosophical school of his own, for 
which Athens would naturally have been the fittest 
place. Therefore he accepted, with Xenocrates, an in- 
vitation from Hermias, the lord of Atarneus and Assos,” 
who had himself at one time belonged to Plato’s school.? 
The prince was the intimate friend of both,‘ and they 
remained three years with him.’ Thereafter Aristotle 
went to Mytilene.6 This, Strabo says, was for his own 
safety, because Hermias had fallen into the power of 
the Persians by treachery ; it is probable, however, that 


Aristotle had left before that event.’ 


texts—perhaps the Zuvaywyh 
Texvav — seem to belong to the 
first Athenian period. 

1 This choice has caused sur- 
prise, but wrongly. It is possible 
that Plato had a greater personal 
liking for Speusippus than for 
Aristotle, or expected from him 
a more orthodox continuation of 
his teaching. Speusippus was 
a@ much older man, was Plato’s 
nephew, had been brought up 
by him, had followed him 
faithfully for a long period of 
years, and was also the legal 
heir of Plato’s garden near the 
tcademy. Besides, we do not 
xnow whether Plato did himself 
bequeath the succession or not. 

2 BOECKH, ‘ Hermias,’ ADA. d. 
Berl. Akad. 1858, Hist. Phil. Kl. 
p. 133 sq. 

* STRABO, xiii. 1, 57, p. 610, 
APOLLODOR. ap. DioG. 9, and 


After the death 


Dionys. Ep. ad Amm. i. 5, who 
agree that Aristotle went to 
Hermias after Plato’s death. 
Tke opposite would not follow 
from the charge cited from Eu- 
bulides on p.10,n.1, supra, even if 
that were true. Strabo names 
Assosasthe place where Aristotle 
lived during this period. 

* Cf. p.17, n. 2, supra. Ari- 
stotle’s enemies (apud Dioc. 3, 
ANON. MENAG., and SUIDAS, 
"Ap.), suggest that this friendshi p 
was an immoral one, but this 
7 Impossible; BOECKH, ibid. 

4 Apollodorus, Strabo, Diony- 
Slus, etc., ut supra. 

* Ol. 108. 4=345-4 B.c., in 
the archonship of Eubulus: sce 
Apollod. and Dionys. ibid. 

7 Boeckh, ibid. 142, refuting 
Strabo, has shown this to be 
probable, though not certain. 
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of Hermias the philosopher married! Pythias, who was 
either the sister or niece of his friend ;? and of his last- 
ing affection for them both he left more than one 


memorial. 


1 According to ARISTOCLES 
(see next note) citing a Letter to 
Antipater : reOvedros yap ‘Eppelou 
dia thy mpbs exeivoy ebyoiay Eynuev 
airhy, BAAws pév addpova kal 
ayabhy otcay, aruvxotcay pévros 
did Tas KaTadaBovoas cuppopas roy 
adeApoy airijs. Strabo (ut supra) 
says Hermias married her to 
Aristotle in his lifetime, which 
is negatived by the Letter, if 
genuine. Aristocl. (ibid. 4, 8) 
says that Aristotle was accused 
in his lifetime of having flattered 
her brother to win Pythias, and 
also that Lyco, the Pythagorean, 
told a foolish story of Aristotle 
sacrificing to her after her death 
as Demeter. JDiog. (v. 4) caps 
this by placing the sacrifice 
immediately after his marriage. 
Lucian (Hun. c.9) talks of sacri- 
ficing to Hermias; cf. a like hint 
in ATHEN. xv. 697 a. 

2 The Anon. Menag., Suidas, 
s. v. Ap. ‘Epulas, and Hesych. call 
her his daughter, the untrust- 
worthy Aristippus (apud DioG. 3) 
his concubine. Both are dis- 
proved by the fact that Hermias 
was a eunuch (for the state- 
ments of Suid. Hesych.and Anon. 
Menag. as to this are irrecon- 
cilable with DEMETR. De L£loc. 
293). ARISTOCLES ap. EUS. xv. 2, 
8 sq. cites a letter of Aristotle to 
Antipater, and a book by Apelli- 
con of Teos relating to Hermias 
and Aristotle, and says that 
Pythias was the sister and 
adcpted daughter of Hermias. 
Strabo (xiii. 610) calls her niece, 


Demetr. of Magnesia (apud 
Dioa. v. 3) daughter or niece. 
Cf. BOECKH, ibid. 140. HARPOCRA- 
TION, SUID. 8. v. ‘Epulas, Htym. 
M., and Poot. Lex., call her an 
adopted daughter. 

’ Diog.(6) says he had amon- 
ument (whose inscription he 
cites) erected to Hermias at 
Delphi. A contemporary lam- 
poon on this by Theocritus of 
Chios (a witty rhetorician of the 
Isocratean school and local leader 
of anti-Macedonian politics) is 
noticed by Diog. 11, ARISTOCL. 
ut supra,and PLUT. De Ezil.10, p. 
603; cf. MULLER, Hist. Gr. ti. 86, 
and supra, p.15,n.1. Aristotle 
also dedicated to Hermias the 
poem preserved in Dioa. 7, and 
ATHEN. xv. 695. As to Pythias, 
the willdirectsthat, asshe wished, 
her remains should be laid beside 
his own ; as no other burial-place 
is named, she was probably first 
buried at Athens, and died, there- 
fore, after Ol. 111, 2, but not very 
long before Aristotle’s death, 
since the Pythias who was then 
not marriageable was her daugh- 
ter (cf. ARISTOCL., SUIDAS and 
the ANON. MENAG.). After her 
death Aristotle ‘married’ (@ynue) 
a certain Herpyllis of Stagira, 
who bore him a son Nicomachus 
(ARISTOCL. cf. Diog. 14); and 
though their union was appa- 
rently irregular (v. Timzeus ap. 
Schol. in Hus.”E. «x. ‘H. v. 375; 
Dioa. v. 1. av. MULLER, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. i. 211; ATHEN. xiii. 
589 c, citing Hermippus and call- 
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In the year 343 or 342 B.c. (Olymp. 109, 2),! 
Aristotle accepted a call to the Macedonian Court? to 
take charge of the education of the young Alexander, 
then thirteen years old,? which before that had not 
been in the best hands.‘ The invitation probably found 


him in Mytilene.® 


We have no reliable testimony as to 


the special reasons which led Philip to think of Ari- 


stotle.® 


ing her a éralpa; SUIDAS and 
the ANON. MENAG.), yet he must 
bave treated her as his wife, and 
his will speaks of her with 
honour, provides for her, and 
begs his friends éwimedAcioOa. .. 
pynoGévras éuov, Kal ‘EpruaAldos, 
drt oxovdala wept eue eyévero, Tar 
Te bAAwy Kal day BovAnra &yvdpa 
AapBdvew, Saws ph dvatly juav 
3004 (Dioq. 13).—As to Ari- 
stotle’s daughter we know from 
Sext. Math. (i. 258), the Anon. 
Menag. and Suidas s.v. ’Ap., that 
after Nicanor she had two hus- 
bands, Procles of Sparta, and 
Metrodorus the physician; by 
the former she had two sons who 
were scholars under Theophras- 
tus, by the latter a son, Aristo- 
teles, who was commended (being 
then probably young) by Theo- 
phrastus to his friends in his 
will. Nicomachus was brought 
up by Theophrastus, but died in 
youth (hetpaxtoros) in battle (Ari- 
stocl. ap. Eus. xv. 2, 10; Dioa. 
v. 29; SUIDAS 8. v. Geddp. and 
Nixép., confirmed by the terms of 
Theophrastus’ will, apud D10a. v. 
51). The six books of Hthics and 
the work on his father’s Physics, 
ascribed to him by Suidas, are 
therefore very doubtful. 

1 This date is given by APOL- 
LOD. ap. DioG. 10, and Drionys. 


Most unfortunately, we are almost entirely 


ut supra. The Schol. in Arist. 23 
b, 47, says Aristotle was at Alex- 
ander's Court at Plato’s death, but 
this is obviously wrong. 

2 Cf. GEIER, Alexwander und 
Arist. (Halle, 1856). 

%’ Diog. says fifteen, which 
must be an oversight, for Apol- 
lodorus cannot be wrong in such 
a date (cf. STAHR, p. 85). 

4 PLUT. Alex.c.v.; QUINTIL. 

i. 1, 9. 
5 Stahr (p. 84, 105, A. 2) is 
not averse to the view that Ari- 
stotle first went back from Myti- 
lene to Athens, but none of our 
biographers know anything of 
it. On the contrary, DIONYsS., ut 
supra, expressly says he went 
from Mytilene to Philip. Ari- 
stotle in a fragment of a letter 
ap. DEMETR. De Eloc. 29, 154, 
says: éyw éx uev AOnyay eis Srd- 
yeipa HAGov Sia toy Bacidda roy 
péyay é St Srayelpwy eis ’"AOhvas 
dia, TOY xeEmdva Toy péyay, but 
this jocular expression, even if 
the letter is genuine, proves no- 
thing, as it is clearly meant, not 
as an exact historical statement, 
but as a rhetorical antithesis 
between the termini of his jour- 
neys, leaving out the interme- 
diate points. 

6 According to a well-known 
story, Philip had told Aristotle, 
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without information as to the kind of education he gave 
the young and ambitious prince, and the influence he 
had upon him.’ But weshould be forced to assume that 


before Alexander’s birth, that he 
hoped he would make a great 
man of him(. the letterap. GELL. 
ix. 3), but the letter is certainly 
spurious, for Philip could not 
have written in these extrava- 
gant terms to a young man of 
27, who had had no chance 
to distinguish himself; and, 
again, if he had destined him 
to be his son’s instructor from 
birth, he would have brought 
him to Macedonia before Ol. 
109, 2. But the prince, who 
was deeply interested in science 
and art, and no doubt well in- 
formed of what was going on in 
Athens, may have taken notice 
of Aristotle after he had become 
one of the most distinguished of 
Plato’s school, though little 
weight attaches to Cicero’s state- 
ment to that effect (De Orat. 
iii. 35, 141). It is also possible 
that through his father, Aristotle 
had relations with the Mace- 
donian court, and he may him- 
self, as Stahr (p. 33) suggests, 
have been acduainted in his 
youth with Philip, who was the 
youngest son of Amyntas and 
about his own age. 

1 There was a work, or per- 
haps a section of a larger work, 
‘On the Education of Alexander,’ 
by the Macedonian historian 
Marsyas (SUID. s. v. Mapo.; cf. 
MULLER, Script. Alea. M.40, and 
GEIER, Alex. Hist. Script. 320 
sq.). Onesicritus had treated of 
it also in a chapter of his Me- 
morabilia (GEIER, ibid. 77; Dioa. 
vi. 84). Yet the accounts we have 
of it are very scanty, and it is 


not certain that any are trust- 
worthy. Plutarch (Alea. c. 7 
sq.) praises Alexander’s thirst 
for knowledge, his delight in 
books and learned conversation, 
and his passion for the poets and 
historians of his people. He as- 
sumes that he was instructed by 
Aristotle, not only in ethics and 
politics, but in the deeper secrets 
of his system, basing this on the 
well-known letter (q. v. ay. GELL. 
xx. 5, quoting Andronicus, and ap. 
SIMPL. Phys. 2 b), in which 
Alexander chides Aristotle for 
publishing his acroamatic doc- 
trines, and Aristotle replies that 
those who had not heard them 
would not understand them. 
Plutarch also connects Alexander's 
fancy for medicine, which he 
sometimes tried personally on 
his friends, with Aristotle’s 
teaching. These are, however, 
more or less probable guesses, 
and what appears most impor- 
tant is least trustworthy, for the 
letters turn on the theory of an 
acroamatic and esoteric teaching 
confined to a few, as to the in- 
correctness of which v.p. 112, énf. 
We hear of two books which 
Aristotle addressed to his pupil, 
Tlep) BactAclas, and “rép ’Azoliwy, 
d.q.v.p.60,n. linf. Plut. (Alea. 8) 
says Aristotle revised the text of 
the Zliad for Alexander. As fellow- 
pupils of Alexander are named 
Marsyas (SUID. Mapgo.), Calli- 
sthenes (JUSTIN. xii. 6; cf. PLUT. 
Alex. 55; DioG. v. 4; ARRIAN. 
iv. 10; but wide GEIER, Alex. 
Script. 192 sq.), and perhaps 
Cassander (PLUT. Alew. 74). At 
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that influence was important and beneficial, even if we 
had less distinct testimony as to the respect of the great 
pupil for his teacher, and as to the love of learning 
which the philosopher imparted to the king.' Alexander 
was not only the invincible conqueror, but also a far- 
seeing ruler, ripe beyond his years. He was ambitious 
to establish the supremacy, not of Grecian arms only, 
but also of the Hellenic culture. He withstood for 
years the greatest temptations to overweening pride to 
which any man could be exposed. In spite of his later 
errors, he still stands far above all other world-con- 
querors in nobility of spirit, in purity of morals, in love 
of humanity, and in personal culture. And for all this 
the world has in no small degree to thank the tutor who 
formed his apt intelligence by scientific training and 
fortified by sound principles his natural instinct for all 
that was great and noble.? Aristotle himself appears to 
have made a kindly use of the influence which his 
position gave him, for we hear that he interceded with 
the king for individuals and even for whole cities. 


the same time Alexander met éyévovro rexunpiov. 6 pévror mpds 


Theodectes (PLUT. Alez. 17), 
and probably also Theophrastus 
(d. q. vide AAUIAN. V. H. iv. 19). 
Diog. v. 39, but cf. 52. The 
fabulous stories as to Alexander’s 
youth, preserved by the pseudo- 
Callisthenes, may be ignored. 

1 PLUT. Alex. 8: "ApiororéAn 
52 Oaupd (wr ev apxi kal dyaxay obx 
frrov, ws ards EAeye, Tov xarpds, 
Gs 30’ exeivoy pew (av, 5:a Trovroy 5€ 
Karas (Gv, trrepoy 3¢ iwowrdrepoy 
écxev [v. infra], obx ore roijoal 
vt Kandy, GAA’ al pidoppoobva: 7d 
opodpdy éexeivo Kal orepxtixdy obk 
Exovca: wpds avroy dAdAorpidrnros 


pirocodplay éumepuxes nal cuyte- 
Opaypévos ax’ apyis aire (HAos 
wal wdé00s ov eteppin tis Wuyis, 
as his relation to Anaxarchus, 
Xenocrates, and the Indian phi- 
losophers Dandamis and Kalanus 
showed (notwithstanding THE- 
MIST. Or. viii. 106, D.). 

? That he did not act in prac- 
tice on Aristotelian principles 
(PLUT. Virt. Alez. i. 6, p. 329; 
cf. STAHR, p. 99, 2; DkoyYsEN, 
Gesch. d. Hellen. i. b, 12 8q.) 
proves nothing to the contrary. | 

> Ps. Amm. 46, V. Marc. 4, 
Amm. lat. 13, ELIAS, V. H. xii. 54 
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Of the latter we are told that Stagira (whose refounda- 
tion he procured from Philip'), Eresus,? and Athens,’ 
had at different times to thank him for his advocacy. 
When Alexander. at the age of sixteen, was appointed 
Regent by his father.‘ Aristotle's teaching must naturally 


have come to an end. 


It cannot afterwards have been 


resumed in any regular way, for in the immediately 
following years the precocious prince took a most active 


1 So PLUT. Alex. c. 7, cf. Adr. 
Col, 33, 3, p. 1126, and Dz1o. 
CuHRYsOSsT. Or.2 fin, Or. 47,224 RB. 
On the other hand, Drog. 4, Ps. 
Ammon. 147, VW. Mare. 4, Ammon. 
Latin. 13, PLIN. H. Nat. vii. 29, 
100, ZELIAN, V. 7f, ili. 17, xii. 64, 
VALER. MAX. vy. 6, ascribe the re- 
storation of Stagira to Alexander. 
Plutarch, however, seems on the 
whole better informed, and is 
confirmed by the expressions of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus them- 
selves; cf. p. 25, n. 2, infra. Plut. 
(Adr. Col. 32, 9) and Diog. (4) say 
that Aristotle also framed laws 
for the restored city, which is 
hardly credible. DION (Or. 47) re- 
lates that he had to contend with 
great difficulties intherestoration, 
of which he complains in a letter, 
which may or may not be genuine, 
His work did not last long, for 
Dion (idid.) and Strabo (vii. fr. 35) 
describe Stagira as uninhabited : 
that. it succeeded for the time is 
clear from p.25,n.2,& p.37,n.3&4. 

* A doubtful story in Ps. Amm. 
p. 47, and in V. Mfare. and 
Ammon. Latin. represents Ari- 
stotle as saving Eresus from de- 
struction by Alexander. 

+ 0. Mare. 4 and Ammon. 
Hatin. (18) refer to the service 
that. Aristotle did the Athenians 
in his letter to Philip, and add 


that a monument was erected to 
him in consequence on the Acro- 
polis. The story may be suspected 
of resting on a spurious letter; 
yet Dioa. (6) also says: onal 8 
xa) “Epyirwos €y rors Blois, 371 xpea- 
Bedvovros avrot apbds &lAcwrmoy brép 
’"AOnvalwy axordpxns eyévero THs 
éy "Axadnula cxoAjjs Hevoxpdrns’ 
€A@dyra 38) abrdy cal Oearduevoy 
im’ BAAW Thy cxOAhy Ergo Oa TeEpl- 
mwarov Tov év Auxely. This cannot 
be trueas stated, for at Speusippus’ 
death, 339 B.c., Aristotle had 
long been Alexander’s tutor, and 
at that date there could be no 
question of embassies to Mace- 
donia. Stahr’s theory (p. 67, 72) 
of an embassy in Aristotle’s first 
residence at Athens is untenable. 
The story may relate to the two 
years between the battle of Che- 
ronea and Philip’s murder, when 
Aristotle, already influential at 
the Macedonian Court, might by 
his intercession have done some 
service to Athens which Hermip- 
pus could describe by some such 
term as mpeoBevey. The favour 
Alexander showed to the Athe- 
nians may have been partly due to 
Aristotle’s influence (PLUT. Alez. 
c. 13, 16, 28, 60). 

401.110. 1, = 340 B.c.,the yearof 
Philip's campaign against Byzan- 
tium. (DIOD.xvi.77; PLUT. Alew.9.) 
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part in his father’s decisive campaigns: though that 
circumstance does not exclude the possibility of some 
continuance of their intellectual pursuits in the intervals 
of leisure.' Aristotle seems at this time to have with- 
drawn to the city of his birth.? At an earlier period he 
and his pupil had already left Pella.* After Alexander 
ascended the throne, Aristotle must still have remained 
some time in the north. But with the beginning of 
the great war with Persia, the reasons that had bound 
him to Macedonia came to an end, and there was no 
longer anything to keep him away from that city, which 
offered at once the most congenial residence‘ and the 


best field for his teaching work.® 


1 During this period Aristotle 
might or might not be called 
Alexander’stutor; which accounts 
probably for the different stories 
as to the length of his tutorship, 
given by Dionys. as eight years 
(his whole residence in Mace- 
donia), and by Justin (xii. 7) as 
five years, which is itself too long. 

2 That the last period before 
his return to Athens was spent in 
Stagira, where his family house 
was (cf. p. 3, n. 2), is assumed 
in the fragment quoted p. 21, 
n. 5, the genuineness of which 
is not beyond doubt. He must 
have treated Stagira as his home, 
since in his will (Dioa. 16) he 
orders the votive offering for 
Nicomachus to be erected there. 
His second wife was of Stagira 
(v. p. 20, n. 3), and Theophrastus 
owned land in the city (DIOG. v. 
52), with which he shows himself 
to be well acquainted. Cf. Hist. 
Plant. iii. 11, 1; iv. 16, 3. 

8’ PLUT.( Alea. c.7) says heand 
Alexander lived at the Nymph- 


zeum, near Mieza. Stahr (104) 
takes this to be near Stagira, but 
Geier (Alerander und Aristot. 
33) shows it to be S.W. of 
Pella, in Emathia. 

‘ The fragment quoted p. 21, 
n. 5, says it was the Thracian 
winter that drove him from Sta- 
gira, but this could scarcely be 
the chief reason. 

5 The Ps. Ammon. 47, says Aris- 
totle was, after Speusippus’ death, 
called to Athens by the Athenians, 
or, according to V. Marc. 5, by 
the Platonic school, the leadership 
of which he took over in common 
with Xenocrates (cf. p. 13, n. 3). 
The three recensions of this bio- 
graphy, however, contain at this 
point a chaos of fables. The 
Ps. Ammon. says Aristotle taught 
after this call in the Lyceum, had 
afterwards to fly to Chalcis, went 
thence again to Macedonia, ac- 
companied Alexander on his In- 
dian expedition, collected in his 
travels his 255 forms of ocnvern- 
ment, returned after 
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He returned to Athens! in Olymp. 111. 2 (B.c.835—-4) 
thirteen years after Plato’s death. The time thus left 
for his work in that city was but twelve years,? but 
what he accomplished in that short interval borders on 
the incredible. Even if we may assume that he had 
already in great part completed the preparatory work 
for his philosophy, and that the researches in natural 
philosophy and the historical collections which supplied 
the materials for his theoretic labours had perhaps been 
brought to some kind of conclusion before his return to 
Athens, it seems certain that almost all his systematic 


treatises belong entirely to 


death to his native town, and 
died there twenty-three years 
after Plato. The Latin. Ammon. 
(14, 17) and the Vita Marciana 
(, 8) send him with Alexander to 
Persia collecting his 255 polities, 
and returning home after the war, 
and after all this they make him 
start teaching in the Lyceum, 
fly to Chalcis and die there, 
twenty-three years after Plato. 
The collection of polities in 
Alexander’s campaigns is noticed 
also by AMMON. Categ. 5, b; 
DAVID, Schol. in An. 24, a, 34; 
Ps.-PORPH. ibid. 9, b, 26; Anon. 
ad Porph. apud ROosE, Ar. pseud. 
393. To seek any grains of truth 
in this confusion would be lost 
time. 

1 APOLLOD. apud Diog. 10, 
and DIONYS. ut sup., both agree in 
naming Ol]. 111, 2, but do not 
indicate whether Aristotle came 
in the first or second half of the 
year, 7.e. end of 335 or spring of 
334. For the latter it may be 
argued thatthe hostility of Athens 
to Alexander was only terminated 
and the Macedonian influence 


this last period of his life. 


restored after the destruction of 
Thebes in the summer of 335, 
and that Alexander did not start 
on his march into Asia till the 
spring of 334. For the other 
view the calculation of Dionys. 
(see next note) may be quoted, 
but it is probable that this is 
merely his own deduction from 
the years given by Apollod.— 
Ol. 111, 2, for the arrival in 
Athens; Ol. 114, 3, for his death; 
therefore, Ol. 114, 2, for the 
flight to Chalcis. 

2 DIONYS. ut supra: érxédra- 
(ev dv Auxely xpdévov ray dd5exa° 
tp 5 tpickaderdtw, pera Thy 
*"AAetdvSpou reAeuThy, ext Kedico- 
Sdpou kpxovros, dwdpas eis Xavnlda 
véop tedevtg. As Alexander died 
June 323,and Aristotle in autumn 
322 (cf. p. 37), this reckoning 
will be exact if Aristotle came 
to Athens in the autumn of 335 
and left in the autumn of 323. 
It would also coincide if Aristotle 
went to Athens in spring 334 and 
to Chalcis in summer 322, which, 
however, is otherwise unlikely. 
as is shown at p. 86, n. 1, infra. 


e 
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Parallel with this comprehensive and strenuous labour 
as a writer went on his work as a teacher, since he now 
at last began to compete with his great master on a 
footing of equality as the founder of a new school. The 
open spaces of the Lyceum were the resort that he chose 
for his hearers.' He was wont to converse with his 
scholars as he walked up and down in that gymnasium 
between the rows of trees; and from this custom his 
school derived the name of the ‘ Peripatetics.’? For a 
more numerous audience, however, he would naturally 
have to adopt a different form of teaching.? Therefore, 


1 It was a gymnasium con- 
nected with a temple of Apollo 
Lykeios, and lay in one of the 
suburbs (cf. SUID. HARPOCRA- 
TION, and Schol. in Aristoph. Pac. 
v. 352. 

? HERMIPPUS ap. DioG. 2, 
etc.; Cio. Acad. i. 4, 17; GELL. 
NV. A. xx. 5, 5; Dioa. i. 17; 
GALEN. HZ. phil. c. 3; PHILOP. 
im q. v. Schol. in Ar. ii. b, 23 (cf. 
in Categ. Schol. 35, a, 41 8q.; 
AMMON. in q. v. Porph. 25, 6; 
DAVID, in Categ. 23, b, 42 8q., 
and p.13,n.3 supra); with DAVID, 
Schol. in Ar. 20, b, 16; SIMPL. 
in Categ. 1 fin. That this deriva- 
tion is correct rather than the 
opposite view of Suidas (s. v. 
"Ap. and Swxparys) and Hesych., 
which derives the name from 
the Iep{waros of the Lyceum as 
the meeting-place of the school 
is proved, first, by the form of 
the word, which can be derived 
only from the verb, and also by 
the fact that the word Mepixaros 
in the earliest times was not 
confined to the Aristotelians (v. 
p. 13, n.3); though later it was 


so limited, and they were called 
of éx (or deb) rot wepimdrov (or 
oi éx Tay wepimarwy, STRABO, xiii. 
1,54), as the other schools were 
called of awd rijs ’Anadnulas, or 
oi ard tis oroas (v.SEXT. Pyrrh. 
iii, 181; Math. vii. 331, 369; 
xi, 45, etc.). 

8 GELL. wt supra, says that 
Aristotle gave two kinds of in- 
struction: the exoteric and the 
acroamatic. The former related 
to Rhetoric, and the latter to 
‘ Philosophia remotior’ (= Meta- 
physics) with Physics and Dia- 
lectic. The acroamatic instruc- 
tion, which was intended only 
for those who were tried and 
well prepared, occupied the morn- 
ing; the exoteric lectures, to 
which the public was admitted, 
the afternoon (cf. QUINTIL. iii. 1, 
14, pomeridianis scholis Ar. 
precipere artem oratoriam ce pit ). 
The former was called the éw- 
@vds, the latter the SeAwds wepl- 
waros: utrogue enim tempore am- 
bulans disserebat. It is impos- 
sible, however, to address a large 
audience walking; therefore 
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as had already happened more or less with Plato, the 
Socratic fashion of the dialogue had to give place to that 
of a continuous lecture, whenever he was dealing either 
with a large number of scholars or with subjects in which 
there was something essentially new in form and matter 
to be explained or some inquiry to be carried through 
with scientific accuracy of detail.! On the other hand, 
wherever these difficulties did not arise, he did no doubt 
retain the habit of philosophic dialogue with his friends 
as an alternative method.? In addition to his philo- 
sophical teaching he appears also to have revived his 
earlier school of Rhetoric,’ in connection with which 


there were exercises in oratory. It is this, and not 


Diog. (3) is doubtless more cor- 
rect, éwe:d3y 8 wdAclous éyévovro 
Hdn Kad xdbioer. 

1 Such lectures must be meant 
when ARISTOX. (Harm. elem. p. 
30) says that Aristotle in his 
teaching indicated the - objects 
and method of his inquiry before 
giving the development of indi- 
vidual points. It is, as will be 
seen, probable as to many of the 
Aristotelian writings that they 
were either made up from notes 
of lectures, or intended as pre- 
paratory notes for lectures; and 
at the end of the Topica Aristotle 
directly addresses his audience 
(Soph. El. 34 fin.). 

2 This appears partly from 
the nature of the case, since 
Aristotle had among his hearers 
ripe and notable men like Theo- 
phrastus; partly from the fact 
that at least in earlier years he 
used the form of dialogue even 
in his writings; partly from the 
fashion of peripatetic teaching, 
which suvposes conversation: cf. 


D104. iv. 10, speaking of Polemo: 
GAAG phy ob8t nabl(wy Zreye apds 
Tas Oécets, pact, wepiwaray St éwve- 
xelper. The continuous lecture 
on a definite theme is expressed 
by mpds Oéow Adyery: a more cur- 
sory treatment by émixelpew (cf. 
following notes). 

8 Diog. (3) is not a good 
witness, since what he appears 
to state of Aristotle’s later time 
seems to be taken from a source 
relating to the earlier period of 
contest with Isocrates (cf. p. 17, 
n.3). It is probable, how- 
ever, from Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
itself that in the oral philosophic 
teaching rhetoric was not for- 
gotten, and GELL., ut supra, 
speaks expressly of rhetorical 
teaching in the Lyceum. 

‘ DioG. 3: Kal mpds Odowy ovv- 
eyUpvale Tous pabyras Gua xa) pyro- 
pixas énack@yv, the Oéois being 
a general topic, not a particular 
question (cf. Cic. Top. 21, 79, 
Ep. ad Att. ix. 4; QUINTIL. iii. 
5. 6. x. 5,11; and FREI, Quest. 
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any popular lectures addressed to large audiences, that 
is referred to in the story that he received in the morn- 
ing a small and select circle only and in the afternoon 
everyone freely.! At the same time we must also 
think of the Aristotelian school as a society of friends 
having on many sides a common life. For friendship its 
founder, bred in the intimacy of Plato, always showed 
by word and act a tender and beautiful enthusiasm ; and 
we hear accordingly that, following the fashion of the 
Academy, he was wont to gather his scholars about 
him at common meals and that he introduced a plan of 
definite regulations for these meetings and for the whole 
of their common life.? 

It is said that the aid and appliances which Aristotle 
needed for his far-reaching labours were provided for 
him by the favour of the two Macedonian rulers, and 
especially by the princely generosity of Alexander.’ 


Prot. 150). C1c. Orat. 14, 46: 
In hac Ar. adolescentes, non ad 
philosnphorum morem  tenuiter 
disserendi, sed ad copiam rheto- 
rum in utramque partem, wt 
ornatius et uberius dici posset, 
exercuit. Neither says whether 
the earlier or the later school of 
rhetoric is meant: probably both; 
cf. GELL. ibid. etwrepixa dice- 
bantur, que ad rhetoricas medi- 
tationes facultatemque argutia- 
rum civriliumque rerum notitiam 
conducebant . . . tllas rero exoteri- 
cas auditiones exercitiumque di- 
cendi. 

1 Cf. p. 27, n. 3, and GELL. 
ibid. 

? ATHEN. (i. 3, v. 186 b, cf. 
186 e) says he wrote for their 
common meals rduo: cuproriuxol, 


which may refer, however, to the 
work mentioned p. 99, n. l,infra: 
and Diog. (4) preserves a hint of 
his arrangement for the internal 
government of the school by offi- 
cers changing every ten days. Cf. 
ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. i. 839, n. 1. 

3 According to ELIAS CV. Hf. 
iv. 19), Philip gave him ample. 
means to pursue his investiza- 
tions, tAovToy dverdeq, especially 
in Natural History ; ATHEN. (ix. 
398) speaks of “Alexarder de. 
voting &#) talents to that work ; 
and PLis. (/1. Nat. viii. 16 , 44) 
says Alex. placed onder. bins 
orders all the hunters, fsrere, 
and fowlers of the kingdor.. ars 
all overseers of tke royal frrex-s. 
ponds, and live ae nm 
many thousands. 
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However exaggerated the stories of the ancient writers 
on this subject may seem to be, and however wealthy 
we may fairly suppose Aristotle himself to have been by 
inheritance,' it is yet clear that the vast scope of his 
researches forces us to infer that he possessed advantages 
which he probably could not have commanded but for 
such kingly assistance. ‘The deep and wide acquaintance 
with the writings of his people which his own works? 
disclose to us could hardly be possible without the 
possession of books; and on this head we are expressly 
told that he was the first who accumulated a great 
library.2 Such works, again, as the Politeiai and the 
collection of foreign laws could not be produced without 
laborious and no doubt costly investigations. The books 
on Natural History especially and the kindred treatises 
presuppose researches such as no one could have brought 
to completion unless he had at his disposal or could set 
in action something more than the resources of a private 
individual. It was therefore a happy circumstance that 
the man whose grasp of mind and rare powers of ob- 


however, is disproved (v. BRAN- 
DIS, p. 117 sq., and HUMBOLDT, 
Kosm. ii. 191, 427) by the fact 
that with a few exceptions, such 
as elephants, Aristotle shows no 
knowledge of things which would 
be discovered in Alexander’s ex- 
pedition. 

1 His will proves nothing as 
to his earlier years, but apart 
from the calumnies of his oppo- 
nents, as to his pride and love 
of display, all we know of his 
way of life, his choice of resi- 
dence, his marriage, and the 
means necessary for his extensive 


studies, implies that he was not 
hampered by poverty. As to the 
worthlessness of the tales of 
Epicurus and Timezus, cf. p. 9, 
n. 1 and 3. 

2 Besides the extant works, 
we know of others concerning 
Rhetoric, Poetry, and the History 
of Philosophy. 

8 STRABO, xiii. 1, 54, p. 608: 
patos av touev cuvayayov BiBAla 
Kat 8idatas robs év Alyiwrw Bact- 
Adas BiBAwoOhnns oivratw. Cf. 
ATHEN. i. 3,a. GELL. (iii. 17, 3) 
says Aristotle paid three Attic ta- 
lents for the works of Speusippus. 
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servation marked him as the ablest founder of empirical 
science and of systematic learning, should have been so 
favoured by fortune that the needful equipment for his 
great calling was not denied him. 

In the last years of Aristotle’s life the good relations 
between him and his great pupil were disturbed.' The 
philosopher may well have taken offence at many of the 
things which Alexander did in the intoxication of suc- 
cess, at many measures which he found necessary for 
the consolidation of his conquests, but which were re- 
pugnant to the Hellenic traditions and to the self-respect 
of independent Greeks, and at the harsh and passionate 
excess into which the young conqueror was betrayed 
when he was surrounded by flatterers, embittered by 
personal opposition and made suspicious by treachery.? 
There would be no lack of tale-bearers to carry gossip 
true and false to the king, for the learned and philosophic 
members of his Court were plotting in their personal 
jealousies? to oust each other, and even the courtiers and 
generals doubtless sought to use the scientific proclivities 
of the prince as points in the game of their ambitions. 
As the king’s relations with Antipater grew more un- 
friendly, it seems he was prejudiced against Aristotle‘ 
also, because of the close relations between the philo- 
sopher and the general.’ But the severest blow to the 


' Cf. p. 23, n. 1, supra. The ? For examples r. PLT. Alez. 


exchange of letters which is 
cited as a proof of their friend- 
ship is unreliable, because we do 
not know how much is genuine. 

2 Plutarch (cf. p. 23, n. 2, 
supra) says Aristotle was dis- 
satisfied with Alexander's whole 
political idea of the fusion of 
the Greeks and Orientals, 


c. 52, 53, ARRIAN, iv 9-1]. 

* Cf. PLUT. ibid. 74 (though 
that is after the death of Calli- 
sthenes); as to Antipater, cf. 
PLUT. Alez. 39, 49; ARRIAN, vii. 
12; CURT. x. 31; Diopor. xvii 
118. 

‘ed 
fe ’s 
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king’s attachment to his tutor came through the action 
of Callisthenes.'!. The stiff-necked opposition of that 
philosopher to the new Oriental fashions of the Court; 
the bitter and reckless tone of his diatribes against 
them; the pointed way in which he vaunted his inde- 
pendence and drew upon himself the eyes of all the 
malcontents of the army ; the importance he assumed to 
himself as Alexander’s historian, and the arrogant airs 
he gave himself accordingly, had long caused the king 
to look on him with anger and mistrust. This made it 
the easier for his enemies to persuade the king of his 
complicity in the conspiracy of the nobles which had 
placed Alexander's life in the gravest danger, and 
Callisthenes lost his life ? with the conspirators, though 
he was doubtless innocent of their treacherous design. 
In the heat of his anger the king’s suspicions turned 
against Aristotle*® also, for he had brought up Calli- 


son, Cassander, was a pupil of 
Aristotle (PLUT. Alex. 74), by the 
letters of Aristotle to Antipater 
(Aristocl. apud Evus. Pr. Er. xv. 
2,9; DioG.27; DEMETR. loc. 
225; AULIAN, V. HW. xiv. 1), and 
especially by the fact that Anti- 
pater is named as chief exccutor 
in Aristotle’s will, ayud Dioa. 11. 
The false story of his complicity 
in Alexander’s death is based 
on this circumstance (v. in- 
fra). 

1 As to Callisthenes, sce 
PuLut. Alex. 53-55; Sto. rep. 20, 
6. p. 1043, Qu. conv. 1.6. p. 623 ; 
ARRIAN, iv. 10-14; Curt. viii. 
18sq.; CHARES apud ATHEN. x. 
434 d; THEOPHRAST. ap. Cic. 
Tuse. iii. 10, 21; SENECA, Not. 


Qu. vi. 23, 2; and of modern 
writers, STAHR, Arist. i. 121 sq. ; 
DROYSEN, Gesch. Alea. ii. 88 
sq.; GROTE, Hist. of Greece, xii. 
290 sq., etc. 

2 It is highly improbable he 
was an accomplice, though we 
cannot say how far he was to 
blame for exciting by reckless 
talk his younger friends. 

$ Alcx. writes to Antipater 
(PLuT. Alex. 55): of pév waides 
bwd Tov Maxeddvwy katreAedaOnoay’ 
tov S€ copiorhy [Callisth.] eye 
koAdow kal Tubs exméuWayras abroy 
kal Tous trodexouévous rats wéAEct 
Tous éuol émiBovAevoyvtas. Accord- 
ing to Chares (ap. PLUT. ibid.), 
he had at first intended to try 
Callisthenes in Aristotle’s pres- 
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sthenes as a kinsman and had afterwards recommended 
him to the King,! though, no doubt, he also warned the 
reckless young man against imprudence.? The suspicion 
however led to nothing worse than a notable coolness 
in his relations with Alexander.* A story to the effect 
that Aristotle was concerned with Antipater in the 
alleged poisoning of Alexander was connected with the 
death of Callisthenes,‘ but the completely groundless 
nature of the charge has long ago been proved.> So far 
indeed was Aristotle from having any cause to desire 
his princely pupil’s death that that event in reality 


brought serious dangers upon himself. 


ence. The statement of Dio. 
Chrys. (Or. 64, p. 338) that AJex- 
ander meant to kill Aristotle and 
Antipater is merely a rhetorical 
exaggeration. 

1 PLUT. ibid.; ARRIAN, iv. 10, 
1; Dioag. 4; SuID. Kadai. 

2 Drioa. ibid.; VALER. MAX. 
vii. 2; PLUT. Alea. 54. 

8 Plutarch says this expressly 
(cf. p. 23, n. 1, supra), and the 
story in Diog. 10, that Alexander, 
to mortify his teacher, took 
Anaximenes of Lampsacus and 
Xenocrates into favour, would 
not prove the contrary even if it 
were more credible; but it is 
unworthy of both Alexander and 
Aristotle. Plutarch, idid., on the 
contrary, sees in the king’s kind- 
ness to Xenocrates, a consequence 
of Aristotle’s teaching. Philop- 
onus (apud ARIST. Meteorol. ed. 
Ideler, i. 142) cites a reputed 
letter of Alexander to Aristotle 
from India, which proves nothing. 

4 The earliest witness to this 
story is a certain Hagnothemis 
(apud PLUT. Alew. 77) who is said 
to have heard it from King Anti- 
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gonus J. Arrian (vii. 27) and 
Pliny (H. Nat. xxx. 16) mention 
it, but, like Plutarch, treat it 
as an invention. Xiphilinus 
(Ixxvii. 7, p. 1293) says the Em- 
peror Caracalla deprived the 
Peripatetics in Alexandria of 
their privileges on account of 
the alleged guilt of Aristotle. 

5 Thedisproof of the charge (cf. 
STAHR, Ar. i. 136 sq. and Droy- 
SEN, Gesch. d. Hellen. i. 705 sq,) 
rests, apart from its moral im- 
possibility, on these grounds: 
(a) Plut. ibid. shows expressly 
that the suspicion of poisoning 
first arose six years after Alex- 
ander's death, whenit afforded the 
passionate Olympias a welcome 
pretext to slake her hatred 
against Antipater’s family, and 
to excite public opinion against 
Cassander who was said to have 
administered the poison; (d) 
equal suspicion attaches to the 
testimony of Antigonus, which 
must belong to the time when he 
was at enmity with Cassander, 
though we do not know whether 
he made any charge against 
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boea,! where he had a country house, to which he had 
sometimes retired before,? and his enemies could only 


inflict on him unimportant insults.* 


To Theophrastus ‘ 


he gave over his teaching work at the Lyceum, as a 


substitute during his absence. 


place spoken of by Homer where 
Byxvn én’ byxvn yupdoKe:, ciKov 
5’ éx) cue, in allusion to the 
sycophants, are quoted by D10a.9; 
JELIAN, iii.36; ORIGEN, ut supra; 
EvustaTH. in Odyss. H 120, 
p. 1573; AMMON. p. 48; V. Marc. 
8; Ammon. Latin. 17, the last 
mentioned placing them in a 
letter to Antipater. FAVORINUS, 
apud D104. 9, says the Homeric 
lineoccurred ina written Apologia, 
which is known also to the Anon. 
Menag. and to ATHEN. xv. 697 a, 
both of whom doubt its genuine- 
ness. One does not see why 
Aristotle, once in safety, should 
write a useless defence. It wasno 
doubt a rhetorical exercise in imi- 
tation of the Socratic Apologia (cf. 
the fragment given by Athenzus 
with PLAT. Apol. 26 D sq.). 

1 Apollodor. apud Dio4. 10 is 
made to say that this was in 
Ol. 114, 3, 7.e. in the latter half 
of 322 B.c. This is improb- 
able, for Strabo (x. 1, 11) and 
Heraclides ap. DIoG. x. 1 speak 
as if he lived a considerable time 
in Chalcis ; and besides it is more 
likely that the attack on Aristotle 
happened in the first uprising 
against the Macedonian party 
than that it was begun after 
Antipater’s decisive victories in 
Thessaly, and that Aristotle fled 
in good time instead of waiting 
through the whole of the Lamian 
war. Probably, therefore, he left 
Athens late in the summer of 
323, and Apollodorus only said 


But it was not given 


what we find in Dionys. Zp. 
ad Amm. i. 5, that Aristotle 
died in Ol. 114, 3, having fled to 
Chalcis. It is not possible to 
assume (with STAHR, i. 147) an 
earlier emigration of Aristotle to 
Chalcis, on the authority of the 
statement of MHeraclides that 
Aristotle was living in Chalcis 
when Epicurus came to Athens, 
Tedeuthoavros 8’ ’AAetdvbpou . . . 
pereAOeiy ['Exlxoupoy] eis Kodo- 
geva. For Aristotle’s flight was 
due only to the danger that 
threatened him at Athens, which 
arose only on Alexander’s un- 
expected death; and he cannot 
therefore have gone to Chalcis 
before the news reached Athens, 
in the middle of 323, Either 
Heraclides or Diogenes must be 
inexact. The Pseudo-Ammonius 
(cf. p. 25, n. 5 supra) and David 
(Schol. in Ar. 26 b. 26) assign im- 
possible dates. 

2 Cf. StRABoO, x. 1, 11, p. 
448. . 

3 In a fragment of a letter to 
Antipater probably of this time 
(ap. ZALIAN, V. H. xiv. 1, cf. p. 
44, n. 4 infra) Aristotle makes 
mention ray éy AcApois Wngue- 
Oévrwy por kal av adypnuar viv. 
What this was—whether a monu- 
ment, proédria, or other honorary 
privilege—we do not know. Ifit 
was given him by Athens, it may 
be connected with the services 
noticed p. 24, n. 3, supra. 

‘ Dioa. v. 36 and following 
lines, SUID. 8. v. @ed¢p. 
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to Aristotle to enjoy his 


37 


retirement long. In the 


following year, that is, in the summer of 322 B.c.', he 
succumbed toa disease from which he had long suffered.? 
So it chanced that of his two great contempora- 
ries he survived Alexander by less than a vear. and 
predeceased Demosthenes only by a short interval. His 
body is said to have been taken to Stagira.* His last 
will is preserved to us,‘ and it is a monument of his 


1 Apollod. ap. Diog. 10, V. 
Mare. 3, Ammon. Latin. 12, 
and DIon. Ep. ad Amm. i. 5, give 
Ol. 114, 3 as the year. It was 
about the time of Demosthenes’ 
death (APOLLOD. ibid.), but a 
little earlier (GELL. W. A. xvii. 
21, 35). As that date is given 
by PLUT. (Dem. 30) as the 16th 
of Pyanepsion Ol. 114, 3 = Oct. 14, 
322, Aristotle must have died be- 
tween July and Sept. of that year. 

2? That he died by illness is 
stated by Apollod. and Dionys. 
ut supra; cf. GELL. xiii. 5, 1. 
Censorin. (Di. Nat. 14, 16) adds: 
hune ferunt naturalem stomachi 
infirmitatem crebrasque morbidi 
corporis offensiones adeo virtute 
animi diu sustentasse, ut magis 
mirum sit ad annos sexaginta tres 
ewm vitam protulisse, quam ultra 
non pertulisse. The statement 
of Eumelus ap. DIOoG. 6 (de guo 
v. p. 2, n. 2, p. 6, n. 3 supra) fol- 
lowed by the Anon. Menag. and 
Suidas, that he poisoned himself 
with hemlock, or (as Hesych. has 
it) that he was condemned to 
drink hemlock, is probably a con- 
fusion with the death of Demo- 
sthenes or of Socrates. - It cannot 
be historic, because the best 
evidence is against it, because it 
is contrary to Aristotle’s own 
principles (th. N. ii. 11, 1116 a, 


12, v. 15 énit., ix. 4, 1166 b, 11), 
and because it does not fit the 
circumstances, for in Eubcea he 
wasinno danger. The tale (found 
only in ELIAS CRETENSIS, p. 
507 D) that he threw himself into 
the Euripus because he could not 
discover the causes of his visions, 
and the variant of the same in 
JUSTIN. cohort. 36, GREG. NAZ. 
Or. iv. 112, or PRrocopP. De Bello 
Goth. iv. 579, that his fruitless 
meditations on avision wore him 
out with worry and fatigue, need 
no refutation, though Bayle (art. 
Aristotle, n.Z) thinks the latter a 
fitting end; cf. STawe, i. 155. 

3 Related only by J. Mare. 
4 and Ammon. Latin. 13, and 
with the addition that an altar 
was built on his grave and the 
council meetings held there ; and 
that a festival (‘ApiororéAc:a) was 
instituted and a month named 
after him. The evidence is not 
good ; but as he was not only the 
most illustrious citizen but also 
the re-founder of Stagira (cf. Dio. 
Or. 47,224, who saysthat Aristotle 
alone had the fortune to be rijs 
ratpldos oixiarhs) the story is not 
wholly improbable. 

* Apud Dioc. 11 sq; pro- 
bably (cf. v. 64) taken, like the 
wills of Theophrastus, Strato, 
and Lyco, from Aristo, a noted 
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faithful attachment and careful provision for ail who 


were connected with him, including his slaves. 


Peripatetic circ. 200-250 (lege 
’Aplorwy 6 Keitos), who will be 
mentioned in his place. Herm- 
ippus (cire. 200-220) cited the 
same record (v. ATHEN. Xiil. 
589 c.), which according to V. 
Marc. 8, and Ammon. Latin. 17 
was also quoted by Andronicus 
and Ptolemzeus for the catalogues 
of Aristotle’s writings, de g. infra. 
V. Mare. says Aristotle left a 
Siadhnn ...  Péperat wapd re ’Av- 
Spovirw Kal TroAcualp perd [Trav] 
wwvdn[ wv] Tey arov ovyypaumdrwy 
(Ammon. Latin. ‘cum volumi- 
nibus suorum tractatuum;’ cf. 
HEITzZ, Verl. Schr. d. Ar. 34). 
The external evidence for the 
will is therefore good ; the more 
because it is likely that the wills 
of Aristotle and his followers 
would be carefully preserved by 
the Peripatetic school (for which 
those of Theoph., Strato, and 
Lyco were a kind of foundation 
charter), and because Aristo was 
himself the immediate successor 
of Lyco. The document has also 
all internal signs of genuineness, 
and the objections which have 
been urged against it (cf. GRANT, 
26) prove little. It is objected 
that it mentions neither a house 
in Athens nor a library, both 
of which Aristotle possessed. A 
forger, however, would never 
have omitted the latter, which 
was the thing of chief interest 
for the school; but it is very pos- 
sible that Aristotle had already 
made arrangements about it, 
which did not require to be re- 
peated in the extant will, that 
being rather a set of directions 
to friends than, like the three 


Theo- 


others quoted, a regular disposi- 
tion of his whole property. Grant 
thinks it unlikely that Pythias 
was not yet marriageable or that 
Nicomachus was a lad; but this 
is not so. Why may not Ari- 
stotle’s wife Pythias, perhaps 
after the death of older children, 
have borne him a daughter ten 
years after their marriage? or 
why might Aristotle not have by 
a second wife, for whose remar- 
riage he provides, a son who 
would be a lad when his father 
was sixty-three? Besides, we 
know from other sources that the 
education of Nicomachus was 
taken over by Theophrastus. The 
naming of Antipater arouses 
in Grant a suspicion that the 
forger inserted him as a historic 
name; but it is clearly natural 
that Aristotle might appoint him 
in order to place the carrying 
out of his directions for the 
benefit of those depending on 
him under the protection of his 
powerful friend. And this is all 
that is meant when he is named 
first in the honorary position of 
éxlrpoxos xavrwy, whereas the 
carrying out of the business 
provisions of the will is left to 
Theophrastus and the other ém- 
peAnral. Objection is taken to 
the provisions for four statues of 
animals which Aristotle is said 
to have vowed to Zeus Soter 
and Athene the Preserver, for 
Nicanor’s safety (Dioa. 16), as 
being an imitation of the Socratic 
votive offering for Asclepios 
(PLAT. Phed. 118, A). This, 
however, is far-fetched and the 
point is unimportant. Little as 
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phrastus he named as the chief of his school,'’ and to 
him he left the best part of his inheritance, his books.? 

Weare but poorly informed as to the personal traits of 
Aristotle’s character. Excepting a few details as to his 
personal appearance,’ almost the only statements we 
possess are the attacks of his enemies. Most of these 
charges have already been shown to be worthless—such 
as those concerning his relations with Plato, with 
Hermias, with his two wives, and with Alexander, his 
alleged misconduct in youth, and the political turpitude 


of his later years. What 


Aristotle believed in vows or in 
the mythic personalities of Zeus 
and Athene, yet it is quite 
natural that he should erect a 
monument of his love for his 
adopted son in their common 
home, Stagira (to which the 
statues were to be sent), in a 
fashion which accorded with 
Greek custom. He himself in 
Ethics iv. 5 reckons votive monu- 
ments and offerings among the 
forms in which the virtue of 
peyadonrpéeresa Shows itself. 

' The pretty story as to the 
way in which he expressed his 
choice is well known (GELL. 
N. A. xiii. 5, where ‘ Eudemus’ 
must be substituted for ‘ Mene- 
demus’). It is quite credible, 
and not unlike Aristotle. 

2 STRABO, xiil. 1, 54, p. 608; 
PLUT. Sulla, c. 26; ATHEN. i. 3, a, 
with which cf. D1oa. v. 52. 

3 Dioa. 2 calls him icxvo- 
oxeAhs and pucpéuparos, and an 
abusive epigram in the Anthology 
(iii. 167, Jac.), which deserves no 
weight, opixpds, padraxpds, and 
nxpoydorwp. We hear of a lisp in 
pronouncing R, to which the 
word rpavads (ap. DIOG. 2, ANON. 


remains of the stories told 


MENAG., SUID., PLuT. Aud. Poet. 
8, p. 26,and Adulat. 9, p.53) refers. 
Pausanias (vi. 4,5) mentions a 
statue said to beof Aristotle; asto 
others, v. STAHR, i. 16] sq, and as 
tothose extant, especially the life- 
size sitting statue in the Palazzo 
Spada at Rome, 7. SCHUSTER, 
Frhalt. Portr. d. griech. Philos. 
Leipz. 1876, p. 16, where they 
are photographed. The sitting 
statue has a lean face, earnest 
and thoughtful, showing the 
lines of severe mental labour, 
and with a delicate, clear-cut 
profile. It impresses us with its 
life-like truth to nature, and the 
workmanship is so excellent that 
it may well be an original work 
dating from the time of Aristotle 
or his immediate successor. 
Directions are given in Theo- 
phrastus’ will (Dioa. v. 51) that 
the Moveeioy begun by him should 
be finished: @reira thy ’Apioro- 
TeAous eixdva reOjvar eis Td iepdy 
kal ra dAorrd dvabhuata boa wpdrepov 
imjpxev év t@ iepg, which pro- 
bably is to be understood of a 
statue already erected. 

‘ Cf. p. 8 sq.; 19, n. 4; 20, 
n. 1, 2; 33, n. 4; 35, n. 1, 5, 
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by his many enemies! has for the most part little 
probability.2 Nor do the accounts we have give us 
any right to lay to Aristotle’s charge either a self- 
seeking sort of shrewdness, or a jealous and 
little-minded greed for fame. The first of these 
charges concerns chiefly his relations with the 
Macedonian rulers. The second refers to the criti- 
cisms he allows himself to make in writing of his 
cotemporaries and his forerunners. But it cannot be 
proved that he ever sought the favour of Philip and 


supra. Another calumny is Ter- 
tullian’s Ar. familiarem suum 
Hermiam turpiter loco excedere 
fecit (Apologet. 46), which in the 
context can only mean he betrayed 
him,a tale so senseless and wicked 
that it required a Tertullian to 
invent it. The story of Philo of 
Byblos ap. SUID. TMaAalg., as to 
immoral relations with the his- 
torian Palephatus of Abydos is 
equally baseless. 

1 THEMIST. Orat. xxiii. 285 
talks of a orpards 8dos of Ari- 
stotle’s calumniators. By him, 
Aristocl. (ap. Eus. xv. 2) and 
Diogenes (11, 16) the following 
are named: Epicurus, Timeeus, 
Eubulides, Alexinus, Cephiso- 
dorus, Lyco, Theocritus of Chios, 
Demochares, and Dicsarchus, 
within a generation of Aristotle. 

2 Such as the accusations to 
be found in ARISTOCL. and D104., 
ut supra; SUID. ’Apior.; ATHEN. 
viii. 342, xiii. 666; PLin. HZ. WN. 
xxxv. 16, 2; AXLIAN, V. Z. iii. 
19; THEODORET, Cur. Gr. Aff. 
xii. 51, p. 173; Lucran, Dial. 
Mort. 13, 5, and Paras. 36; 
that Aristotle was a glutton, and 
for that reason went to the 


Macedonian Court and flattered 
Alexander, and that at his death 
75 (or even 300) dishes were 
found in his house: or that 
he was immoral in relation to 
Pythias and Herpyllis, and was 
also enamoured of Theodectes of 
Phaselis: and again that he was 
so effeminate that he bathed in 
warm oil (doubtless for medical 
reasons, cf. DioG. 16 and p. 37, 
n. 2, supra), and so miserly that 
he sold the oil afterwards: or 
that in his youth he was too 
fashionable for a philosopher 
(which, as he wasrich and brought 
up at Court, is possible): and 
that he was impudent and sneer- 
ing. If there were any facts 
underlying these stories, we may 
conclude from the character of 
the narrators that they were in 
any case trivial; and we can see 
in the passages of Lucian and 
Theodoret and his quotation from 
Atticus how Aristotle’s own state- 
ments as to wealth and pleasure 
were twisted to support these 
suspicions, 

* Even Stahr (i. 173 sq) pays 
too much attention to these 
charges. 
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Alexander by unworthy means,' and it was not to be 
expected that he should applaud or imitate the follies 
of a Callisthenes. To impute it to him as an offence, 
that he attached himself to the Macedonian party, is to 
apply to him an erroneous and inapplicable standard. 
By birth and training he was a Greek. But while all 
his personal ties attached him to the royal house to 
which he and his father owed so much, no one can say 
that the consideration of the general position of politics 
ought necessarily to have turned him against their 
policy. So satisfied was Plato of the untenable character 
of the existing political relations, that he had advocated 
sweeping changes. Plato’s follower could the less evade 
the same conviction, since he had a keener insight into 
men and things, and had clearly detected the con- 
ditions on which the vitality of States and forms of 
government depends. With his practical acumen he 
could not put his trust in the Platonic ideal of a State ; 
he was forced to seek the materials for a political re- 
construction from among the political relations as they 
were and the powers already existing, At that day no 


1 Stahr thinks it sounds like angry with inferiors, and that he 


flattery when Aristotle writes to 
Alexander (Arist. Fragm. No. 
611, apud ABELIAN, V. H. xii. 
54) 5 Oupds nad %) dpyh od xpds 
loovs (1. fooovs with Rutgers, 
Rose and Heitz) dArAd xpds 
rovs xpelrrovas yivera, ool 5 
oSels Yros, but if this is genuine 
Aristotle said no more than the 
trath, and he wrote, according to 
Elian, in order to appease 
Alexander’s wrathagainst certain 
persons, for which purpose he 
tells him that one cannot be 


stood above all men, which was 
surely true of the conqueror of 
the Persian Empire. We cannot 
tell whether the letter is genuine. 
Heitz ( Verlor. Schr. d. Arist. 287) 
suggests that this fragment does 
not agree with that in Plut. 
(Tranqu. An. 13, p. 472; Arist. 
Fragm. 614, 1581, b) in which 
Aristotle is made to compare 
himself with Alexander, but the 
letter is much the more doubtful 
of the two. 
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new foundation could be found except in the Macedonian 
kingdom, for the Greek States were no longer able at 
once to maintain their independenceagainst the foreigner 
and to reform their inner life. The whole course of 
history so far had proved this so conclusively, that even 
a Phocion was forced to say, in the Lamian War, that 
unless the moral conditions of Greece were altered 
there was nothing to be expected from an armed rising 
against Macedon.! Doubtless such a conviction would 
come far less readily to an Athenian statesman than to 
a friend of the Macedonian kings, who was a citizen 
of a small city like Stagira, once destroyed by Philip, 
and then reorganised as a Macedonian town. Can 
we blame him if he accepted that view, and, with a 
just appreciation of the political situation, attached 
himself to that party which alone had a future, and 
from which alone, if from any, Greece could still find 
salvation from the dissension and decay within, and the 
loss of power to face the enemy without? Can we 
condemn him if he felt that the old independence of 
the Greek cities must come to an end, when its basis 
in the civic virtue of their citizens was gone? Can we 
object if he believed that in his pupil Alexander was 
fulfilled the condition under which he held that 
monarchy was natural and just 2—where one man stands 
out so clearly beyond all others in efficiency as to make 
their equality with him impossible? Can we complain 
if he preferred to see the hegemony of Hellas rather in 
the hands of such a man than in those of the ‘ great 
king’ of Persia, for whose favour the Greek cities had 


1 PLut. Phoc. 23. 2 Polit. iii. 13 fin. 
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been bidding against each other ever since the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, and hoped that he would give the 
Hellenes the only thing they lacked to become the 
rulers of the world—a political unity ?! 

As for the charge of jealousy of others’ fame, it is 
true that his philosophical polemics are often cutting and 
sometimes unfair. Butthey never take on any personal 
colour, and it would be impossible to prove that they ever 
rest on any other motive than the desire to make his point 
as sharply, and establish it as completely as possible. 
If he does sometimes give us the impression of insisting 
on his own discoveries, we ought to set off against this 
the conscientiousness with which he seeks out every 
seed of truth, even the remotest, in the work of his 
predecessors ; and remembering this, we shall find that 
all that remains is but a very intelligible and very 
pardonable self-appreciation. 

Still less—to pass over minor matters ?—need we 
attach any importance to the allegation that Aristotle 
hoped soon to see philosophy completed.? If he did, it 
would have been only the same self-deception of which 
many other thinkers have heen guilty, including some 
who have not been, as he was, the teachers of mankind 


} Polit. vii. 7, 1327 b, 29, 
reckoning the merits of the 
Greek race: didwep éAevOepdy re 


standing of the Rhet. ad Alez. 
c. 1 fin. (cf. Fhet. iii. 9, 1410 b, 2). 
§ Cic. Tuse. iii. 28,69 : Avisto- 


SiareAet nal BéArTiora moArTevdpe- 
voy Kad Suvduevoy &pxev wavtwv 
pias Tuyxdvov wodirelas. 

2 Like the tale told by Valer. 
Max. viii. 14, 3, as a proof of 
Aristotle’s sitis im capessenda 
laude, which is plainly an idle 
invention based on a misunder- 


teles reteres philosophos accusans 
qui existimavissent philosophiam 
suis ingeniis esse perfectam, ait 
e08 aut stultissimos aut gloriosissi- 
mos fuisse: sed se videre, quod 
paucis annis magna accession facta 
esset, breri tempore philosophiam 
plane absolutam fore. 
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for tens of centuries. In fact, the remark seems to 
have occurred in an early“work of Aristotle’s,' and to 
have related not to his own system but to Plato's, 
which professed to open out a prospect of an early com- 
pletion of all science.? 

So far as Aristotle’s philosophical writings, the 
scanty fragments of his letters, the provisions of his 
will, and our incomplete accounts of his life afford 
us any picture of his personality, we cannot but 
honour him. Nobility of principles, a just moral 
sense, a keen judgment, a susceptibility to all beauty, 
a warm and lively feeling for family life and friendship, 
gratitude towards benefactors, affection for relatives, 
benevolence to slaves and those in need,? a loyal love for 
his wife, and a lofty conception of marriage far tran- 
scending the traditional theories of Greece—such are 
the traits that we can see. They all carry us back to 
that faculty of moral tact to which in his Ethics he 
reduced all virtue, backed as it was in him by a wide 
knowledge of men and by deep reflection. We are 
bound to suppose that the principles he asserts in his 
Ethics were the guides of his own life,‘ the recoil from 


all manner of one-sidedness 


1 In the dialogue Tepl gido- 
goplas, to which it is rightly 
referred by Rose (Ar. Fr. No. 1) 
and Heitz (A. &r. p. 33). 

2 As Bywater (Journ. of 
Philol. vii. 69) also says. In 
Aristotle’s extant works he often 
refers to the need of further 
investigation. 

’ As to the former, cf. his 
will, which provides inter alia 
that none of those who had 


and excess, and the orderly 


personally served him should be 
sold, and that several should be 
freed and even started in life. 
As to the latter, cf. his saying, 
ap. Di0G. 17, ob Tov tpdmrov, &AAG 
Tov &vOpwroy hAénoa. 

‘ Cf. his expressions in the 
Letter to Antipater, ap. AULIAN, 
V. H. xiv. 1 and ap. Dioa. 18. 
In the former fragment he says 
as to the withdrawal of former 
honours (de q. v. p. 36, n. 3, 
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appreciation of things which despises nothing that has 
its roots in human nature, but attributes an absolute 
value only to the spiritual and moral factors of life. 
And if his character, so far as we know it, and in spite 
of any little weaknesses which may have attached to 
it, seems to us lofty and honourable, still more are 
his powers and intellectual achievements altogether 
astounding. Never have so great a wealth of know- 
ledge, so careful powers of observation, and so untiring 
a zeal for acquisition, been found in combination with 
such keenness and power of scientific thinking, with a 
philosophic insight so capable of piercing into the 
essence of things, with a width of view so fully capable 
of at once seeing the unity and coherence of all know- 
ledge, and embracing and subordinating all its branches. 
In poetic swing, in richness of fancy, in the insight of 
genius, he cannot compete with Plato. His powers lay 
wholly on the side of knowledge, not of art.! That 
fascinating witchery of speech with which Plato holds 
us is hardly ever to be found in the extant works of the 
Stagirite, though many of those that are lost are praised, 
doubtless with justice, for their literary grace.2 But 
he outstrips his master in all those qualities which 
mark the full manhood of science—in width and solidity 


supra) otrws Exw, as pire pot 
opddpa méAciy brép abray pire mot 
pundéy wéAew; in the latter, as to 
one who had reviled him behind 
his back: axdyra me kal paorryourw. 

1 The few poetic attempts we 
have show no great gift. On the 
other hand his wit was noted 
(DEMETR. De LHloc. 128), and 
the apophthegms (ap. Dioa. 


17 sq) and the fragments of 
letters (ap. DEMETR. 29, 233) 
give proof of it. That it went 
with a tendency to banter and 
sauciness of speech (&katpos orw- 
puaAla), as Alian (V. A. iii. 19) 
tells us of him in his youth, is 
possible, though not proved by 
the existing testimony. 
2 De quo infra. 
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of research, in purity of scientific method, in ripeness 
of judgment, in wary discrimination, in his compact 
brevity and inimitable keenness of statement, and in 
the definite use and comprehensive development of a 
scientific terminology. He cannot inspire us, lay hold 
of our hearts, weld in one the scientific and the moral 
energies, at all in the same way as Plato does. His 
work is drier, more professional, more closely confined 
to the field of cognition than Plato’s had been. But 
within these lines he has, so far as one man might, 
achieved success. For thousands of years he showed 
philosophy her way. For the Greeks he inaugurated 
the age of learning. In every field of knowledge then 
open to him he enriched the sciences by original in- 
vestigations, and advanced them by new conceptions. 
Even if we put at their highest possible measure the 
help he derived from his forerunners, and the assistance 
he obtained from scholars and friends, and perhaps also 
from trained slaves,! the range of his achievements 
still runs so far beyond the common standard, that we 
can scarcely understand how one man in a short life 
could accomplish it all, especially since we know that 
his restless soul had to wring from a weakly body the 
needful vitality for this gigantic work.? Aristotle has 
fulfilled his historic vocation and solved the philosophic 
task it set him, as scarce any other ever did. Of what 
he was as a man we know unhappily too little, but we 


1 Callisthenes of Babylon is the story is suspicious because of 
said to have sent him informa- the addition that these observa- 
tion of astronomical observations tions went back 31,000 years. 
there (SIMPL. De Celo, Schol. * Cf. p. 87, n. 2, and Dio4. v. 
503, a, 26, following Porph.), but 16. 
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have no reason to believe the attacks of his foes, or 
to refuse to accord to him that favourable judgment 
which his own Ethics with many subsidiary indications 
must demand. 
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CHAPTER II 
ARISTOTLE'S WRITINGS 
A.—Consideration of the particular works seriatim 


THE literary activity of Aristotle startles us at the outset 
both by its extent and its manysidedness. The works 
which we have under his name extend over all 
branches of philosophy, and they exhibit a vast 
wealth of wide observation and historical learning. Yet 
to these extant works the ancient catalogues add a great 
number of others, of which only the titles or slight frag- 
ments now remain. ‘Two of these catalogues we have: 
the first in two recensions, that by Diogenes (V. 21 sqq.), 
and that called the ‘Anonymus Menagii’: the other 
in certain Arabic texts.! The first list contains, in 
Diogenes, 146 titles, most ? of which the ‘ Anonymus’® 
has preserved, leaving out‘ a few ® and adding seven or 
eight new ones. An appendix adds forty-seven titles— 
many of which,® however, are only repetitions or variants 
of those already entered—and ten Pseudepigrapha. 


1 See both in the Arist. 
Fragm. of Rose and Heitz (Ar. 
Opp. v. 1463, Berlin ed., iv. b, 
1 sq., Paris ed.) 

2 According to the earlier 
text 111, but as completed by 
Rose from an Ambrosian MS. 132. 

® According to Rose’s pro- 
bable conjecture (A. Libr. Ord. 


48) he was Hesychius of Miletus, 
who lived about 500. 

* As to the possible grounds 
of this omission cf. HE&ITz, 
Verlor. Schr. Arist. p. 15. 

5 14 by onetext, 27 by the other. 

6 If our count is right there 
are 9, z.e. Nos. 147, 151, 154, 155, 
167, 171, 172, 174, 182, repeating 
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Both the sources agree in putting the total number of 
books at nearly 400.! The author of the first catalogue 
cannot be (as Rose imagines”) identified with Andro- 
nicus of Rhodes, the well-known editor and arranger of 
Aristotle’s works,’ though it is not to be doubted that 
that Peripatetic did compile a catalogue of Aristotle’s 
writings.‘ For even if we could set aside the fact that 
Andronicus is said to have given the total number at 
1,000 books,® and the circumstance that the extant 
index includes * the Ilepi épynvelas, which he rejected,’ 
it remains clear that we should look to find in Andro- 
nicus’s edition those writings above all that are in- 
cluded in our extant Corpus Aristotelicum, which is 
derived, speaking broadly, from his own. This is- far 
from being true of the extant catalogues, for many 
important parts of the extant Corpus are either alto- 
gether absent or at least are not to be traced under 


Nos. 106, 7, 111, 91, 98, 16, 18, 
39 and 11 of the main list. 

1 Dioe. 34, and the ANOS. 
MENAG. at the beginning of his 
list. The titlesin Diog. (reckoning 
the Letters as one book for each 
correspondent named and the 
TeArreias as a single book) vive 
375 books: those in the Aron. as 
completed by Rose, 391. 

2 Arist. Pacudepig. 3. 

3 Cf. Zettee. Ph. d. Grr. Pt. 
ii a, >49, 3 (21 elition ). 

* This is clear from the a eve- 
mentioned ge of Fix. 
(Sulla, 26) from the 3. War-. * 
(cf. p. 37, n. 4. supra. acc Larid. 
Schol.in Ar. 24.4a.1%. J: is »-+ 
credible that Arstromivcs c+r415 
adopted the catavg.+ «5 Her- 
mippus (e. Herrz, 4r. Fr. iz, 

voL. L 


which did pot at all correspond 
with his own work. A similar 
catalogue of the writings of 
Theophrastus is ascribed to him 
by the Scholia at the end of his 
Metaphysics and at the being ng 
of the severth book of the Hist. of 
Plants. 

> Davin, Schol.ia Ar. 
19. 

* This is the more ren ariale 
Kia A We ater fro, DIO, Bh 
that the emtaverue wae 1G Ee 
ONL Wolke Islet ak yee 
Lone, Perrare (Inal d. Ar. 23s, 
therel.re bltiemeee that the 
EE B28 iret in the exta- 

wie Of Avtronlowe ty am 


24,4, 


In%es 
wee “. 


LOEX tm f42., Pry. 5%. 
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ness is doubtful or which are certainly forged, there is 
very little left. A few poems and poetic fragments,' 
and perhaps some part of the matter said to be cited 
from his Jetters,? may stand. The so-called Apologia 
of Aristotle,? and the QOrutions in praise of Plato and 
Alexander,’ must be rhetorical inventions of later date. 


forthat of Heitzin Av. Opp. iv. b, 
L sy. of the Didot edition. 

' For these, with the notices 
relating to them, v. BERGHK, Lyr. 
Gr. 604 sy., RoSk, As. Pseud. 598 
sq., 7. #7. 621 sq., p. 1683, and 
Fy. Hz. 333 sq. The most im- 
portant are those above cited 
(p. 12, n. 4, p. 20, n. 3), whose 
genuineness we have no reason 
todoubt. D. 145 mentions éryand 
éAcyeia, and AN. 138; éyxapia 4 
Suvous appear in AN. -Lyp. 180. 

2 The Letters of Aristotle, 
praised by DEMETR. Lloc. 230, 
SimPL. Categ. 2 y, Schol. in utr. 
27, a, 43, and others (cf. ROsE, 
Ar, Ps. 587, HEITZ, Verl. Schr. 
286, and ur. 2%. 604-620, p. 
1579, Fr. Hz. 321 sq.) as the high- 
watcr mark of epistolary style, 
were collected in eight books by 
one Artemon, otherwise unknown 
(vw. DEMETR. Eloc., 223, DAVID, 
Schol. in Ar. 24, a, 26, and PT. 
No. 87). Andronicus is said to 
have reckoned twenty books (Pt. 
No. 90, cf. GELL. xx. 5, 10), but 
perhaps it was only twenty letters, 
which is the number in AN. 
137. D. 144 names letters 
to Philip, letters to the Sely- 
brians, four letters to Alexander 
(cf. DEMETR. loc. 234, Ps. 
Amm. 47), nine to Antipater, and 
seven to others. The letters of 
or to Diares (de quo v. SIMPL. 
Phys, 120), mentioned by PHILOP. 
De An. K. 2, arenot in D. All 


extant Fragments seem to come 
from the editions of Artemon and 
Andronicus. It isdifficult to say if 
any are genuine, since some are 
certainly not. Not only Rose (4dr. 
Ps. 585, Ar. Libr. Ord. 113) but 
also Heitz (Verl. Schr. 280, Fr. 
Hz. 321) considers all the letters 
forged. That the six now ex- 
tant (ap. STAHR, Ar. ii. 169, 
and fr. Hz. 329) are so is 
clear, and Heitz holds that they 
could not even have been in 
Artemon’s collection. 

* Cf. p. 35, n. 3, supra; Ar. 
Fr. 601, p. 1578; fr. Hz, 320. 

‘ An ’Eyxdpmsov TlAdrwvos is 
quoted by Olympiod. in Georg. 
166 (v. Jahrb. f. Philol., Suppl. 
xiv. 895, and Az. Fr. 603, Fr. Az. 
319); but it is more than suspi- 
cious, since no one used what 
would have been the best source 
of Platonic biography. A Pane- 
gyric on Alexander ap. THEMIST. 
Or. iii. 55 (Ar. Fr. 602, Fr. Hs. 
319) is condemned by the Fr. 
ap. RUTIL. LUPUS, De Fig. Sent. 
i. 18, if that belongs to it, Ber- 
nays’ theory of another Alexander 
(Dial. Ar. 156) being very im- 
probable. An ’EyxAngia ’AActdy- 
dpov is named by AN. (No. 193) as 
spurious. Books II, ’AAetdvdpou are 
ascribed by Eustath. ay. DIONYS. 
Per. v. 1140, and AN. App. 176, 
to Aristotle through some con- 
fusion between his name and 
Arrian’s. Cf. HBITZ, Verl. Schr. 
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A second section of the writings may inclade those 
which dealt with scientific questions, but were vet 
essentially distinct in form from all the extant treatises, 
namely, the Dialoyues.' We have repeated proofs ? 
that Aristotle, in one class of his works, did make 
use of the form of dialogue. It is said that his 
Dialognes differed from those of Plato in the fact 
that the individuality of the persons corversing was 
not carried through,? and that the author kept the 
lead of the conversation in his own hands.‘ Of the 
known works of this kind, the Eudemus,* the three 
books On Philosophy® and the four books On Jus- 


291, and MULLER, Script. rer. 
Alex. pref. v. 

! Cf. BERNAYS, Dialoge d. Ar. 
(1863), He1T2, Verl. Schr. 141- 
221, Rose, Ar. Pseud. 23 sq. 

2 Cf. Cic. Ad Att. xiii. 19, 4, 
BasiL. Ep. 135 (167) ap. Rose, 
Ar. Ps. 24, PLuUT. Adr. Col. 14,4, 
Dio CHRyY8. Or 53, p. 274, ALEX. 
ap. DAVID, Schol. in Air. 24, b, 
33, DavID, ibid. 24, », 10 sq., 26, 
b, 35; PHILOP. ibid. 35, b, 41, 
and De .in. E. 2; PROCL. ap. 
PHILOP. tern. VM. 2, 2 (cf. 
Av. Fr. 10) and In Tim. 338 d; 
AMMON. Categ. 6, b (ap. STAHR, 
Ar. ii. 255); SuMPL. Phys. 2, b; 
PRISCIAN, Solut. Proem. p. 553 b. 

3 BasIL. Ep. 135 (167) ap. 
RosE, Ar. Pseud. 24. Ar. Fr. 1474. 
HEITZ, 146. 

* Cic. ut supra. Ad Quint. 
Fr. iii. 5 does not refer to Dia- 
logues. ‘ Aristotelius mos,’ in C1c. 
Ad Fam.i. 9, 23, has a wider sense; 
and refers to the ‘in utramque 
partem disputare, cf. De Orat. ili. 
21, 80; but see HEITz, 149. 

5’ This remarkable Dialogue 


(de q. r. BERNAYS, 21, 143 etc., 
and Rhein. Mus. x¥1. 236 54, 
Rose, .ir. Ps. 52 sy., ir. F'r. 32- 
43, p. 1AT9, Fr. Hz. 47) is called 
Eb3nuos (THEMIST. De An. 197, 
and cf. quotations in -{r Fr. 
41), or Mepi fuxyqs (D. 13, AN. 13. 
PLUT. Div 22), or Ebsnpos % x. 
yuyys (PLUT. Cums. ad Ajel. 27. 
p- 115, and Simpi. ap. ir. Fr. 
42). We lear from PLUT. Dw 
22, and Cic. ZArin. 1, 25, 53, 
that it was dedicated to Aristotle's 
friend, Eudemus, who died in 
Sicily 352 B.c. (cf. p. 11 n. 4 sapra,, 
and it was probably written sor. 
after (KEISCHE, Forsch. i. 16,. 
Of the Fraginents ascribed to it vy 
Rose, more protat:e places will te 
indicated infra for Fr. 36, 3%, and 
43. Aristotice himseif seems, i De 
aAn.i. 4, init. lo refer to 4 discus 
sioninthe Eudemus, cf ir. Fr. 41. 

‘D. 3, AN. 3 (who by 
oversight gives four leoks), 
BERBNAYS, 47, 95, Robe, Ar. Ps. 
27, Ar. Fr. 1-21, p. 1474, Hertz, 
Verl. Schr. 179 84., Fr. Hz. 39 wy., 
BYWATER, ‘Aristotle.  --~¢ 
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Arabic copyists in an incomplete form. For while 
Ptolemy put the total of Aristotle’s works at 1,000 
Books, their lists comprise only some 100 treatises, 


counting about. 550 Books.! 


Of the component parts of 


our extant Corpus only a few are wanting, and their 


absence may be partly accidental.? 


(Ibn el Kifti, d. 1248, ay, Rose, 
ibid.) says this Ptolemy was an 
admirer of Aristotle, who wrote 
a book, Zlstorice Ar. et Mortis 
ejuset Scriptorum Ordo, addressed 
to Aa‘las (or Actlas): the other 
(ibn Abi Oscibia, d. 1269, tdid.) 
also speaks of his Liber ad 
Gialas de vita Ar. et ewimia pie- 
tate testamenti ejus et indice 
scriptorum ejus noterum. Both 
copy from him biographical de- 
tails as well as the Catalogue, but 
seem to know no more of him 
than that. he lived ‘in prorincia 
ftum’ (i.e. the Roman Empire), 
and that he was a different per- 
son from the author of the Ad- 
magest, What they say, how- 
ever, corresponds exactly with 
what. David, Sehol. in Ar. 22, a, 
10 (after Proclus, cf. 1. 23), says 
of a Ptolemy who reckoned the 
total of Aristotle's books (as did 
Andronicus, cf. p. 49, n. 5) at 
1,000, avaypaphy abvay wonoduevos 
kal roy Biov abrod kal rhy didbeow: 
and with the remarkin V. dare. 8, 
as to the same, that to his list of 
Aristotle’s works he added his 
will. David takes this Ptolemy 
to be Ptolemwus Philadelphus, 
but this merely proves the igno- 
rance of David, or the pupil who 
recorded his lectures; though we 
know that Ptolemmus Philadel- 
phus himself was a collector of 
Aristotle’s works (ATHEN. i. 3, 
DAVID,and AMMON. Schol.in Ar. 
28, a, 13, 43), and was a pupil of 


Some others are 


Strato (Dioa. v.58). The fact that 
the Ptolemy who compiled the 
Catalogue came after Andronicus 
is clear from the mention of 
Andronicus at No. 90, and of 
Apellicon at No. 86. Of the 
writers of that name known to 
us, Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord. 45) sug- 
gests as the same the Neoplato- 
nist Ptolemzeus, named by JAMBL. 
ap. SToB. Eel. i. 904, and by 
Procuus Jn Tim. 7. Another was 
a contemporary of Longinus, but 
he is said (by PoRPH. V. Plot. 20) 
to have written no_ scientific 
works. The most probable iden- 
tification would be with the Peri- 
patetic Ptolemy, whose attack 
on a definition of grammar by 
Dionysius Thrax is quoted by 
SEXT. MATH. i. 60, and by the 
Schol. in BEKKER’S Aneod. ii. 730, 
and whose date therefore must 
lic somewhere between Dionysius 
and Sextus (70-220 B.c.). 

' An exact reckoning is not 
possible without going into the 
variations of the numbering in 
the different texts. If the 171 Po- 
litics were counted separately, 
they would raise the total to 
about 720. 

2 The most important omis- 
sions are the Kthktcs and _ the 
Gconomics; besides which there 
are the Rhetoric. ad Alezx., the 
book upon Melissus, &c.; and the 
tracts II. dxovoraéy, Tl. dvawvegs, 
TI. évurviey, Tl. payruchs tiis & 
tots Sxvois, TI. vedraros nal yhows, 
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named twice over. The fact that this Arabic catalogue 
was taken from a Greek original is proved by the 
Greek titles, often hopelessly miswritten. which are 
set against most of the items. 

It is obvious that catalogues of such a character 
and origin offer no sufficient security either for the 
completeness of their reckoning or for the authenticity 
of the writings they include. Nothing but a fall and 
accurate inquiry into the merits of each case can enable 
us to decide as to the claims of those texts or fragments 
which are handed down to us under Anistotle's name. 
Such an inquiry cannot here be fully carried out ; but 
it will not be out of place to combine with a complete 
review of all the writings ascribed to Anstotle a concise 
appreciation of the points to be considered in passing 
judgment on their authenticity.! 

To begin at the point where the old catalogues end. 
we may distinguish from the philosophical treatises 
those writings which dealt with personal matters—the 
letters, poems, and occasional pieces. Their number is 
relatively small ; and if we exclude those whose genuine- 


{1. devov nal eypnydpoews, and iI. 
xpwpdrey; the II. xdopou, Il. dperar 
cal xaxi@y, II. Bavpaclov &xovepd- 
rwv, and the Sucwyvepuh. But 
as No. 40 includes the De Memoria 
et Somno, so it may be that others 
of the small scientific tracts 
are bracketed in the list under 
one title and number. 

1 As to the works known only 
by titles or fragments, cf. the 
thorough inquiry of Heitz( Verlor. 
Schrift. d. Ar., 1865), refuting 
Val. Rose, whose learned essays, 
De Ar. Librorum Ordine et 


Auctoritate, 1854, and Ar. Pseud- 
epigraphus, 1863, rejected too 
summarily all the lost and several 
of the extant books. —The writings 
named in the ancient Catalogues 
will be cited in this chapter by 
Rose’s numbers (p. 48, n. 1); of 
the Catalogues themselves, that of 
Diogenes will be cited as D., that 
of the Anonymus Menagii as AN., 
and the Ptolemy of the Arabic 
texts as PT. Ar. Fr. will be 
used for the collection of the 
fragments by Rose in Ar. Opp. v, 
1463 sq., Berlin ed.; and F*%. Hz. | 
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yet distinguished, as it seems, from the strictly scientific 
treatises by their popular style of treatment. These are 
(at least in part) ascribable to the same period of 


Aristotle’s work.! 


named in the previous note, there 
are very few as to which we can 
form an approximate judgment ; 
but there do not seem to be de- 
cisive grounds for rejecting any 
of them. 

! To the same period with the 
Eudemus belongs also the Pro- 
trepticus (D. 12; AN. 14; Pr. 1 
—where it is probably transposed 
with the II. g:Aoo. and is there- 
fore said to have three books.— 
Ar, Fr, 47-50, p. 1483; 2r. Lz. 
46). According to TELES, circa 
250 B.c., it was addressed to the 
Cyprian prince Themiso, and was 
known to Zeno and to his teacher 
Crates (v. STOB. Floril. 95, 21). 
ROSE, Av. Ps.68 (with a fortassc), 
BYWATER, Journ. of Phil. ii. 55, 
and USENER, —hein. Mus. xxviii. 
372, suppose it to have been a 
Dial., and BERNAYs, 116, gives 
no opinion; but Hr1Tz, V. 8.196, 
and HIRZEL, Hermes, x. 61, seem 
to be right in saying that it was 
a continuous essay. The reasons 
are (1) that Teles says ‘Ap. 
mpotpertixoy by Eypawve wpds Oeul- 
owva: and although a Dial. like 
a drama may be dedicated to a 
man, Ti) xpooypapew, yet it can- 
not be written to anyone, xpés 
twa ypdoew: (2) that all other 
mxporpertixol that we know were 
essays and not dialogues; even 
the pseudo-Platonic Clitophon, 
which got an unsuitable second 
title of Wporpewrixds (Thrasyll. 
ap. DioG. iii. 60), is no exception 
to this, for it is not a dialogue, 
but a speech introduced only by 


To that period must also belong 


a couple of conversational re- 
marks, which may therefore as 
properly be called wporperrixds 
as Menexenus with its longer con- 
versational preface could be 
called émxirdgios (Thras. ibid; 
AR. Zthet. iii. 14, p. 1416, b, 30). 
If Cicero used it as a model for 
his Hortensius (Script. Hist. Aug. 
V. Sal. Gallieni, c. 2), it may still 
be questioned whether the dia- 
logue form was part of the imi- 
tation. As Usener, wt supra, 
shows, Cicero also used it for 
the Somnium Scipionis, Rep. vi., 
and, mediately or immediately, 
Censorinus, D. Nat. 18,11. By- 
water, ut supra, has also shown 
(but cf. Hirzel) that Jamblicus 
used it for his own Protrepticus. 
—Of a kindred nature apparently 
was the II. waidelas (D. 19; AN. 
10; Pt. 4; Av. Fr. 51, p. 1484; 
Ar, Ps. 72; He1tz, V. 8S. 307, 
Fr. Hz. 61). As no fragments 
are preserved, we cannot tell 
whether the II. ndorvqs (D. 16, cf. 
66; AN. 15; Pr. 16; HEITZ, 
V. S. 203; Fr. Hz. 59) was a 
dialogue or not. The book 
II. Bacirelas (D. 18; AN. 16; 
Pr.7; Ar. Fr. 78, 79, probably 
also 81, p. 1489; Fr. Hz. 59), 
which was addressed to Alexan- 
der, and apparently referred to by 
Eratosthenes (ap. STRABO, i. 4, 
9, p. 66), was more probably an 
essay (v. HEITZ, V. S. 204) than 
a dial. (RosE, Av. Ps. 93,’and 
BERNAYS, 56). On the other 
hand, the title "AAdtavdpos 4 bwtp 
(wepl) &wolkoy [-x:ey], if the text 
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the treatise On the Good.' It was an account of the 
substance of Plato’s lectures,? and what little is recorded 
from or of it gives no reason to doubt its genuineness.’ 


be correct, rather suggests a dial. 
(D.17; Ar. Fr. 80; BERNAYS, 56; 
Fr. Hz.61. Hertz, V. S. 204, 207, 
suggests pbs ’AAEE. iwip arolxwy 
kal w. Baoirelas. <A preferable 
conjecture would be, én. dwolxwy a’. 
x. BactAelas a’), Other fragments 
which Rose places among the 
Dials. will be referred to infra. 

1 The II. rayaov consisted, 
according to D. 20, of three books; 
AN. 20, one book ; PT. 8, five books: 
ALEX. ad Metaph. iv. 2, 1003 
b, 36, 1004 b, 34, 1005 a, 2 re- 
peatedly quotes Book II., and 
the regular form of citation is év 
rois , Tay. Apart from the Cata- 
logues, we never hear of this 
work except in the Aristotelian 
Commentators, whose notices 
are collected and discussed by 
BRANDIS, ‘Perd. Ar. Libr. de 
Ideis et de Bono,’ Gr.-rom. Phil. ii. 
b, 1,84; KRISCHE, Forsch. i.268 ; 
Rosg, Ar. Ps. 46, Ar. Fr. 22-26, 
p. 1477, and Heitz, V. 8. 209, 
Fr. Hz. 79. Brandis (ibid.) has 
shown that none of them except 
Alexander possessed the work 
itself. Heitz, p. 203, doubts this 
even as to Alex., because hein one 
place (p. 206, 19) distinguishes 
the éxAoyh ray évayriwy noticed 
Ar. Metaph. iv. 2,1004 a, 2 (de q. 
infra) from the second book I. 
vaya0ov, and in another place 
(p. 218, 10, 14) identifies them. 
These passages seem, however, 
only to show that Alexander 


knew of no ékA. 7. év, as a sepa- 


rate book, but saw in the second 
book II. ray. a discussion to 
which, as far as the sense went, 
Aristotle might be referring, so 


that he was not sure whether Ari- 
stotle’s reference referred to the 
II. ray. or to a special work. If 
so, this makes rather for than 
against Alexander’s knowledge 
of the II. rayd@0v. SIMPL. De 
An. 6, b, PHILOP. De An. C. 2 
(cf. Ar. Fr. p. 1477 b, 35), Surp. 
*Ayaé. p. 35, b, believe that the 
words éy rois wept pidocodtas de- 
youéevors in AR. De An. i. 2, 404, 
b, 18, refer to this work, whereas 
they really refer to Platonic 
writings (cf. Zeller, II. a. 636, 4). 
But this proves only that these 
writers knew the Il. raya0ot at 
second hand. Rose’s view that 
this work was a Dial. is re- 
futed by Hertz, V. 8.217. We 
cannot tell whether Aristotle 
published in his lifetime his 
notes upon the lectures of Plato, 
or whether they became public 
after his death. If the ékaAoyy r. 
évayr., cited by himself, formed 
part of them, the former would 
of course be true. It is clear 
that the book was in use before 
the end of the third century B.c., 
and certainly before the time of 
Andronicus, because of the men- 
tion of it in Diog.’s list; cf, 
p. 48 sq. supra. 

2 Referred to by Aristoxenus 
and others, cf. Zeller, Plato, 26. 
SIMPL. (Phys. 32, b, 104, b, Schol. 
334, b, 25, 362, a, 8) mentions, 
besides Aristotle, Speusippus, 
Xenocrates, Heraclides and Hes- 
tisus as having published the 
Platonic lectures. 


$ This” ' -vainst SUSE- 
MIHL, vat. Phil. 
2, 53i td loc. 
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There is more doubt about the date of the work On 
the Ideas,’ which Aristotle apparently refers to in the 


Metaphysics,?, and which Alexander possessed.? 


The 


Ketructs from some of Plato’s writings‘ and the mono- 
graphs on earlier and cotemporary philosophers ®— 


' This work is named in D. 
54, and AN. 45 (which give it 
one book only) I. ris id€as or 
Il. id8éas. We have references, 
however, by ALEX. in Metaph. 564, 
b, 15 to the Ist book II. id egy, in 
573, a, 12 tothe 2nd, and in 566, 
b, 16 to the 4th (but in the last case 
we may well read A for A, with 
Ross, Ar. Ps. 191, Ar. Fr. 1509, 
b, 36). SYRIAN, Zn Metaph. 901, 
a, 19, 942, b, 21 speaks of a work 
II. ray eidéy in two books. The 
same is meant in PT. 14 by the 
three books De imaginibus, utrum 
existant an non; but the Arabic 
title ‘ fari aiduln’ indicates that 
their Greek text read not 11. ei3ay, 
but II. eiidAwy; cf. ROSE, Ar. Ps. 
185; Av. Fr. 180-184 p. 1508; 
Fr. Hz, 86 sq. 

2 T, 990 b, 8 sq.; we have 
not only Alexander’s statement 
that this passage refers to the 
work on Ideas, but it seems to be 
the natural inference from Ari- 
stotle’s text itself that he is re- 
ferring to some more detailcd 
discussion of the Ideal Theory 
which is already known to his 
readers. 

3 Rose (Ar. Ps. 186) doubts 
this, bat Alexander’s own state- 
ments (cited in ir. Fr. 183 jin., 
184 fin.) indicate as much. 

4 Ta ée Trav véuwy MAadrwvos (1D. 
21, as 3 Bks., AN. 238 2).—Ta ex 
THs woAtreias a B’ (1). 22. PROCL. 
in Remp. 350 3; Ar. Fr. 176, 
p. 1507).--Ta ée rot Timatov kal 
tav ’Apxuteiwy (alias: Kal ‘Apxv- 


rov; 1). 94; AN. 85; Simpu. De 
Cala, Schol. 491, b, 37 : odvope 4 
emitouny tov Tiualov ypdoew od 
arntiwoe); cf. Fr. Hz. 79. 

5 TI. rap MuOayopelwv, D. 101 
AN. 88: no doubt the same as is 
named Zuvaywyh Trav MuOayopeloas 
apecxdyrwy by SIMPL. De Calo, 
Schol. 492, a, 26 and b, 41 sq.; 
Tlu@ayopixd (ibid. 505, a, 24, 35); 
Tluaryopixds{ -ov 2] (THEO. Arithm. 
5); 11. ris TuOayoptxay addtns 
(ALEX. Metaph. 560, b, 25), and 
II. ijs WMuvOayopuchs piAocoplas 
(JAMBL. V. Pyth. 31). Probably 
the separate title [pbs rods 
Tlv@ayopelous, D. 97, is only a part 
of the same work, as D. gives 
each of them one book only, 
while Alexander and Simpl. 
quote from book 2. The refer- 
ence in Dio@. viii. 34, cf. 19, 
probably belongs to this treatise 
(whether we there read év rq wep! 
Kuauwy, OY mW. Kuduwy only, cf. 
Cobet). Other notices of the 
work are collected by Ross, Ar. 
Ps.193, Ar. Fr. 185-200, p. 1510; 
I'r. Hz. 68.—We find also three 
books II. ris ’Apxuretou [-qzov?] 
pirocodlas in D. 92, AN. 83, Pr. 
9; cf. Ar. Ps. 211, and Fr. Hs. 
77, and cf. last note. Also Mpbs 
7a “AAkualwyos, D. 96, AN. 87; 
TIpoBAhpara ex trav Anpoxplrou, 7 
(72) books, D. 124, AN. 116 (cf. 
Ar, Ps. 213, Ar. Fy. 202 p. 1514, 
i'r. Hz.77;) Tipbs ra MeAlooou, D. 
95, AN. 86; Tp. rd Fopylov, D. 
98, AN. 89; IIp. ra Eevopdyous, 
[-xpdrous in MSS.] D. 99; Mp. 7d 
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so far as these were genuine '—must, however, have 
been mostly compiled during Aristotle’s first residence 
in Athens, or at least before his return from Macedonia. 
A collection of Platonic Divisions ascribed to him 


was no doubt a forgery.” 


Far above all these in historic importance stand the 
works which set out the peculiar system of the Master in 
strict philosophical form. Speaking broadly, it is these 
alone which have survived the first century A.D., and have 


Zivevos, D. 100: our treatise De 
Melisso, &c., to which, besides the 
lost section as to Zeno, another 
cited at second hand by PHILOP. 
Phys. B. 9 as Wp. thy Mappyevidou 
Sétay seems to have belonged. 
We know that this work was used 
by Simplicius (cf. Zeller,i.474 sq.). 
There was also the Mept rijs Srevo- 
twrov kal Zevoxpdrous| pirdocoplas], 
D. 93, AN. 84. 

1 We cannot judge as to the 
genuineness of several, of which 
we have the titles only. It is 
not impossible that Aristotle may 
have left, among his papers, 
extracts and criticisms on various 
philosophic systems written 
down in- the course of his studies, 
and that recensions of these were 
published. It is also possible 
that similar collections may have 
passed themselves off under his 
name. That the latter was the 
case with the tracts in our Corpus 
on the Eleatic School is proved 
in ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. i. 465 84. 
It is more difficult to decide as 
to the authenticity of the work on 
the Pythagoreans. If all the fables 
(see ZELLER, Ph. d, Gr. i. 285) 
which appear in Fr. 186, were 
related as historic fact, the book 
could not be Aristotle's, but in 


view of the character of our 
informants it is very possible 
that they presented as history 
what he had only stated as a 
Pythagorean tradition. Similarly 
the meanings of the Pythagorean 
symbols (#7. 190 sq.) and the 
contents of #2. 188, which Isidor. 
ap. CLEMENT. Strom. vi. 641 
falsely attributes to Aristotle 
himself, are merely references to 
Pythagorean theories. The rest 
of the passages cited from this 
book as to the Pythagorean 
system give no reason t» reject 
it. The apparent contradiction 
between F7. 200 (ap. SIMPL. Der 
Calo, Schol. 492, b, 39 sq.) and 
AR. De Calo ii, 2, 285, b, 25 is 
quite reconcileable, without fe)- 
lowing Alexander in assuming a 
Jalsa lectio, for which, however, 
fr. 195, ap. SIMPL. ibid. 492, a, 
18, gives some ground. 

* This is named in the exist- 
ing lists only by Pr. 53, a» ‘ Ji- 
risio, Platonis’ (formerly mie. 
translated ‘jusjurandum' or ‘ tes- 
tamentum L71.’). Wt was, perhasa, 
the same ak the Aristetelian Buu- 
péges (r. p. 75, . 2, infray else. 
Where mentiongl 4 ole las 
work, obviously a4 later resp .ys, 
of the Pseudy-Ari-utelion +--~* 
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thereby transmitted to mediveval and modern times a 
first-hand knowledge of the Aristotelian philosophy. 
Their preservation itself is no doubt primarily due to 
the fact that it was in them that that philosophy was 
first. expounded in the systematic maturity in which he 
set it forth during the years of his teaching at Athens. 

If we take what is now extant or otherwise known 
to us of this class of works, that which first meets us 
is the important set of treatises which laid the founda- 
tion for all later logic: the Categories,' the book on 


used for the account given of 
Plato by Dioa. iii. 80, is printed 
by Rosk, Av. 2's. 677-695 (and 
after him by Fy. Hz. 91), under 
the title, A:a:péoers "AptororéAous, 
deq.v. GEUL., Ph.d. Gr. ii. a. 382. 

' The title of this work by 
the common (and probably cor- 
rect) account is Karnyopia; but 
we find it also named as: ITI. ray 
Karnyopiav, Karnyopla: 5éxa, I. 
1av béxa Karnyopiay, Il. trav 5éxa 
yevov, Tl. trav yeva@v rov syrtos, 
Karnyoplar Hrot w. trav Séxa yev- 
Kwrdtwy yevav, Tl. trav xabddov 
Adywv, IIpd ray romika@y (or TéTwY) ; 
cf. Waltz, Arist. Org. i. 81, 
SIMPL. in Cat. 4, 8B, and DAVID, 
Schol. in Ar. 30, a, 3. The title 
Ta mpd Tay térwy was known to 
Andronicus according to Simpl. 
ibid. 95 ¢ Schol. 81, a, 27, and 
to Boéthius, Zn Pred. iv. p. 191 
(who obviously got hisknowledge 
from the same source as Simpl., 
i.e. Porphyry). Herminus, circa 
160 aA.D., preferred it to the or- 
dinary name. David, however, 
(Schol. 81, b, 25), D. 59, and 
AN. 57 name a book called Ta 
mpo trav rémrwy, besides the Karn- 
yoplat, which is D. 141, AN. 132, 
PT. 25 b; and do not appear to 


think them the same. Andro- 
nicus was probably right (ap. 
SIMPL. ut supra, Schol. 81, a, 27) 
in identifying the title of Ta 
xpd 7. téxwy with the spurious 
appendix of the so-called ‘ Post- 
predicamenta’; and it may have 
been invented either, as he sup- 
poses, by the writer of that tract, 
or by some later editor who found 
the original name, Karryopla, 
too limited for the treatise as 
enlarged by the spurious addi- 
tion. Aristotle himself refers to 
his theory of the Categories (De 
An. i. 1, 5, 402 a, 23, 410 a, 14, 
Anal, Pri. i. 37, cf. the quota- 
tions, infra, p. 189, n. 2, g. ».) 
as known to his readers, and he 
assumes this in other places 
also, which seems to indicate 
that he had dealt with it in a 
published work. There is a more 
definite reference in Eth. WN. ii. 
l init. to Categ. c. 8 (cf. TREN- 
DELENB. Hist. Beitr. i. 174). 
That in th. Hud. i. 8, 1217, 
b 27, may possibly refer not to 
the Categ. but to some work of 
Eudemus, and those in Top. ix., 
(Soph. Hl.) 4.22. 166, b, 14.178, a, 
5, no doubt refer to the passage 
as to categories in Zop. i. 9, init., 
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which, however, is itself so brief 
and undeveloped that it presup- 
poses an early and better account. 
Simpl. (Categ. 4 ¢, Schol. 30, b, 
36) and David (Schol. 30, a, 24) 
say that Aristotle had also re- 
ferred to this work in another 
place—not now extant—under 
the title of Kar1yopla: or Aéka 
Kar. We are told also that, fol- 
lowing Aristotle’s example, Eu- 
demus, Theophrastus, and Pha- 
hias, wrote not only ‘ Analytica,’ 
and works ‘II. épunvelas,’ but 
also Karnyoplas (AMMON. Schol. 
28, a, 40, and in g. v. Porph. 15 m, 
DAVID, Schol. 19, a, 34, 30, a, 5, 
ANON. ibid. 32, b, 32, 94, b, 14; 
but Brandis in the Rhein. Mus. i. 
1827, p. 270, rightly denies this as 
to Theophrastus, and doubts it as 
to Eudemus). The references in 
SIMPL. Cat. 106, a, 107, a, sq., 
Schol. 89, a, 37, 90, a, 12 do not 
prove that Strato referred to Ari- 
stotle’s Categories. On the other 
hand, the ancient critics never 
doubted the genuineness of the 
extant book, although they re- 
jected a second recension (r. 
SimPL. Categ. 4 ¢, Schol. 39, a, 
36; ANON. ibid. 33, b,30; PHILOP. 
thid. 39, a, 19, 142, b, 38; AMMON. 
Cat. 13, 17, and BOETH. Jn 
Pred. 113, all following Ad- 
rastus, a noted critic circa 100 
A. D.; cf. Fr. Hz. 114). The only 
doubts suggested are by Schol. 
33, a, 28 sq., and these appa- 
rently were not derived from 
Andronicus, The internal cha- 
racteristics of the book, how- 
ever, are in many ways open 
to criticisms, which Spengel 
(Miinchn. Gel. Anz. 1845, 41 sq.), 
Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord. 232 sq.), 
and Prantl] (Gesch. @. Logik, i. 
90, 5, 204 sq. 243) have used to 
combat its genuineness, the latter 
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saying that its compiler might 
be found ‘in any master of a 
peripatetic school of the aye 
following Chrysippus’ (p. 207). 
Their critical positions, however, 
are not all tenable. Prantl 
(ibid.) takes exception to the 
number 10; but in the Top. i. 
9, the same ten Categories are 
given, and we know from Dexipp. 
(In Categ. 40, Schol. 48, a, 46) 
and Simpl. (tid. 47, b, 40) that 
Aristotle named these ten in 
other works also. It is true that 
Aristotle generally uses a less 
number; but that may only mean 
either that he here adduces all 
the ten because his object was 
logical completeness, or that he 
counted more Categories at an 
earlier time than he did later. 
He never assumed, as will be 
shown later, a fixed number of 
them. Again, it is objected tbat 
the Kary. speaks of S¢ebrepa: 
ovofa:; but we find as parallels to 
this not only wp@ra: otcia: (e.g. 
Metaph. vii. 7, 13, 1032, b, 2, 
1038, b, 10), but also rpira: odcias 
(ibid. vii. 2, 1028, b, 20, 1043, 
a, 18, 28). The words of Karny. 
c. 5, 2, b, 29: eimérws . . . 
péva . . . Th ef0n Kal ra yen 
Sevrepa: odcla: A€yorra:, are not 
to be translated ‘the term deur. 
ovg. is used for generaand species 
and rightly so,’ since it was not 
commonly so used before Ari- 
stotle, but rather, ‘there is reason 
to treat as a second class of sub- 
stances only genera and species.’ 
Again, when it is remarked in 
Karny. c. 7, 8, a, 31, 39, that, 
strictly speaking, wpés 7: in- 
cludes those things only which 
not merely stand in a-definite 
relation to some other thing, but 
have their essence in such a re- 
lation—ols 7d elvat rabré 
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the parts and kinds of propositions,' those on 


1@ upés vi wws Exeww—there is no 
need to suspect here any trace 
of Stoic influence, since the 
apés ri mws Exew appears also 
in AR. Jop. vi. c. 4, 142, a, 29, 
c. 8, 164, b, 4; Phys. vil. 3, 247, 
a, 2, b, 3, and £tk. .V. i. 12,1101, 
b, 13. It is true, however, that 
all the objections cannot easily 
be set aside. Nevertheless, the 
treatise bears in general a de- 
cisively Aristotelian impress ; it is 
closely related to the Zopics in 
tone and contents, and the ex- 
ternal evidence is heavily in its 
favour.—The best conclusion 
seems to be, not that the whole 
is spurious, but that the seem- 
ingly un-Aristotelian elements are 
to be explained by the assump- 
tion that the genuine body of 
the work extends to c. 9, 11, b, 
7 only, but that what followed 
has dropped out of the recension 
we possess, and is replaced only 
by the short note, c. 9, 11, b, 
8-14. The so-called ‘ Postpra- 
dicamenta’ (c. 10-15) were sus- 
pected as early as Andronicus 
(SIMPL. ut supra, Schol. 81, a, 
27; AMMON. ibid. 81, b, 37), 
and Brandis has now proved they 
are added by another hand (‘U. 
d. Reihenfolge d. Biicher d. Ar. 
Org.,’ Abh. d. Berl. Ahad, Hist. 
phil. Kl. 1833, 267, and Gr.-rém. 
Phil. ii. b, 406). It is another 
question whether & was compiled 
from Aristotelian fragments, as he 
suggests. The concluding para- 
graph, atc. 9, 11, b, 8-14, reads 
exactly as if it came in the place 
of further discussions which the 
editor cut out, justifying himself 
by the remark that there was 
nothing in them which did not 
appear in the earlier part. In 


the body of the work it is pro- 
bablie also that have 
been left out and others added 
in this recensioa; but much of 
the inconsequence of exposition 
and language may as easily be 
due simply to the fact that the 
Categ. were the earliest of the 
logical writings, and were written 
probably many years earlier than 
the Analytics. 

! This book, IT. épunvelas, was 
in ancient times rejected as not 
genuine by Andronicus (so ALEX. 
Anal. pri. 52 a, and Schol. in Ar. 
161 b, 40; AMMON. De Interpr. 
6 a, and Schol. 97 b, 13; BOERTH. 
ibid. 97 a, 28; ANON. ibid. 94 a, 
21; PHILOP. De An. A 13, B 4), 
followed recently by Gumposch 
(Log. Schr. d. Ar., Leipz. 1839) 
and Rose (Ar. Ps. 232). Brandis 
(Abh. d. Berl. Akad. 263 sq., cf. 
Davip, Schol. in Ar. 24 b, 5) 
takes it to be an. incomplete 
sketch of the work, to which c. 
14 (rejected as early as Ammonius 
and passed over by Porphyry; cf. 
AMMON. De Interpr. 201 b; 
Schol. 135 b) has probably been 
added by a later hand. The ex- 
ternal evidence for the work is 
good enough. Not only do all 
three lists agree in naming it (D. 
152, AN. 133, Pr. 2), but we are 
told that Theophrastus referred 
to it in his essay II. xarapdoews 
kal amopdcews (DIOG. v.44; ALEX. 
Anal. pri. 124, Schol. 183 b, 1; 
more explicitly, after Alexander, 
BoETH. ibid. 97, a, 38; ANON. 
Schol. in Ar. 94, b, 13; cf. the 
Schol. ay. WAITZ, Ar. Org. i. 40, 
who, on De Interpr. 17, b, 16, 
remarks: mpds rovréd mnow 6 @cd- 
gpactros, etc.; cf AMMON. De 
Interpr. 73, a, 122, b). It seems 
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conclusions and scientific method in general,! on the 


also that Eudemus Il. Aéfews 
(ALEX. Anal. pri. 6, b, Top. 38, 
Metaph. 63,15; ANON. Schol. in 
Ar. 146, a, 24) may have been 
an imitation of this book (not, 
as Schol. 84, b, 15, wrongly sug- 
gests, of the Categories; cf. the 
quotation from Ammon. in pre- 
ceding note). This last sugges- 
tion, however, is uncertain, and 
the notices as to Theophrastus 
are not absolutely clear, for the 
texts show that he did not name 
the II. épuny. at all. Alexander 
thought he saw, from the way in 
which Theophrastus dealt with 
the subject (¢hema) in his own 
book, reason to infer that he had 
Aristotle in mind; but whether 
he was right in that inference or 
not, we cannot judge. The Schol. 
ap. Waitz has nothing to show 
that the reference there quoted 
from Theophrastus referred to a 
passage in this book, and was not 
rather a general reference to the 
frequently recurring Aristotelian 
law of the excluded middle.— 
On the other hand, it is sin- 
gular that while the TI. épunp. 
is never cited or referred to 
in any of Aristotle’s books (cf. 
Bonitz, Ind. Ar. 102, a, 27), 
it cites not only the First 
analytic (c. 10, 19, b, 31: Anal. 
46,51, 6, 36) and the JZopics 
(c. 11, 20, 6, 26: Zop. ix. 17, 
175, b, 39), but also the II. puxijs 
(c. 1, 16, a, 8), and that for a 
proposition which neither the 
ancient opponents of Andronicus 
nor modern scholars have been 
able to find in it (cf. BoNITz, 
Ind. Ar. 97, b, 49, whose sug- 
gestion, however, is not satis- 
factory). Itsremarks on Rhetoric 
and Poetry (c. 4, 17, a, 5) have 


no relation to the corresponding 
treatises of Aristotle. It should 
be added that the work accords 
throughout with Aristotle’s line 
of thought, but frequently en- 
larges in a didactic way on the 
most elementary points in a 
fashion which one would suppose 
Aristotle would not have found 
necessary at the date at which - 
it must have been written, if by 
him. The question, therefore, is 
not only whether it is by Ari- 
stotle or by another, but whether 
it may not, as Grant suggests 
(Ar. 57), have been written out 
by one of his scholars from oral 
lectures in which the difficulties 
of beginners would naturally be 
kept in view. 

' Syllogisms are dealt with 
by the ’Avadurixd mpdérepa in two 
books, and scientitic method by 
the’Avad. Sorepa, also intwo. The 
fact that D. 49 and An. 46 
give nine books to the ’Avaa. 
apér. (though An. 134 repeats 
the title with two only) points 
probably only to a different divi- 


sion; but it is also possible 
that other tracts are included, 
for the ANON. Schol. in Ar. 


33, b, 32 (cf. DAVID, ibid. 30, 
b, 4, PHILOP. ibid. 39, a, 19, 
142, b, 38, and SIMPL. Categ. 4¢) 
says that Adrastus knew of forty 
books of Analytics, of which only 
the four which are extant were 
counted genuine.— That these 
are genuine is proved beyond 
doubt, both by internal evidence, 
by Aristotle’s own references, 
and by the fact that his earliest 
pupils wrote works modelled on 
them (cf. p. 65, suyra, and BRAN- 
pis, léhein. Afus. NIEBUHR and 
BR. i. 267), Thus we know 
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proof by probability,! and 


of an Analytic by Eudemus 
(ALEX. Zop. 70), and we have 
references to book i. of the 
Iipérepa dvad. of Theophrastus 
(ALEX. Anal. pri. 39, b, 51, a, 
131, b, Schol. 158, b, 8, 161, b, 9, 
184, b, 36; SImPL. De Calo, Schol. 
509, a, 6). Alexander, in his 
commentary, quotes from both on 
‘numerous points in which they 
developed or improved Aristotle’s 
"Avad, xpér. (cf. Theophr. Fr. 
{ed. Wimmer], p. 177 sq. 229; 
Eudem. Fr. [ed. Spengel], p. 
144 sq.). For the Second Ana- 
lytic the references are less 
copious ; but we know of passages 
of Theophrastus through Alexan- 
der (ANON. Schol. in Ar. 240, b, 
2, and ap. EUSTRAT. ibid. 242, 
a, 17), through THEMIST. bid. 
199, b, 46, and through PHILOP. 
ibid. 205, a, 46, and through an 
Anon. Schol. ébid. 248, a, 24, of 
a@ remark of Eudemus, all of 
which seem to refer to the Second 
Analytic. We know as to Theo- 
phrastus, not only from the form 
of the title of the’ Avad. mpérepa, 
but also from express testimony 
(v. DI0oG. v.42; GALEN, Hippocr. 
et Pl. ii. 2, vol. v. 2138, and 
ALEX. Qu. Nat. i. 26) that he did 
write a Second Analytic, and it 
is probable that in that, as in 
the text, he followed Aristotle. 
Aristotle himself cites both 
Analytics under that name: Top. 
viii. 11, 13, 162, a, 11, b, 32; 
Soph. El. 2, 165, b, 8; Phet. i. 
2, 1356, b, 9, 1357, a, 29, b, 24, 
ii. 25, 1403, a, 5, 12; Metaph. vii. 
12 init.; KHth. N. vi. 3, 1139, b, 
26, 32; also De Interpr. 10, 19, b, 
31; Mf. Mor. ii. 6, 1201, b, 25; 
Eth. Fud. i. 6, 1217, a, 17, ii. 6, 
1222, b, 38, c. 10, 1227, a, 10; 
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on fallacies and their dis- 


(cf. other references ap. BONITZ, 
Ind, Arist. 102, a, 30 sq). It is 
therefore the original title, and 
has always remained in common 
use, notwithstanding that Ari- 
stotle cites certain passages of 
the First Analytic with the word 
év trois wep) cvAdAoyiopod (Anal, 
post. i. 3, 11, 73, a, 14, 77, a, 33), 
or that Alexander (Metaph. 437, 
12, 488, 11, 718, 4) and Pt. 28 
call the Second Analytic éwo- 
Secerixh, or that Galen (De Puls. 
iv, fin., vol. viii. 765; De Libr. 
Propr. vol. xix. 41) chooses to 
substitute, as he says, for the 
common titles, the names [f1. 
ovAdoyicpod and II. dwodeltews ; 
nor have we any right to name 
them on internal grounds (with 
GuMposcH, Log. Ar. 115) 1. 
ovAdoyionod and MeGodixd. Bran- 
dis justly remarks (Ue. d. Ar. 
Org. 261 sq.; Gr.-rim. Phil. ii. 
b, 1, 224, 275) that the First 
Analytic is far more carefully 
and evenly worked out than the 
Second (which Aristotle can 
hardly have considered as com- 
plete), and that the two books of 
the First Analytic do not appear 
to have been written together, 
but with an interval. 

' Aristotle dealt with this 
subject in several books, no 
doubt in connection with his 
rhetorical teaching. We still 
have the Topica in eight books, 
of which, however, the last, and 
perhaps the third and seventh 
also, seem to have been worked 
out long after the others (pv. 
BRANDIS, Ue. d. Ar. Org. 255; 
Gr.-rom. Phil. ii. b, 330). The 
genuineness of the work and of 
its name is established by cita- 
tions in Aristotle himself (De 
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Besides these, which are the component parts 


of our Organon, we have also the names of a great 


Interpr.11, 20, b, 26; Anal. pr. 
i. 11, 24, b. 12; ii. 15, 17, 64, a, 
37, 65, b, 16; Rhet.i. 1, 1355, a, 
28, c. 2, 1356, b, 11, 1358, a, 29; 
li. 22, 1396, b, 4, c. 23, 1398, a, 
28, 1399, a, 6, c. 25, 1402, a, 36, 
c. 26, 1403, a, 32; iii. 18, 1419, a, 
24). For the art of proof by 
probabilities Aristotle uses the 
term ‘ Dialectic’ (Zop. init., Rhet. 
init., etc.), and he refers to the 
Topics in @ similar way as xpay- 
parela, =. thy Siadrextichy (Anal. 
pri. i. 30, 46, a, 30). It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that by pe@odica 
(het. i. 2, 1356, b, 19) he meant 
the Tovics, which in the opening 
words announce as their object, 
péBodoy edpeiy, etc., and in which 
(i. 12, 105, a, 16; viii. 2 init.) 
the relative passage is to be 
found, rather than, as Heitz 
(p. 81 sq., Wr. Hz. 117) sug- 
gests, a lost work; cf. ROSE, 
Ar. Libr. Ord. 120; VAHLEN, 
Wien. Akad. xxxviii. 99 ; BONITZ, 
Ltschr. Oesterr. Gymn. 1866, 
11, 774. It seems, also, that 
in several MSS. the Topics were 
headed with the title Me@od:«d, 
so that an idea arose that 
they were distinct works. This 
idea has been attributed to Dionys. 
(Zp. I. ad Amm. 6, p. 729, on 
Rhet. i. 2), but he speaks only of 
avadurixh Kal pebodinh xpayparela, 
and does not specially include the 
Topics in the latter. But D. 52 
inserts Me@odica in eight books, 
and AN. 49, the like title in- 
cluding seven books, although 
both know the Zopics as_ well. 
So Diog. (v. 29) distinguishes rd 
re Tonia kal webodind; and Simpl. 
(Cat. 16 a, Schol. 47, b, 40), after 


Porphyry, appears to regard the 
latter as belonging, and the 
former as not belonging, to the 
‘Hypomnematic’ writings. In 
D. 81 we even find a second 
entry of Me8od:ndy a'.—The theory 
of Spengel (Abh. d. Miinchn. 
Akad. vi. 497) that our text of 
the Topics contains grave lacune 
does not seem to be proved by 
the passages he quotes (het. i. 
2, 1356, b, 10; ii. 25, 1402, a, 
34). As to the former, which 
refers to the Zopics only for the 
difference between avAdAoyiopds 
and éraywyh (cf. BRANDIS, ‘ Ue. d. 
Rhet. Ar.’ ap. Philologus, iv. 13), 
it is satisfied by Zop. i. 1, 12. 
As to the second, which does not 
apply to Joy. viii. 10, 161, a, 
9 sq., the words xaédrep kal év 
Tos romixots, etc., need not be 
taken as referring to a particular 
passage, but may be taken as 
meaning ‘ of objections there are 
in Rhetoric, as in Topics, many 
kinds,’ t.e. in oratorical use as 
opposed to disputation, —a remark 
that might well be made even if 
these distinctions were not taken 
in the earlier book. For similar 
uses of &omep ey tots Tomikots, 
etc., cf. BoniTz, Ind. Ar. 101 b, 
44 sq., 52 sq., and VAHLEN, wut 
supra, 140 (where the phrase in 
Rhet. ii. 25 is explained as mean- 
ing ‘Instances are here used in 
the same way as in Topics, and 
those of four kinds,’ etc.). 

1 The Il. cogioriay €rAéyxwyr, 
or (as ALEX. Schol. 296, a, 12, 
21, 29, and Boeth. in his transla- 
tion have it) Zopir. Feyxor. 
Waitz (Ar. Org. ii. 528), followed 
by Bonitz (Ind. Ar. 102, a, 49), 
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number of kindred writings: treatises on Knowledge 
and Opinion,! on Definition,? on Classification by 
Genera and Species,? on Opposition and Difference,‘ 
on Particular Kinds of Conceptions,5 on Expression 


in Speech,® on Affirmation 


shows that Aristotle in the De 
Interpr. c. 11, 20, b, 26, and 
Anal. pri. ii. 17, 65, b, 16, refers 
to passages of this work (te. 
c. 17, 175, b, 39, c. 30, and c. 5, 
167, b, 21), under the name éy 
Tois Tomnots; that he reckons 
knowledge of fallacies as part of 
‘ Dialectic’ (Soph. El. c. 9 fin., 
ch. 11 fin.; ef. Top. i. 1, 100, b, 
23); and that c. 34 is the epi- 
logue not only for these but for 
the whole science of ‘ Topics.’ 
Again, however, Aristotle seems 
(in c. 2, 165 b, 8; cf. Rhet. i. 3, 
1359, b, 11; cf. BRANDIS, G7r.- 
vom. Phil. ii. b, 148) to distin- 
guish the two, in a way, however, 
which proves, not that the two 
were not meant to form a whole, 
but that the treatise on fallacies 
was composed later than the 
rest of the Zupics. The lists of 
D. and An. do not name the 
Zo. &. (for that reading in AN. 
125 is, as Rose shows, wrong), 
and yet give the Me@odina only 
eight books, whereas PT. 29, 
separates them from the Zoupics 
(26 b); possibly, however, in 
D. 27, M1. éptorua@y two books, 
and AN. 27, TI. épiorixay Adywv 
two books, are the same as our 
Zo@. EA. 

111, émtorhuns, D. 40; I. ém- 
ornuav, D. 26, AN. 25; M1. 8dkns, 
AN. App. 162. The genuineness 
of the work is doubtful, because 
it is nowhere else referred to. 

? Tothis subject refer several 


and Negation,’ on Syllog- 


titles in PT.: i.e. No. 60, ‘Opsorixad, 
four books (cf. Droa. v. 50, for the 
same title in the list of Theophras- 
tus’ works) ; 63, on the objects of 
Definition, two books; 63 b, De 
Contradictione Definitionum ; 63 c, 
De Arte Definiendi ; 64, Tipds rods 
éptouovs, two books (cf. the same 
from Theophr., Dioa. v. 465), 
translated De Tabula Definiendi. 
As to the collections of defini- 
tions and divisions, cf. infra. 

2 11. efSwy x2l yevov, D. 31; M1. 
eida@v, AN. 28, otherwise unknown. 

* As to the opposition of 
concepts there was a book II. 
Tov dyTikemsevwy, Aoubtless the 
same as II. évayriwy (D. 30, AN. 
32). Simplicius, in his comment- 
ary on the Categ.(v. Ar. Fr. 115- 
121, p. 1497, sq.; Fr. Hz. 119), 
gives us some further informa- 
tion as to this book and its 
casuistical discussions, Rose (Ar. 
Ps. 130) refers it to the age 
of Theophrastus. Pr. 12 has 1. 
d:apopas, four books. 

5 De Relato (11. rot xpés 71), 
six books (PT. 84). 

S De Significatione, Pt. 78; 
its Greek title is given as ‘ Garam- 
kun,’ i.e. Tpapparixdy or -dy. AS 
to another related title, 11. 
Adtews, Ch. infra. Pr. 54, Partitio 
Conditionum que statuuntur in 
voce et ponuntur, four books, may 
also have been a grammatical 
treatise. 

" ALEX. Metaph. 286, 23, 680, 
a, 26, cites this simply as éy 
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isms,' and on subjects belonging to the sphere of 


Topics and Eristics.? 


T@ ©. KaTapdoews ; probably, how- 
ever, it should be (like the corre- 
sponding, or possibly identical, 
work of Theophrastus, named by 
Dioa. v. 44) 1. xatapdoews wal 
aropdoews. 

1 SuaAdAoyicuwy a’ B’ (D. 56, AN. 
54); Suadroyioridy kal 8po: (D. 57 ; 
AN. 55: -x@v Spwv) ; ZvAdrAoyiopol 
a’ (D. 48). 

2 To this category belong in 
the first place the treatises placed 
next to the Me@o6:xa in the lists: 
Ta pd Tév térwy (D. 59, AN. 57); 
“Opot wpd tav romKav, 7 books 
(D. 55); Tomxav xpds robs 8pous 
a’ B’(D. 60, AN. 59, Pr. 62 as 
three books named Jabula defini- 
tionum quae adhibentur in 
Topica, i.e. Tpbs 8pous roma) ; 
De Definiendo Topico (i.e. ‘On 
Definition in Topics,’ Pr. 61); 
TI. i8iwy (D. 32); TI. épwricews 
kal &woxploews (D. 44, AN. 44). 
Brandis, however, believes (wt 
supra) that these names indicate 
only particular parts of our 
Topica. He takes Ta mpd tev 
téxwy (elsewhere used for the 
Categ.; cf. p. 64, n. 1) to be the 
first book, which in fact we know 
to have been so called by some 
(ANON. Schol. in Ar. 252, a, 46); 
the “Opos trav réxwy [as Br. reads 
it] to bz: books 2-8; Tow. mpbs 
tous 8Spouvs, books 6-7; 11. idiwy, 
book 5; and I. épwr. x. aroxp. 
book 8, as to which we learn from 
ALEX. Schol. 292, a, 14, that many 
named it so, and others again, 
with a reference to its first words, 
Tl. rd&ews «x. &woxplrews. These 
suggestions seem to commend 
themselves: except that it is 
easier to suppose as to the seven 


Probably, however, the most 


books of “Opo: wpd trav réxwy that 
the text of D. is wrong. The 
AN. gives instead two titles: 51, 
“Opwy BiBA‘ov a’; 52, Tomiay ¢’. 
Here it is natural to refer the 
“Opo: to book 1, the first half of 
which (c. 1-11) consists in de- 
finitions and their explanation, 
and the seven Zopica to books 
2-8. Weconjecture, therefore, in 
view of the fact that both lists 
have the number seven, that in 
D. also the “Opo: was originally 
distinct from the Zopica, and that 
his text read: “Opot xpd tay to- 
may a’: Tomnova-(’. D. 65 and 
AN. 62 name also 'Emyeipnudtoy 
a’ p' (PT. 55, 39, B, 83,1, B); D. 
33; AN. 33, ‘Tropvfpara érixeipn- 
harika, 3B; D. 70, AN. 65, @€ces 
émixeipnuarixal xe’; cf. also TIHEON, 
Progymn. p. 165 W. (het. ed. 
Sp. IT, 69), who ascribes to Ari- 
stotle and Theophrastus moAAd 
BiBAla drew emiypapdueva, de- 
scribed by ALEX. Yop. 16, Sehol. 
254, b, 10, as containing Thy eis ra 
évrinelueva 80 evddtwv emixeipnor, 
(IIpbs Oéorv émixeppety means ‘to 
develop the y7v and con of a 
given proposition,’ v. Ind. Ar. 
282, b, 57, 283, a, 6: Oéres 
émixeipnuatixal are therefore 
themes for dialectic development 
or dialectical exercises with an 
introduction to the way of work- 
ing them out.)—The’Emyeiphuara 
are no doubt identical with the 
Aoyina émixeip, the second book 
of which is quoted by PittLor. 
Schol. 227, a, 46, and the ‘frouvhp. 
émixetp. with that which is cited 
simply as ‘Yrourvfjpara by DEXTPP. 
Cat. 40, Schol. 48, a, 4, and SIMPL. 
Schol. 47, b, 39 following Por- 
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ancient of these tracts were in reality productions of 
the Peripatetic school at dates subsequent to Aristotle’s 
death. 

Next to the Topics in order of subjects come the 
Rhetorical Works.! Some of these were written 
before the Topics in order of time; others only after- 
wards and at a long interval. Of the many books 
of Aristotelian or alleged Aristotelian origin which 
dealt with the theory of skilled speaking,’ or treated 


phyry. Pr. gives three entries of 
‘amusmata’ or ‘ifumsmata’ (= 
Srouvhpara), 4.6. No. 69, 2 books; 
82, 16 books; and 82, b, 1 book. 
The references in ATHEN. iv. 173, 
and xiv. 654 to "Ap. } @edppacros 
éy rots trouvhuact are not to a 
defined book so named, but are 
vague and not to be identi- 
fied. What relation the Mpordcets 
named in Pr. (No. 79=33[? 23] 
books, and No. 80=31 [77] 
books) bear to the @éveis émy. 
we cannot say, but we also find 
two entries in D. (46 and 47), 
and one in AN. (38) of IIpordeeis a’. 
The "Emyeipynmarixol Adyo:, cited 
by Aristotle in the opening of 
c. 2. Tl. pynu. is not a separate 
work (cf. THEM. 97, a, p. 241), but 
the first chapter of the work 
itself (449, b, 13 sq., 450, a, 
30 sq., 450, b, 11 sq. ; cf. BONITZ, 
Ind. Ar. 99, a, 38). Under the 
head of Zopics fall also the ’Ev- 
ordoets, D. 35, AN. 36, PT. 55, b; 
the Tpordces épiorixal 3’, D. 47, 
AN. 44; Adoes éptorixal 3’, D. 28, 
AN, 29; and Arapécets copiorital, 
3’, D. 29, Aw. 31.—As to the 
"Eptorinol Adyou, cf. p. 68, n. 1 fin. 
A tract Tlapa rhy Ack, named by 
SIMPL. Schol. 47, b, 40, was 
doubted, as he says, even by the 


ancients (cf. Av. Fr. 113, p. 1496 ; 
Rosz, Av, Ps.128; Fr. Hz. 116). 
It dealt probably (cf. Soph. EV. 4) 
with the fallacies rapa rhy Aékiv. 
AN. 196 names among the Pseud- 
epigrapha a work Tlep) we0d5ou. 

1 Cf. Rhet. i, 1 init. c. 2, 
1356, a, 25; Soph. HI. 34, 184, a, 8. 

2 Besides the two extant 
works, this class includes pri- 
marily the Theodectean Rhetoric: 
4.e. D. 82 and AN. 74, Téxyns rijs 
Geodsexrov cuvaywyh [72 eicaywyh] 
in one or three books. The ex- 
tant Rhetoric alludes (iii. 9 jin.) 
to an enumeration éy rots @eodex- 
velots, which must mean a work of 
Aristotle, and proves, even if 
Rhet. iii. be spurious, the exis- 
tence of this book in early times. 
The compiler of the Rhet. ad 
Alex. 1. 1421, b, 1 makes Aristo- 
tle speak of rats bx’ euot réxvais 
@codéxtyn ypapeloats ; and this re- 
ference also must be at least 
anterior to Andronicus. The 
words leave it doubtful whether 
the writer meant a Rhetoric de- 
dicated to Theodectes, or one 
written by Aristotle but published 
by Theodectes in his own name. 
Later classical writers several 
times attribute to the name 
‘Rhetoric of Theodectes’ the 
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of the history of rhetoric,! or set out rhetorical 


atter meaning, in itself most im- 
probable (cf. @eodexrinal réxvai, 
ANON. in Av. Fr. 125, p. 1499, 
Fr. Hz. 125; QUINTILIAN, li. 
15, 10, gives this explana- 
tion with an ‘ut creditum est’: 
VALER. Max. viii. 14, 3 gives it 
more distinctly); or else they 
name Theodectes directly as the 
author (Cic. Orat. 51, 172, 57, 
194 ; QUINTIL. iv. 2, 63 : and later 
writers ap. ROSE, Ar. Ps. 141, 
Ar. Fr. 123 ; Fr. Hz.124 sq.; com- 
the similar treatment of 

the title Nicomachean Ethics by 
Cicero and others, de guo p. 97 
inf.; or else they ascribe to Ari- 
stotle and Theodectes the opin- 
ions they find in this book 
(Dionys. Comp. Verb, 2, p. 8, De 
Vi Demos. 48, p. 1101; QUINTIL. 
i. 4.18; Ar. Fr. 126). If it is 
genuine, which the F’r. at least: 
give no reason to doubt, we 
should consider it certainly not 
as a work written by Theodectes 
and published by Aristotle after 
his death, but as a work of Ari- 
stotle dedicated to Theodectes, in 
which view, since that orator did 
not survive the date of Alex- 
ander’s Eastern expedition, and 
had become known to Alexander 
through Aristotle (PLUT. Alea. 
17 fin.), it would have been com- 
during the years of Ari- 
stotle’s residence in Macedonia. 
The name Téxva: (in the het. ad 
Aleaz.; cf. Rosk, Ar. Fs. 139) 
seems to indicate that it had 
more than one book, though the 
plural @codéxresm (Rhet. iii. 9) 
would not necessarily do so. For 
further details ». Rosz, Ar. Ps. 
135 sq., and HEITZ, 85 sq.— 
As to the remaining titles in our 
lists which relate to Rhetoric, 


the Téxvn[s] a’ of D. 79, AN. 73 
probably meant the extant Riet. 
ad Alex. In D. 80 the MSS. 
vary between &AAyn réxvy and 
BAAN TExVav auvaywyh. If the 
former is right it would mean a 
second recension of our Rhetoric: 
if the latter, a recension of the 
Texvav cvvaywyh : in neither case 
would it imply separate works.— 
Of the special tracts, the 'pdados 
has been mentioned p. 58, n. 1, 
supra: probably AN. App. 153, 
II. Anropixijs is merely a duplicate 
of it. In the title, 1. Aétews a’ p’ 
(D. 87, AN. 79, 1. Ag. Kadapas : cf. 
on a similar book by Eudemus, 
p- 698, n. 3) Brandis in the 
Gr.-rom. Phil. ii. b, 1. 79 detects 
book 3 of our J?hetoric, whose 
first twelve chapters deal with 
that subject. This is the more 
probable that D. 78 gives the 
Ethetoric only two books, al- 
though AN. 72 has three books. 
The others, 7.e. D. 85, AN. 77, 
Tl. weyébous a’ (de quo cf. Rhet. i. 
3, 1359, a, 16, ii. 18 sq. 1391, b, 
31, 1393, a, 3); D. 88, AN. 80, 
TI. ovpBovalas [-Hs] a’ (v. Ar. Be. 
136, p. 1501, Ar. Ps, 148, Pr. Hz. 
126): AN. App. 177, Tl. phropos 
H wodrtixov: AN. App. 178, Téxvn 
éyaewmtaorixy, were doubtless all 
spurious, as was also the Mynpo- 
viwby (D. 117, AN. 109) which 
would be dealt with as an aid to 
Rhetoric. PT. 68, MapayyéApara 
seems to be the same as the 
Tlapayy. pynropixjs attributed to 
Theophrastus by Dro@. v. 47, but 
was in any case not by Aristotle. 

' An exposition of all the 
rhetorical theories (réxva:) down 
to Aristotle’s own time was given 
in the Texvav avvaywyh (D. 77, 
as two books: AN. 71, and Pr. 
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examples,' we have only one preserved to us,? in which, 
however, we possess without doubt the most mature state- 
ment of his rhetorical doctrine. The Rhetoric addressed to 
Alexander is now universally admitted to be spurious.’ 


24, as one book), D. 89, 2uvayw- 
yiis a’ B’, and D. 80, “AAAn texvav 
ouvaywyh (if that is the right 
reading) seem to be duplicates 
only. We hear of it in Cic. De 
Invent. ii. 2, 6, De Orat. ii. 38, 
160, Brut. 12, 48, etc. : v. Ar. F's. 
130-135, p. 1500; Ar. Ps. 145; 
Fr. Hz. 122. The same work or 
an abstract of it seems to be 
meant by Demetr. Magn. (ap. 
D106. ii. 104) by the title "Em:ropy 
pnt dpwr. 

1 “EvOuuhpara pnropixa a’, D 
84, AN. 76; and “Evéupnudrwy 
Siaipévers a (D. 84; AN. 88, mis- 
written "Ev. Kal aipécewv). To 
the same class belonged AN, 127, 
TIpooiulwy a’; but J. Mapomiay, as 
in D. 138. With these should be 
reckoned the Xpeta:—a collection 
of striking remarks, like Plu- 
tarch’s Apophthegms, quoted by 
Stos. Floril. 5, 83,7, 30, 31, 29,70, 
90, 43, 140, 57, 12, 93, 38, 116, 47, 
118, 29. But as a saying of Zeno 
the Stoic is quoted from it (57, 
12), and as we can hardly credit 
Aristotle with such a collection 
of anecdotes, it must either be a 
forgery or else the work of a 
later writer of the same name, 
like the grammarian mentioned 
ap. DIoG. v. 35. Rose believes 
(Ar. Ps. 611) that ’Apiororéaous 
is a misreading for ’Aplorwvos. 
The same book seems to be what 
is meant in Stob. (38, 37, 45, 21) 
by the citation: é« tay kowaoy 
*AptororéAous diarpiBav. See its 
Fr. ap. RoskE, Av. Ps. 611, and 
Fr, Hz. 335,--The two orations, 


"Eyxopioy Adyou and ’EyKduoy 
wdovrov, are counted as pseudepi- 
grapha in AN. 190, 194. The 
various proverbs and _ apoph- 
thegms quoted from Aristotle 
(RosE, Ar. Ps. 606 sq.; Fr. H:. 
337 sq.) are collected from dif- 
ferent sources, 

2 I.e.the three books of the 
Rhetoric. The date of its com- 
position must be the last resi- 
dence of Aristotle at Athens; 
cf. BRANDIS in ‘ Ar. Rhet.’ Philol. 
iv. 8. That it bas suffered inter- 
polations and transpositions (e.g. 
in book ii. c, 18-26 ought to yre- 
cede c. 1-17) was proved by 
SPENGEL, Abh. d. Miinchn. Akad. 
vi. 483, followed by VAHLENY, 
‘Z. Krit. Ar. Schr.’ Wien. Akad. 
XXXVili. 92,121. The genuineness 
of book iii. has been questioned 
by SAUPPE, Dionys. u. Ar., Gott. 
1863, p. 32; RosE, Av. Ps. 137 
n.; HEITZ, p. 85, 89; SCHAAR- 
SCHMIDT, Samml. Plat. Schr. 108, 
whose view has been followed in 
ZELLER, Plato, p. 55. 

8 This work was known to 
the author of our earliest list 
(v. D. 79, but its authenticity 


is not to be thought of. 
SPENGEL (Auvay. texy. 182, 
ANAXIM, Avs het. Proleg. 


ix. sq., cf. 99 sq.) attributes 
it, excepting the first and last 
chapters, to Aristotle’s contem- 
porary Anaximenesof Lampsacus. 
This suggestion, however, is very 
questionable; cf. RosE, Ar. Lib. 
Ord. 100; KAMPE, in the Philol. 
ix. 106 sq. 279 sq. For, apart 
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Of the writings devoted to the development of his 
philosophic system, the first place is given to collections 
of Definitions! and Divisions *—regarded as aids to 


from the arbitrariness of the 
separation of the part attributed 
to Anaximenes from the rest, the 
influence of the school of Ari- 
stotle betrays itself throughout, 
not only in the persistence of a 
method of didactic definitions 
and divisions, but also in the 
tenor of particular passages. Cf., 
€.g., c. 2 init. (with Rhet. 1. 3); 
c. 3, 1424, a, 12-19 (Polit. vi. 4, 
1318, b, 27-38); c. 5, 1427, a, 30 
(Eth. N. v. 10, 1135, b, 11 sqq., 
Phet.i. 138, 1374, b, 6); ¢. 8, 1428, 
a, 19 sqq. (Rhee. ii. 25, 1402, b, 
12 sqq.); ¢. 8, 1428, a, 25 (Anal. 
pr. ii. 27 init.); ¢. 9 init. (Rhet. 
1. 2, 1357, b, 28); c. 12 init. (Rhet. 
ii. 21, 1394, a, 22); and the dis- 
tinction of év@dunue and yvoun in 
c. 11 sq., though differently put, 
is of Aristotelian origin (cf. Rhet. 
ii. 21, 1394, a, 26); c. 17 (het. i. 
15, 1376, b, 31 sq.); c. 28 init. 
29 init. (Rhet. iii. 9, 1410, a, 23). 

! D. 64, AN. 61, ‘Opiopol, 13 
books: . Pt. 59: “Opo:, 16 books, 
was certainly a later work of the 
School, analogous to the Platonic 
Definitiones. As to the other 
title, AN. 51,“Opwy B:BAloy a’, cf. 
p. 71, n. 2, supra. 

2 Besides the ‘ Platonic Divi- 
sions’ mentioned p. 63, n. 2, the 
lists name the following of this 
class: D. 42, Arapéoes (’ LAN. 
41, Il. d:atpéoewy| ; D. 43, AN. 42, 
Acapersxav a’ [Rose leg. -Kdy, as 
in the duplicate title D. 62]; Pr. 
52 gives the Arapéces (which 
might extend to any length ac- 
cording to the subjects chosen), 
26 books. Whether the work was 
different from or identical (as 


seems more probable) with the 
Platonic Atapéoes, it cannot be 
genuine. The quotation in ALEX. 
Top. 126, Schol. 274, a, 42, from 
Aristotle, év rij rav dyabey dia- 
péoe: (Ar. Fr. 110, p. 1496; Fr. 
Hz.119), is satisfied by Af, Mor. i. 
2, 1183, b, 20 sq., cf. Eth. WV. i. 12, 
1101, b, 11, but may have found 
its way from that source intothe 
Atapéoers also.-— Aristotle himself 
names an *ExAoy?) trav evayriwy, in 
Metaph. iv. 2, 1004, a, 1, where, 
after the remark that all oppo- 
sitions finally go back to that 
of the &y or ty and its oppo- 
site, he adds: redewphadw 8 jyiv 
TavTa éy th exroyh Tay évaytlwy : 
in the parallel passage, xi. 3, 
1061. a, 15, it is only forwoay yap 
abra: reOewpynucvar: cf. 1004, b, 
33, wavra 8é Kal rddAAa dvaydueva 
palveras cis Td &y Kal rd WATOG0S: 
ciAHPOw yap  avaywyh juiv. To 
the same refers also x. 3, 1054, a, 
29: &or: 5 rod pey Evds, Sowep 
kal évy TH Sdiapéce: Trav evayrlwy 
dieypdauey, 7d TavTd Kal Suotoy 
kal roy, etc.; and the ravrdy and 
8uo1rov were themselves given in 
Metaph. iv. 2, 1003, b, 35, as 
examples of the en tov évdbs 
treated of in the ’ExAoy? r. év.: 
cf. also x. c. 4 ad fin. But in 
Met. xii, 7, 1072, b, 2 the words 
n Sitalpects SnAot refer, not to a 
treatise, but to the division of 
two kinds of od Evexa given just 
before. Whether the reference 
to the *ExAoy? 7+. év. indicates a 
separate treatise or a section of 
the work ‘On the Good,’ even 
Alexander did not know (cf. p. 
61, n. 1); but since the subject 
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seven times, of the particle yé 
phy, which is otherwise unknown 
in Aristotle's writing (EUCKEN, 
De Ar. Dic. Rat. i. 10; Ind. 
Ar. 147, a, 44 sq.) In view, 
however, of the arguments from 
the contents of the book them- 
selves adduced in support of the 
other view by Bonitz (Ar. Met. 
ii. 15, 451), this peculiarity is not 
decisive, especially as the genera] 
style of the book has Aristotle’s 
characteristics, and as similar 
phenomena as to particles are 
found elsewhere. [Thus ré . . ré 
occurs in Aristotle almost exclu- 
sively in the #thics and Politics 
(EUCKEN, 16); 8€ ye almost ex- 
clusively in the Physics (ibid. 33), 
in which also pévro, nalro:, and 
rolyuy are much commoner than 
in the other works (ibid. 35, 51): 
&pa recurs oftener in the later 
books of the Afetaph. than in the 
earlier (¢bid. 50): and among 
the ten books of the thics, 
there are many variants as be- 
tween the three last and the sec- 
tions i.-iv. or v.-vil., which again 
vary from one another in diction 
(ibid. 75 sq.). In this first half 
of book xi. tive of the seven cases 
of yé why occurinc. 2. Besides, 
yé is so often inserted by the 
copyists that it is always possible 
some early scribe is partly re- 
sponsible.] Book xii. appears as 
an independent treatise, which 
refers to none of the preceding 
books, but seems to allude to the 
Phys. viii. 10 (esp. 267, b, 17 sq.) 
in c. 7, 1073, a, 5, and in c, 8, 
1073, a, 32, to Phys. viii. 8 sq., 
and also to the De Calo ii. 3 sq. 
It is remarkable that while c. 
6-10 develop in some detail the 
views of Aristotle as to the God- 
head and other eternal Essences, 
c. 1-5 on the contrary give us 
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the doctrine of changeable sub- 
stances and their causes only in 
narrow compass, and in a style 
condensed often to the point of 
obscurity. This, with the fact 
that in these chapters the for- 
mula pera tavra [se. Aexréoy] Sr: 
occurs twice (i.e. 3 init., and 1070, 
a. 4) indicates that it was not a 
book published by Aristotle, but 
a set of notes intended as a basis 
for lectures, in which many 
points were only hinted at in the 
the briefest way, with the know- 
Iedge that they would be made 
plain by oral development. The 
main theme of the lectures con- 
sisted of the points which in the 
second half of book xi. are 
treated with special care; while 
the more general metaphysical 
inquiries which were to serve as 
an introduction or basis for them 
were only lightly sketched. The 
matter the lectures dealt with 
was no doubt intended to be 
included in the work on the 
First Philosophy; and c. 6-10 
are, as far as matter is con- 
cerned, exactly fitted to be the 
conclusion of it. C. 1-5, on the 
other hand, include nothing 
which is not contained in the 
earlier books. The polemic of 
Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord. 160) against 
this book—-which, as will be seen 
in the next note, is specially well 
fortified with external evidence 
—has no value as against its 
Aristotelian authorship, but only 
as to its connection with our 
Metaph. The relation of the 
remaining two books to the rest 
is not clear; but there is no 
reason to hold with Rose (p. 157) 
that only xiv. is genuine. Ari- 
stotle must have originally meant 
to include them in the ‘same 
book, for xiii. 2, 1076, a, 39, refers 
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after Aristotle’s death.! 


Of the other writings men- 


tioned which would have stood in close relation with 


to ili. 2, 998, a, 7 sq., xiii. 2, 1076, 
b, 39, to iii. 2, 997, b, 12 sq., 
xiii. 10, 1086, b, 14 to iii. 6. 
1003, a, 6 sq., and in viii. i, 1062, 
a, 22 he contemplates a treat- 
ment of Mathematics and the 
Ideas, which, as appears by xiii. 
init., was intended to serve as an 
introduction to Theology (cf. 
BRANDIS, 542, 413 a). On the 
other hand, in xiv. 1, the obvious 
reference to x. 1 is not noticed, 
and vii. and viii. are not referred 
to at all in xiii. and xiv. (BONITZ, 
p. 26). It is inconceivable that 
Aristotle would have repeated a 
considerable section almost word 
for word, as is the case with the 
present text of i. 6,9, and xiii. 
4, 5. But book i. as a whole, 
must, as well as book iii., which 
cites it (iii. 2, 996, b, 8, cf. i. 2, 
982, a, 16, b, 4, and 997, b, 3, 
cf. i. 6 sq.) be older than book 
xiii. It seems to me, therefore, 
the most probable conjecture 
that the argument in i. 9, which 
is apparently more mature than 
that in book xiii., was inserted 
on a second revision of book i., 
after Aristotle had decided to 
exclude books xiii. and xiv. from 
the scope of his main work on 
Metaphysics. Book ii. (a), a 
collection of three small essays, 
written asan introduction to Phy- 
sics rather than to Metaphysics 
(v. c. 3 Schol.), is certainly not by 
Aristotle. The majority of the 
ancient commentators (of rAefous) 
attributed it to a nephew of 
Eudemus, Pasicles of Rhodes 
(Schol. ap. 47. Opp. 993, a, 29 ; 
Schol. in Ar. 589, a. 41; the so- 
called Philoponus [BEKKER’s 


Anon. Urbin.] in the Introd. to 
a, where the name is Pasicrates ; 
and Asclep. Schol. 520 a, 6, ex- 
cept that he has _ erroneously 
transferred the story from a to 
A). That it was inserted after 
the other books were collected is 
clear, not only from its designa- 
tion, but from the way in which 
it breaks the connection of the 
closely consecutive books A and 
B, for which reason many of the 
ancients wished to make it a 
preface to the Physics, or at least 
to book i. of the Metaph. (Schol. 
589, b, 1 sq.) SYRIAN (ap. 
SCHOL. 849, a, 3) mentions that 
some critics proposed to reject A. 
These, like Asclepius, probably 
confused it with a: if not, Syrian 
was right in thinking their sug- 
gestion laughable. 

1 This seems probable (cf. 
ZELLER, 0h. d. Berl. Akad. 
1877, Hist. Phil. KI. 145) because 
of the circumstance that most of 
the genuine books of our Jfeta- 
physics were in use at the date 
of the oldest peripatetic books or 
fragments which we possess, and 
that they seem to have been 
gathered together in the same 
series of books with the rest at a 
very early date. Buvuok i. as 
above stated, was not only the 
model for Theophrastus in book 
i. of his History of Physics, but 
has also left clear traces in what 
we know of Eudemus, and is the 
source of the point of view taken 
by the author of the treatise on 
Melissus, &c. Books iii. (B) and 
iv. are referred to by Eudemus, 
the fourth by Theophrastus also ; 
book vi. by Theophrastus ; book 
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the Metaphysics, only a few can be considered to be 


vii. by Eudemus; book ix. by 
Theophrastus ; book xii. by Theo- 
phrastus, Eudemus, the writer of 
the Magna Moralia, and the 
writer of the Il. (wv nivhcews ; 
book xiii. by Eudemus; book xiv. 
apparently by Theophrastus ; and 
the fifth, the tract 1. row 
wooaxas Aeydpnevov, by Strato ; cf. 
the following: (1) Metaph. 1, 
981, a, 12 sq.. EUDEM. Fr. 2, 
Speng.; (2) i. 3, 983, b, 20, 
THEOPHR. Fr. 40; (8) tbid. 1. 
30, Eup. #7. 117; (4) i. 5, 986, 
b, 18; De Melisso, Xenoph. 
etc., see vol. i. 468, 484; (5) ibid. 
1. 21 sq.. THEOPHR. F'”. 45; (6) 
ibid. 1. 27, THEOPHR. F7. 43, 
44, Eup. Fr. 11,8. 21, 7; (7) i, 6, 
THEOPHR. Fr. 48; (8) i. 6, 987, 
b, 32, Eup. 2’r. 11, 8. 22, 7, Sp. ; 
(9) i. 8, 989, a, 30, THEOPHR. 
Fr. 46; (10) iii. 2, 996, b, 26, iv. 
3, 1005, a, 19, Eup. Fr. 4; (11) 
iii. 83, 999, a, 6, Eth. Hud. i. 8, 
1218, a, 1; (12) iv. 2, 1009, b, 12, 
21, THEOPHR. F'’r. 42; (13) iv. 
6, 1011, a, 12, c. 7, 1012, a, 20, 
THEOPHUR. #'r. 12, 26; (14) v.11, 
Strato apud SIMPL. Categ. Schol. 
in Arist. 90, a, 12-46 ; (15) vi. 1, 
1026, a, 13-16, THEOPHR. 7. 12, 
1; (16) vii. 1, 1028, a, 10, 20, 
Eup. F’r. 5; (17) ix. 9, 1051, b, 
24, THEOPHR. Fr. 12, 25; (18) 
xii. 7 init., cf. c. 8, 1073, a, 22, 
De Motu An. 6, 700, b, 7; (19) 
xli. 7, 1072, a, 20, THEOPHR. F’r. 
12, 5; (20) xii. 7, 1072, b, 24, c. 
9, 1074, b, 21, 33, Ath. Hud. vii. 
12, 1245, b, 16, M. Mor. ii. 15, 
1213, a, 1; (21) xii. 10, 1075, b, 
34, THEOPHR. Fr. 12, 2; (22) 
xili. 1, 1076, a, 28, Hth. Hud. i. 8, 
1217, b, 22; (23) xiv. 3, 1090, 
b, 13, THEOPHR. Fr. 12,2. Since, 
therefore, the parts of our 


Metaph., like book xii., which 
did not in fact belong to the 
main treatise, are in use as con- 
monly and at as early a date as 
those parts which did, it must be 
conjectured that the whole was 
put together in the period imme- 
diately following Aristotle's 
death. This theory receives re- 
markable confirmation from the 
fact that already in the TI. (gov 
kiwhoews (c. 6, 700, b. 8), which 
belongs undoubtedly to the third 
century B.C., book xii. itself is 
quoted by the title reserved by 
Aristotle for his main treatise on 
Metaph.: i.e. év rots wep ris 
mpotns pirocoplas (cf. BONIT?, 
Ind, Ar. 100, a, 47 sq.; the sus- 
picion thrown on the passage by 
KRISCHE, Forsch. 267, 3, and 
HEI1TZ, V. S. 182, is groundless). 
We may assume, then, with some 
probability that immediately after 
Aristotle’s death the finished 
sections of the work’on First 
Philosophy (i.e. books i., iii., iv., 
vi.-x.) were bound up with the 
other sketches and notes of a 
like character left by him (ie. 
xi. first part, xii., xiii., and xiv.), 
and that at the same time book v. 
was inserted between iv. and vi.; 
but that book a, and the second 
half of xi., were first attached by 
Andronicus to this work, with 
which they were not connected 
either hy origin or contents. 
Naturally, we cannot with cer- 
tainty affirm by whom the first 
redaction was undertaken. But 
the statement of ALEX. (ap. 
Metaph. 760, b, 11 sq.), that it 
was Eudemus, deserves all con- 
sideration; while the different 
story told by ASCLEP. (Sehol. in 
Ar. 519, b, 38 sq.) is open to the 
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genuine, and these must have belonged to Aristotle's 
earlier period.! 

The works on Natural Philosophy form the largest 
bulk of all Aristotle’s productions. We have first a 
series of important investigations which Aristotle him- 
self connected together. They deal with the general 
basis and conditions of the material universe, of the 
earth and the heavenly bodies, of the elements with 
their properties and relations, and of meteorological 


phenomena. 


gravest doubts. Cf. further, p. 
155 sqq. — 
1 Besides the Books on Philo- 
sophy (p. 55, n. 5, and 57), on the 
Good, and on the Ideas (p. 61, n. 
1, 62, n. 1), the Tepi ebyHs was 
probably genuine (¢. p. 58, n. 1, 
fin.). The three books M1. réxns 
(AN. App. 152) and the May«ds 
were not. The latter is named by 
Diog. (i. 1. 8, ii. 45), and was also 
evidently used by Plin. (. WN. 
xxx. 1, 2) as Aristotle’s, but it is 
reckoned by AN. (191) among 
the Pseudepigrapha, and we know 
from Suidas (’Ayric@.) that it was 
attributed sometimes to the So- 
cratic Antisthenes, sometimes to 
the Antisthenes who was a Peri- 
patetic of Rhodes circa 180 B.c. 
(lege, by Bernhardy’s happy con- 
jecture, ‘Pod{w for ‘Pédwy:). On 
this book, vide Ar. Fr. 27-30, p. 
1479; Fr. Hz. 66; Heitz, V. 8. 
294,8; Rosz, Ar. Ps. 50, who con- 
siders it to be a Dialogue.— Of 
the @eoAcyovmeva, which was as- 
cribed to Aristotle by Macrob. 
(Sat. i. 18), the ‘ Theogony ’ men- 
tioned by Schol. Eur. Rhes. (28), 
and the reAeral spoken of by 
Schol. Laur. in APOLL. RHOD. iv. 
973 (v. these and other quotations 


VOL. I. 


These are the Phystcs,? the two con- 


ap. Rose, Ar. Ps. 615; Fr. H:. 
347) seem to have formed part. 
It is referred by Rose to the 
hand of Aristocles of Rhodes, a 
contemporary of Strato; but this 
seems unlikely: cf. Heitz, 3". S. 
294. It cannot, however, have 
been a genuine work of Aristotle, 
and it seems to have contained, not 
philosophical inquiries as to the 
Godhead, bat collections and pro- 
bably explanations of myths and 
religious usages.—The M1. dpxjs, 
from its position in the list of 
D. 41, seems rather to have been 
a metaphysical or physical tract 
than a political one, but we know 
nothing of it.—As to a ‘Theo- 
logy of Aristotle,’ which ori- 
ginated in the Neoplatonic 
School and is preserved to 
us in an Arabic translation, 
©. DIETERCI, Adh. dd. D. 
morgenl, Geselisch. 1877, 1, 
117. 

? Svouh dxpdacis in 8 books 
(in AN. 148, leg. 7 for tn’), as its 
own MSS, and those of SIMPL. 
Phys. init., AN. 148, Pr. 34, &c., 
name the treatise. Aristotle him- 
self commonly calls only the first 
books vowed or ra wep) picecs 
(Phys. viii. 1, 251, a, 8, ef. iii. 1, 
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nected works On the Fleavens and On Growth and 


viii. 3, 253, b, 7, cf. ii. 1, 192, b, 
20), viii. 10, 267, b, 20, cf. iii. 4; 
Metaph. i. 3, 983, a, 33, c, 4, 985, 
a, 12, c, 7, 988, a, 22, c, 10, xi. 1, 
1059, a, 34, cf. Phys. ii. 8, 7; 
Vetaph. i. 5, 986, b, 30, cf. Phys. 
i. 2; xiii. 1, c, 9, 1086, a, 23, cf. 
Phys. i.). The later books he 
usually calls ra wept xkiwvijcews 
(Metaph. ix. 8, 1049, b, 36, cf. 
Phys. viii., vi.6; De Ceelo i. 5,7, 
272, a, 30, 275, b, 21, cf. Phys. vi. 
7, 238, a, 20, c, 2. 233, a, 31, viii. 
10; De Calo iii. 1, 299, a, 10, cf. 
Phys. vi, 2, 233, b, 16; Gen. et 
Corr. i. 3, 318, a, 3, cf. Phys. 
viii.; De Sensu c, 6, 445, b, 19, cf. 
Phys. vi. 1; Anal. post. ii. 12,94, 
b, 10). Butin Phys. viii. 5, 257, 
a, 34 év rots KaOdAou repli picews 
refers to B. vi. 1, 4, Afetaph. viii. 
1, and gvaiwxd to B. v. 13; in 
Metaph. i. 8, 989, a, 24, xii. 8, 
1073, 32, the phrase ra x. pucews 
refers not merely to the whole of 
the Physica, but also to other 
works on Natural Science (cf. 
BONITZ and SCHWEGLER ad loc.). 
For more general references sce 
B, iii. 4, De Calo i. 6, 274, a, 21, 
év trois wept ras dpxas, B. iv. 12, 
vi. 1, De Carlo iii. 4, 303, a, 23, 
wept xpdvov kal kwhoews, and see 
Inp. ARIST. 102, b, 18 sqq.— 
I). 90, 45 (115) names a II, 
gucews and all. xivhoews, but the 
former with three books only,and 
the latter with one (cf. p. 50,n. 1). 
SIMPL. (Phys. 190, a, 216, a, 258, 
b, and 320, a) says that Aristotle 
and his éraipo: (i.e. Theophrastus 
and Eudemus) spoke of the first 
5 books as void or Il. dpyayv 
gvoixav and of books vii. and 
viii. as II. xivhoews. No doubt 
Porphyry, however, was right 
(ap. SIMPL. 190, a) when he in- 


cluded book v. with book vi, 
with which it is so closely con- 
nected, under the name NT. «iv4- 
oews, For though in the time of 
Adrastus (ap. SIMPL. 16, 2, a) 
many may have named i.-v. Il. 
dpxav [pvowKer],as others named 
the whole, while vi.—viii. bore the 
title TI. xivhoews under which 
Andronicus (SIMPL. 216, a) also 
cited them, yet it cannot be 
shown that this was so in the 
earliest period. When Theophr. 
cited book v. as é« réy guciKay 
he may easily have meant not 
only this whole treatise but 
others also (ut supra: and cf. 
SIMPL. 216, a). When Damasus 
the biographer and follower of 
EKudemus (ap. SIMPL. 216, a, 
where it is impossible to read 
Damascius the Neoplatonist) 
speaks of é« ris meph oicews 
wpaypatelas Tis "Ap. Tay wep) Kivh- 
aews Tpla, it does not follow that 
he means vVi., vii., viii., and not 
rather v., vi. viii. (cf. Rose, 
Ar, Libr. Ord. 198; BRANDIS, ii. 
b, 782). Indeed book vii. gave 
even ancient critics the impres- 
sion of a section not properly 
fitted into the general connection, 
and SIMPL. (Phys. 242, a) tells 
us that Eudemus passed it over 
in his revision of the whole work. 
It need not on that account te 
classed as spurious (with Rose, 
199), but rather (with BRANDIS, 
ii. b, 898 sq.) as a collection of 
preliminary notes which do not 
belong to the Treatise on Physics. 
The text has taken on many in- 
terpolations and alterations from 
a paraphrase, known even in the 
time of Alexander and Simplicius 
(v. SIMPL. 245, a, b, 258, b, and 
cf. SPENGEL, Abh. d. Miinchn. < 
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Decay ' and the Meteorology.” 
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Connected with these 


leading works (so far as they are not to be classed 
as sections of them under special names, or as spurious), 


Akad, iii. 313 8q.), but the 
original text is to be found in the 
smaller edition of Bekker and in 
that of Prantl. The Aristotelian 
origin of B. vi. c, 9, 10 is rightly 
maintained by Brandis (ii. b, 889) 
against Weisse. 

1 The II. odpavod in 4, and the 
Il. yevéoews wal p8opas in two 
hooks. The current division of 
these books, however, can hardly 
be derived from Aristotle, for 
books iii. and iv. of the IT. ovpavot 
are more nearly connected with 
the other treatise than are the 
earlier books. Aristotle recog- 
nises both by a short reference 
to their contents in the beginning 
of the Meteorol., and by citing 
De Celo ii. 7 in Meteorol. i. 3 

. wept roy byw téwov ... ev 
Trois wept Tov moteiy Kal mdoxew 
Siwmpiopévors; to the Gen. et Corr. 
i. 10 (not Meteor. iv.) De Sensu 
c, 3, 440, b, 3, 12 (é rots wept 
plfews); to the Gen. et Corr. ii. 
2, De An. ii. 11, 423, b, 29, De 
Sensu, c, 4, 441, b, 12 (ev rots reph 
orotxelwv). A work II. ovpavod is 
ascribed by S1mp.( De Calo, Schol. 
in Ar. 468, a, J]1, 498, b, 9, 42, 
502, a, 43) also to Theophrastus, 
who is said to have followed the 
lines of Aristotle’s book. With 
this exception the earliest wit- 
nesses to the existence of the 
work are Xenarchus and Nicolaus 
of Damascus (v. BRANDIS, G7.- 
rom. Phil. ii. b, 952), but there is 
no doubt of the authenticity 
either of these books or of the 
Il. yevéoews. From STos. £cl. i. 
486, 536 we cannot, with IDELER 


Ar. Meteorol. i. 415, ii. 199 (nor 
from Cic. WN. D. ii. 15,and PLur. 
Plac. v. 20) infer that the TI. 
o’pavov was originally more com- 
plete or existed in a recension 
different from ours. 

2 AN. App. 150, Merewpodo- 
yica; Pr. 37, TI. weredpwv 5’ } pe- 
Tewpookomia; PT. 76 do. with two 
books only. This work, as above 
observed, places itself, in its 
opening chapter, in immediate 
connection with the works last 
discussed ; and its genuineness is 
beyond doubt. Aristotle himself 
does not: name it (for De Plant. 
ii. 2, 822, b, 32 is a spurious 
book), but he frequently recalls 
its doctrines; cf. BoNITZ, Jnd. 
Ar. 102, b, 49. According to 
ALEX. Meteor. 91 and Olympiod. 
ap. IDELER, Ar. Meteor. i. 137, 
222, 286, Theophrastus in his 
petapotodoyixa (DIOG.v. 44) seems 
to have imitated it. Ideler (ibid. 
i. vii. sq.) shows that it was 
known to Aratus, Philochorus, 
Agathemerus, Polybius, and Posi- 
donius. Eratosthenes, however, 
seems not to have known it; cf. 
dhbid. i. 462. Of the four books, 
the last seems from its contents 
not to have originally belonged 
to the same treatise. ALEX. 
(Meteor. 126, a) and AMMON. 
(ap. Olympiod. in IDELER, Az. 
Meteor. i. 133) prefer to connect 
it with the II. yevéwews; but it 
is not adapted to that work 
either. Since it has all the ap- 
pearance of beg Aristotelian, 
and is cited by Aristotle (Part. 
An. ii. 2, 649, a, 23; cf. Meteor. 
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are a variety of other treatises on natural philosophy. ! 


iv. 10, Gen. An. ii. 6, 743, a, 6; 
cf. Meteor. iv. 6, 383, b, 9, 384, a, 
33), it must be taken to be an 
isolated section, which was not 
contemplated, in this form, when 
the Meteorology was begun (v. 
Meteor. i.1 ad fin.), but which 
in the end took the place of the 
further matter that remained 
to be dealt with at the end of 
book iii., which obviously does 
not itself bring the treatise to a 
close. As Bonitz (Ind. Ar. 98, 
b, 53) notices in criticising Heitz, 
this book (c. 8, 384, b, 33) cites 
Meteor. iii. 677, 378, a, 15 (cf. on 
this subject IDELER, ibid. ii. 347- 
360; SPENGEL, ‘ Ueb. d. Reihen- 
folge d. naturwissensch. Schriften 
d. Arist.,” Abhandl. d. Miinchn. 
Akad. v. 150 sq.; BRANDIS, G7.- 
rom. Phil. ii. b, 1073, 1076; 
Rose, Arist. Libr. Ord. 197). 
The doubts alluded to by Olym- 
piod. ibid. i. 131, as to book i. 
are unsupported; the reasons 
given by Ideler (i. xii. sq.) for 
holding that two recensions of 
the Meteor. existed in antiquity 
are not convincing. The points 
which he supposed to have been 
found in another edition of this, 
are for the most part referable to 
other works, and where that is 
not so (SEN. Qu. Wat. vii. 28,1; 
cf. Meteor. i. 7, 344, b, 18) our 
informant may beinerror. But it 
is possible that these points may 
have come from an edition that 
had been expanded by a later 
hand or largely added to; cf. 
BRANDIS, p. 1075. 

' The Physics have the fol- 
lowing titles: II. dpyav } picews 
a’ (AN. 21), &y rots w. Tov apxav 
tis 8Ans pucews (THEMIST. De 
An. ii, 71, 76), ev rots mw. Tay 


apxav (ibid. 93), M1. xwhoews (D. 
45, 115; AN. 102, 1 B; Pr. 17, 
8 B; the same again as Auscul- 
tatio physica, at No. 34; and 
perhaps also as II. 4pxijs at D. 41). 
In what relation the same work 
stands to the titles: II. gdécews 
(D. 90 as three books, AN. 81, as 
one); @vaundy a’ (D. 91); or Tl. 
gvoixay a’ (AN. 82) is not clear. 
AN. App. 170, PT. 85: Tl. xpédvov 
might also be only an extract 
including Phys. iv. 10-14, though 
it is preferable to think of it as 
a special treatise by some of the 
Peripatetics. Aristotle himself 
refers with the words éy rots 2. 
orotxelwy in the De An. ii. 11, 
423, b, 28, and the De Sensu, 4, 
441, a, 12, to the Gen. et Cor. 
ii. 2 sqq. Whether in D. 39, 
AN. 35, the title TI. oro:xyelwy 7 
only refers to this work (possibly 
in connection with De Calo iii. 
and iv., cf. p. 50, n. 1; or with 
Metcor. iv., cf. Fv. Hz. 1656), or 
whether it means a special collec- 
tion of several Aristotelian tracts 
relating to the elements, or 
whether there was a_ separate 
treatise (which could not be con- 
sidered genuine) must remain an 
open question.—So, again, as to 
the book II, rot mdoyery 4 wexov- 
Géva: (D. 25): Aristotle in De An. 
ii. 5, 417,a, 1, andin Gen. Anim. 
iv. 3, 768, b, 23 refers by the 
formula, éy rots 7. Tov worety Kal 
ndcxev, to Gen. et Corr.i. 7 8q., 
a reference doubted by Trende- 
lenburg (De An. ibid.) and by 
Heitz (V. S. 80), but which it 
seems impossible, on compari- 
son of the passages, to reject 
(cf. with Gen. An. p. 324, a, 30 
sq.; with De An. 416, b, 35, and 
323, a, 10 sqg.; with De An. 417 
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Another class of writings, 


a, 1, rovro 5¢ was Suvardy  adv- 
varoyv, eiphrapey, etc., and 3265, 
b, 25, wa@s 3¢ evdéxera: rotro cup- 
Balvey, wdAw A€yopev, etc.). It 
suggests itself, therefore, either 
to apply the title in Dur0G. 
to this section only or to the 
whole of book i. If, however, a 
separate treatise is meant, then 
it seems more likely that it was 
analogous to the Gen. et Corr. 
than that (as TREND. Gesch. 
d. Kategor., 180, supposes) it 
treated generally of the cate- 
gories of Action and Passion.— 
With Physics also was connected 
the tract De questionibus hylicis, 
Pr. 50, and perhaps also PT. 75, 
De accidentibus wniversis, both 
without doubt spurious. So must 
be also AN. App. 184, II. xdéopov 
yevéoews, which cannot have 
been written by Aristotle, who 
so decisively combats the idea 
of a beginning of the world. 
The book M1. «éopov (which is not 
even known to our three lists) was 
written at the earliest 50-1 B.c.; 
cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. G. iii. a, 558. 
The so-called quotation from a 
work IT. ultews, given by Minoides 
Mynas, in his edition of Genna- 
dius against Pletho (Fr. Hz. 157), 
belongs perhaps to the d:a:pécers 
spoken of p. 75, n. 2.—Many 
of the books we hear of as re- 
lated to the subject of the Meteor. 
seem to have been spurious. 
A work T1. dvéuwy (ACHILL. 
TAT. in cv. cc. 33, 158 A; Pr. 
Hz. 350; Rose, Ar. Ps. 622) was 
ascribed to Aristotle, probably 
by a confusion between him and 
Theophrastus (de q. v. DIOG. v. 
42; ALEX. Meteor. 101, b, 106, a, 
etc.); and so with the ZSypeia 
xeipovwy (D. 112, or ap. AN. 99, 
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less directly akin, are the 


Snuactals] yYemovwv, or in the 
title ap. Av. Opp. ii. 973, TI. 
onuelwy), for the Fr. of which v. 
Ar. Fr, 237 sq. 1621; Fr. Hz. 
157; Ar. Ps. 243 sq. The I. 2o- 
Tapo@v (Ps.-PLUT. De Fluv.c. 25 
ad fin.; HEITZ, V. S. 297; Fr. 
Hz. 349) seems to have been a 
late compilation. Of much ear- 
lier date (according to Rose, 
either by Theophrastus or of his 
time) is AN. App. 159; PT. 22, 
Il. ris tov NefAouv avaBdoews, de 
y.v. ROSE, Ar. Ps. 239 sq.; Ar. Fr. 
p. 1520; #7. Hz. 211. The 
treatises De Humoribus and De 
Siccitate, ap. Pr. 73, 74, cannot 
be genuine, as they are men- 
tioned nowhere else. As to the 
Il. xpwudrwy, well founded objec- 
tions have been raised by Prantl 
(Ar. ti. ds Farben, Miinch., 1849, 
p. 82; cf. 107, 115, 142, etc.).— 
Alex. in Meteor. 98, b, and Olym- 
piod. in Meteor. 36,a (ap. IDELER, 
Ar. Meteor. i. 287 sq.) allege that 
Aristotle wrote a book IT. xupay, 
but neither seems to have known 
it. So Michael of Ephesus, De 
Vita et M. 176, b, remarks that 
Aristotle’s II. gur@yv Kal xvdAav 
was lost, so that it was necessary 
to rely on Theophrastus. Ari- 
stotle himself alludes in Meteor. 
ii, 3, 359, b, 20, to some more 
extended inquiry into the quali- 
ties of things relating to the 
sense of taste; and since in the 
late De Sensu, c. iv. ad fin., fur- 
ther inquiries on the same sub- 
ject are projected as part of the 
work on Plants, it is a question 
whether we should refer the 
allusion in Meteor. ii. to a sepa- 
rate book II. xuue@y, and not 
consider it rather as a later in- 
terpolation referring to De Sensz‘ 
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mathematical, mechanical, 
tracts.! 


c. 4, and De An. ii. 10.—Aristotle 
contemplates at the end of AMe- 
teor, iii. a work on Metals, and 


the commen‘ators mention a 
povéBiBAos wz. perddAdwy. See 
SIMPL. Phys. 1, a; De Cela, 


Schol. in Ar. 468, b, 25; DAMASC. 
De Calo, ibid. 454, a, 22; PHILOP. 
Phys. a, 1, m. (who, however, on 
the Meteorologia,i. 135 id., speaks 
as if he did not know such a 
tract); OLYMPIOD. in Meteor. i. 
133 id. Some, with more reason, 
attribute the book to Theophras- 
tus (POLLUX, Onomast. vii. 99, 
x.149; cf. DioG. v.44; THEOPHR. 
De Lapid. init.; ALEX. Meteor. 
126, a, ii. 161 Id.; and see 
RosE, Arist. Ps. 254 sq., 261 
sq.; Ar. By. 242 sq. 8. 1523; 
F’r. Hfz.161). Against the idea 
that Meteor. iii. 7, 378, b, 5; iv. 
8, 384, b, 34, refers to the IT. per. 
(on which see HEITZ, p. 68), sce 
Bonitz, Ind. Ar. 98, b, 53. We 
know nothing of the De metalli 
Jodinis (Hadschi Khalfa, ap. 
WENRICH, De Auct. Gr. Vers. 
Arab. 160). The tract on the 
Magnet (TI. ris Al@ov, D. 125; 
AN. 117; Rose, Av. Js. 242; 
i'r, H, 215) was probably spuri- 
ous. That De lapidibus, which 
was much used by the Arabs 
(HADSCHI KH. loc. cit. 159; see 
MEYER, Jicol. Damase. De plan- 
tis, praef, p. xi.; ROSE, A7. Libr. 
Ord. 181 sq., Ar. Ps. 255 sq.), 
was certainly so. 

1 Ma@nuarixby a! (D. 63; AN. 
53), Il. ris év rots pabhpaciy 
ootas (AN. App. 160), TI. wovddos 
(D. 111; AN. 100), TI. peyébous 
(D. 85; AN. 77, unless this was 
a Rhetorical tract; see p. 72, 2 
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optical, and astronomical 


ad fin.). The I. aréuwy Tpappay 
(Ar. Opp. ii. 968 sq.), which in 
our lists is only named by Pr. 
10, and never cited by Aristotle 
himself, was also ascribed with 
much likelihood to Theophrastus 
by SimpL. De (Calo, Schol. in 
Ar. 510, b,10, and PHILOP. Gen. et 
Corr. 8 b, whereas PHILOP. ad 
Gen. ct Corr. 37, a, and ad Phys. 
m. 8, treats it simply as by Ari- 
stotle. Its genuineness is doubted 
also by Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord. 193). 
The reference in EurToc. ad Ar- 
chim. de Circ. Dimens. am. 
does not mean that Aristotle 
wrote a book on squaring the 
circle; the allusion is merely to 
Soph. Hl. 11,174, b, 14 or Phys. i. 
2, 185, a, 16. Without further 
explanation Simpl. (Categ. 1 ¢) 
names Aristotle’s yewuerpixd re ral 
enxavind BiBAla; but the extant 
Mnxavne (in D. 123; AN. 114, 
called unxayxdy [-ov], but mure 
correctly ap. PT. 18, Mnx. xpo- 
BAhpara) are certainly not from 
the hand of Aristotle; cf. Ross, 
Ar. Libr. Ord. 192.—D. 114. 
’Orrikdy a’ [-dy, sc. mpoBAnudrovr]; 
AN. 103, ’Owrmad BiBAla; cf. 
DAVID in Categ Schol. 25, a, 36; 
ANON. Proleg. in Metaph. ap. 
Rosz, Ar. Ps. 377, and Fr. Hz. 215: 
"Omrrika mpoBAhp., V. Mare. p.2 and 
p. 8. It is clear from a reference 
ina Latin translation of Hero’s 
katorrpixa (circ. 230 B.C.) ap. 
Rosk, Ar. Ps, 378; Ar. Fr. 1534; 
Ir. Hz, 216, and from the Pseud. 
Ar. Problems, xvi. 1 ad fin., that 
such a book had currency under 
Aristotle’s name at an early date, 
Its genuineness is not, however, 
assured, though it is very pro- 
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Next to the Physics and the related treatises come 
the numerous and important works dealing with life. 
Some of these are descriptive, others are inquiries. Tothe 
former class belong the History of Animals' and the 


bable that among Aristotle’s 
genuine Problems there were 
some in Optics The De Speculo, 
attributed by Arabic and Chris- 
tian Middle-Age writers to Ari- 
stotle, appears to be only Euclid’s 
Karo-rrpixa (ROBE, Ar. Ps. 376).— 
D. 113; AN. 101, report an 
*Aotpovoudy ; and Aristotle him- 
self refers to such a work in 
Meteor. i. 3, 339, b, 7 (48n yap 
Grrat dia rev dorpoduyinay Oewpn- 
edrov npiv), ibid. c. 8, 346, b, 1 
(xaOdwep Selxvurar ev rots -xepl 
a&otpoAroylay Oewphyacw), and De 
Carlo, ii. 10, 291, a, 29 (wepl dé 
vis rdtews avray etc. €« Tay 
wepl daorpodroylay OewpeitOw- Aeé- 
yerat yap ixavyes) ; SIMPL. on the 
De Calo, Schol. 497, a, 8, ap- 
pears to have the same in his 
mind. The existence of the 
book is accepted, of modern 
scholars, by Bonitz (Ind. Ar. 
104, a, 17 sq.) and Prantl (ad 
II. ovp. p. 303); while Heitz (S. V. 
p. 117) thinks it probable, though 
in Fr. Hz. 160 he refuses to de- 
cide. Blass (Rhein. Mus. xxx. 
504) applies the references to 
writings by other hands. Ideler 
(Ar. Metaph. i. 415) assumes a 
varying recension of the De Calo, 
which has no probability. It 
does not seem probable that 
this Astronomical—or as Ari- 
stotle would have called it (v. 
HEITzZ, ibid.) Astrological—work 
took the form of Problems, since 
Aristotle repeatedly speaks of 
Gewphuara. Not to it, but to 
late interpolated tracts, are the 


titles to be referred which are 
mentioned by Hadschi Khalfa 
(p. 159-161): De siderum arcanis, 
De sideribus eorumque arcanis, 
De stellis labentibus, and Ville 
terba de astrologia judiciaria. 
As to the accuracy of the other 
mathematical and related writ- 
ings, we can decide nothing. The 
attempt of Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord. 
192) to prove that none of them 
can be Aristotle’s does not 
succeed. 

'T. ra (Ga foropla (Tl. (pw 
loroplas ', AN. App. 155; the 
same is meant by D. 102 and 
AN. 91, II. (gwy, nine books, and 
by PT. 42). The Arabic writers 
count ten, fifteen, or nineteen 
books, and had no doubt ex- 
panded the extant text by 
various added tracts; cf. WEN- 
RICH, De Auct. Grec. Vers. 148. 
Aristotle quotes it by various 
names: foropia [-ia] w. Ta (Ga 
(Part. Anim. iii. 14, 674, b, 16; 
iv. 5, 680, a, 1; iv. 8 ad fin.; iv. 
10, 689, a, 18; iv. 13, 696, b, 14; 
Gen. An. i. 4, 717, a, 33; 1. 20, 
728, b, 13; Respir. c. 16, init.) ; 
igropia mw. trav Cdwy (Part. Anim. 
li. 1, init. c. 17, 660, b, 2; Gen. 
Anim. i. 3, 716, b, 31; Lespir. c. 
12, 477, a, 6), Qwikh ioropla (Part. 
Anim. iii. 5, fin.), icropla puaikh 
(Part. Anim. ii. 3, 650, a, 31; 
Ingr. An. c. 1, fin.), and simply 
foropla: or icropla (De Respir. 16, 
478,b,1; Gen. Anim. i. 11, 719, 
a, 10; ii. 4, 740, a, 23; c. 7, 746, 
a, 14; ili. 1, 750, b, 315 c. 2, 753, 
b, 17; ¢. 8 fin.; c. 10 fin.; ¢. 11 jin. 
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In its contents, however, it is 
rather a Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology than a descrip- 
tion of animals. As to the plan 
of it, cf. J. B. MEYER, Ar. 
Thierk. 114 sq. Its genuineness 
is beyond question, though as to 
the tenth book, it must be taken 
to be, not merely with Spengel 
(De Ar. Libro X Hist. Anim. 
Heidelb. 1842), a retranslation of 
a Latin translation of a section 
written by Aristotle to follow 
book vii., but wholly spurious ; 
with Sct.neider (iv. 262, i. xiii.), 
Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord. 171), and 
Brandis (@r.-rom. Phil. ii. 6, 
1257). Apart from anything else 
the un-Aristotelian assumption 
of a female semen would prove 
this of itself. No doubt this 
book is the same as that in 
D. 107, AN. 90, Swep [wepl}] rot 
Bh yervay. As to Alexander’s re- 
ported assistance for the whole 
work, cf. p. 29 sq. supra; and as 
to the sources used by Aristotle, 
cf. Rose, Av. Libr. Ord. 206 sq.— 
Besides this History of Animals, 
there were known to the ancients 
various similar works. Athenseus, 
for example, uses one work dif- 
ferent (as is clear from his own 
words) from our fist. An., under 
the names évy tq@ . Zqwy, ev Tots 
x. Z. (ROSE, Ar. Ps. 277, and 
HEITZ, 224, unnecessarily read 
Zwikav), &v Te wm. Zeixay, ev TE 
emiypapopevy Zyikg, ev TE w. Zwv 
H [kal] “IxOvwv, ev re ©. Zpixdv 
kal “IyOdwy, dv rg w. 1xOdwrv; but 
at the same time he curiously 
cites our Hist. An. v., a8 wéurrov 
©. (gwv poplwy (see the notes of 
Schweighéuser on the passages 
in question ; e.g. ii. 63, b; ili. 88; 
c. vii, 281 sq., 286, b; and the 
Index, and see Rose, Av. Ps. 
276 sg.; Ar. Fr. Nr. 277 8q.; 
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HEITZ, 224 sq.; #7. Hz. 172). So 
CLEMENS, Pedag. ii. 150, C (cf. 
ATHEN. vii. 315, e) seems to 
refer to the same lost work, and 
Apollonius (Mirabil. c. 27) men- 
tions it, distinguishing it ex- 
pressly from the extant Hist. An. 
(II. (wy). Parts of this lost work 
are probably indicated by the 
names: II. @nplwy (ERATOSTH. 
Catasterismi, c. 41, and there- 
from the Scholion in GERMAN- 
Icus, Aratea Phenom. v. 427, 
Arat. ed. BUHLE, ii. 88); ‘Txép 
THY pvborAoyoupéevwy Cowy (D. 106; 
AN. 95); bxtp tay ouvOérwr (av 
(D. 105; AN. 92); I. rev do- 
Aevéyrwy (PTOL. 23, ‘fart tufu- 
lin’). Dio@. v. 44 attributes a 
treatise of that name, doubtless 
the same, to Theophrastus, from 
which come the Fragm. 176-178, 
Wimm. apud ATHEN. ii. 63; 
c. iii. 105 d; vii. 314, b. Toit 
also refers the notice in PLUT. 
Qu. Conv. 8, 9, 3, which Ross, 
Ar. Fr. 38, refers to the 
Dialogue ‘ Eudemus,’ and HEITz, 
Fragm. Ar. 217, to the iarpird. 
The citations from this and simi- 
lar works, sometimes .under the 
name of Aristotle, sometimes of 
Theophrastus, will be found in 
Rosk, Ar. Ps. 276-372; Ar. Fr. 
257-334, p. 1525 sq.; Fr. Hz. 
171 sq. PULIN. (HZ. Nat. viii. 16, 
44) says Aristotle wrote about 
fifty,and ANTIGONUS (Mirad. c. 
60 (66]}) says about seventy books 
on Animals. Of all these it is 
clear that none but the first nine 
of our Jiist. An. were genuine. 
The work which Athen. used 
(which is not Aristotle’s style, to 
judge by the #’r.) seems to have 
been a compilation from them 
and other sources, belonging, in 
view of the passage quoted from 
Antigonus,tothethird centuryB.c. 
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Anatomical Deseriptions.' 
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The latter class begin with 


the three books On the Soul,? on which several other 


anthropological tracts follow.’ 


1 The ’Avaroza) (seven books, 
in D. 103, AN. 93) are very often 
cited by Aristotle (cf. BoNITz, 
Ind. Ar. 104, a, 4, and Fr. Hz. 
160), and it is not possible with 
Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord. 188) to ex- 
plain these references away. We 
know from A. Az. i. 17, 497, a, 31, 
iv. 1, 525, a, 8, vi. 11, 566, a, 15; 
Gen. An. ii. 7, 746, a, 14; Part. 
An. iv. 5, 680, a, 1; and DeResir. 
16, 478, a, 35, that the ’Avaroual 
were furnished with drawings, 
which were perhaps the principal 
point of the work. The Schol. on 
Ingr. An. 178, b (after Simpl. De 
Anima), can hardly have cited 
the work from his own know- 
ledge. Apuleius (De Mag. c. 36, 
40) talks ef a work of Aristotle, 
II. (wy dvaropijs, as universally 
known; but it is seldom men- 
tioned elsewhere, and Apuleius 
himself possibly meant the M1. 
(wy popfwy. The extract from 
the work-—éxAoyh dvarouay, D. 
104, AN. 94, APOLLON. Mirad. c. 
39—was certainly not by Ari- 
stotle. Heitz (#. 171) rightly 
rejects Rose’s opinion (Ax. Ps. 
276) that the davaroual were one 
work with the (@ixa. AN. 187 
gives an @varou) &vOpérov among 
the Pseudepigr. Aristotle did 
no human anatomy (cf. H. An. 
iii. 3, 513, a, 12, i. 16 iit. and 
see LEWES, Aristotle). 

2 The II. wuyxijs is often cited 
by Aristotle in the lesser trea- 
tises presently to be mentioned 
(BoniTZ, Ind. Ar. 102, b, 60 sq.), 
and in the Gen. An. ii. 3, v. 1, 7, 
736, a. 37, 779, b, 23, 786, b, 25, 
288, b, 1, Part. An. iii. 10, 673, 


The further investi- 


a, 30, De Interpr. i. 16, a, 8, De 
Motu An. c. 6 init. and c. 11 ad 
jin., and must therefore be earlier 
than these books. Ideler (Ar. 
Meteor. ii. 860) is not correct in 
saying that the reverse follows 
from the end of Meteor.i.1. The 
words in the Ingr. An. c. 19 ad 
jin. which name this book as only 
projected and the Il. (wy popiwy 
as in existence, are (with Brandis 
ii. 6, 1078) to be considered as a 
gloss only. Of itsthree books the 
first two seem in a more com- 
plete state than the third. Tor- 
strik, in the preface to his edition 
of 1862, has shown that there are 
preserved traces of a second re- 
cension of book ii., and that 
confusing repetitions have crept 
into the present text of book iii. 
through a combination of two 
recensions made before the date 
of Alexander of Aphrodisias ; and 
the same appears to be true of 
book i. also. Singularly enough 
D. and AN. do not mention the 
work; but Pr. 38 has it; whereas 
D. 73 and AN. 68 give @éces 
x. yuxisa’. The Ludemus ought 
also to be reckoned with Ari- 
stotle’s psychology: see the 
accounts of it at pp. 55, n. 4, 66, 
n. 2, supra. 

8 To this class belong the fol- 
lowing extant treatises, which all 
relate to the kxowd odpuatos Kal 
Wuxis épya (De An. iii. 10, 433, 
20) :-- (1) TI. aicéhjoews Kal aicOn- 
tov. Its proper name probably 
was II. aic@joews only (cf. 
IDELER, Ar. Meteor. i. 650, ii. 
358); and it is cited by Aristotle 
in the 1. ¢ poplwy and the Nl. ¢. 
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yevéeoews (BONITZ, Ind. Ar. 103, 
a, 8 sy.), De Memor. c. 1, init., 
De Somno 2, 456, a, 2 (De Motu 
slnim. c. 11 fin.), and announced 
as coming in the J/eteor. i. 3, 341, 
a, 14.—TRENDELENBURG, De An. 
118 (106) sq. (contra ROSE, Ar. 
Libr. Ord. 219, 226; BRANDIS, 
Gr.-rom. Phil. ii. b, 2, 1191, 
284; Boni7TzZ, Ind. Ar. 99, b, 54, 
100, b, 30, 4U) believes that the 
II. aiod. is mutilated, and that it 
is a separated section of it which 
is preserved as the éx rot ep) 
dxovotav, Ar. Opp. ii. 800 sq. It 
is certain that some of the re- 
ferences in later writings cannot 
be satisfactorily verified in our 
present text. According to the 
Gen. An. v. 2, 781, a, 20, and 
Part. An. ii. 10, 656, a, 27, it was 
explaincd év tots wepl aicdhoews 
that the canals of the organs of 
sense started from the heart; 
but, on the contrary, in the only 
applicable passage of the extant 
treatise (c. 2, 438, b, 25) we are 
told that the organs of smell and 
sight are seated near the brain, 
out of which they are formed, 
but those of taste and touch in 
the heart. It is not until the De 
Vita et M.c. 3, 469, a, 10 that he 
adds that the heart is the 
seat of perception for the other 
senses also (only not gavepas as 
for these); and here 1. 22 sq. 
refers to the passage of the I. 
aicé, just cited (for it is only 
there, and not in the Part. An. ii. 
10, as cited Ind. Ar. 99, b, 5, that 
the different positions are as- 
signed to the organs of sense). 
From these facts it does not follow 
that a section dealing with this 
point is omitted in our text, but 
rather that the words éy rots 7. 
aio? in Gen. An. v.2 and Part. 
An. ii. 10 are to be taken in a 
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wide sense, as including all the 
anthropological treatises which 
are introduced by Il. aio@. 1 init., 
as by a common preface.—The 
same explanation will account 
for the statement in Part. An. 
ii. 7, 653, a, 19 that Aristotle 
would speak @y re rots wr. aicOhoews 
kal x. Sxvov Siwptopévors of the 
causes and effects of sleep. The 
subject is to be found only De 
Somno, 2, 3, 458, a, 13 sq, and no 
fitting place for its introduction 
can be found in our Il. aioé. 
Probably it did not occur in the 
original text either ; and we are 
to understand the refererce as 
indicating by Il. aic@. the general, 
and by I. §rvov the particular 
description of one and the same 
treatise (in which view re should 
perhaps be dropped ).—So finally 
in Gen. An. v. 7, 786, b, 23, 788, 
a, 34 there are allusions to inves- 
tigations as to the voice éy rois 
w. Wuxijs and w. aicO@hoews. These 
are to be referred chiefly to De 
An. ii. 8, and secondarily to c. 1, 
437,a,3sq., 446, b,2sq.,and 12sq., 
whereas the beginning of c. 4 of 
the DeAn. itself tells us that it was 
beyond the plan of that treatise 
to give any detailed account of 
voice and tone, such as we find 
in the extant fragment TI. 
axovoray. The last-named work 
is never cited by Aristotle, and 
contains no express references to 
any of his books. In fact its own 
broad and sketchy methods of 
exposition show it to be the work 
not of the founder, but of a later 
scholar of the Peripatetic school, 
probably however of one of its 
earliest generations. (2) II. pri- 
pens nal dvauryhoews, PT. 40, is 
quoted in the De Motu An.c. 11, 
ad fin, and by the Commentators. 
The book of Mnemonics ncticed 
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p. 72, n. 2 fin. supra, has nothing 
to do with it. (3) 1. érvov kal 
éypnyépoews cited De Longit. V., 
Part. An., Gen. An., Motu An., 
and announced as in contempla- 
tion (Ind. Ar. 103, a, 16 sq) by De 
An, iii. 9, 432, b, 11, De Sensu, 
c. 1, 436, a, 12 sq. It is fre- 
quently connected with (2) (but 
clearly for external reasons only) 
as if they were one treatise, I. 
pehuns wat Bxvov (GELL. vi. 6, 
ALEX. Top. 279, Schol 296, b, 1, 
copied SUID. prfpn, Alex. De 
Sensu, 125, b, MICHAEL, in Arist 
De Mem. 127, a, Ptol. 4). It is, 
however, clear from Arist. Divin. 
in Somn. c. 2, jin., that it was in 
fact bracketed with (4) IM. ’Evuz- 
viwy and (5) Il. rijs «ad’ “Yrvov 
payrixyjs. (4) is also in the De 
Somno, 2, 456, a, 27, announced 
as in preparation. (6) II. uaxpo- 
Bidrnros nal BpaxuBidrnros, cited, 
not by name, Part. An. iii. 10, 
673, a, 30, and by name ATHEN. 
viii. 353, a, PT. 46, and perhaps 
also AN. App. 141. (7) II. (wijs 
wal Oavdrov: to which (8) IL. 
aévarvo7s, is in Aristotle’s view so 
closely related that they form 
one whole (De Vita et M. c. 1, 
anit. 467, b, 11, De Respir. c. 21, 
486, b, 21). There was a third 
tract, II. vedrnros kal yhpws, spoken 
of by Aristotle (467, b, 6, 10), to 
which our editors ascribe the 
first two chapters of the II. (wijs 
kal Oaydrov, but clearly without 
reason, for it seems more probable 
either that Aristotle never wrote 
the tract or that it was lost at a 
very early date (cf. BRANDIS, 
1191, BoniTz, Ind. Ar. 103, a, 
26 8q, HEITZ, p. 58).—Inasmuch 
as the De Vita et Morte, c. 3, 468, 
b, 31 (cf. De Respir. c. 7, 473, a, 
27) mentions the Essay on the 
Parts of Animals as already exist- 
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ing (cf. Rose, Ar. Libr. Ord., 
who wrongly refers to Hist. An. 
lil. 3,513, a, 21), and as the Essay 
on Life and Death is spoken of 
in the De Longit. V. c. 6, 467, 
b, 6 as the conclusion of the 
inquiries concerning animals, 
Brandis (1192 sq.) suggests that 
only the first half of the so-called 
‘ Parva Naturalia’ (Nos. 1-5) was 
composed immediately after the 
De Anima; and that the rest of 
these (which in Ptolemy’s cata- 
logue stand at No. 46 sq. divided 
from the books.on Sense, Sle=p, 
and Memory by the books on 
Zoology) were not written until 
after the works on the Parts, the 
Movement, and the Generation 
of Animals, though projected 
earlier. And it is true that in 
the De Generat. Anim. iv. 10, 
777, b, 8, we hear that inquiries 
into the reason of the varying 
duration of life are projected, 
and these are not further dealt 
with in that work. But on the 
other hand the Part. An. iii. 6, 
669. a, 4 refers to De Hespir. c. 
10, 16, and the same iv. 13, 696, 
b, 1, and 697, a, 22, to De Respir. 
c. 10, 13; and Gen. An. v. 2, 781, 
a, 20, as already observed, to De 
Vita et Morte, 3, 469, a, 10, sq. 
(cf. Ind. Ar. 103, a, 23, 34, &q., 
where the other references are 
more problematical). If Brandis 
is right, these references must 
have been added, as does some- 
times happen, to works previously 
completed. Asto the genuineness 
of the writings already named, it 
is guaranteed not only by inter- 
nal evidence, but by the re- 
ferences referred to.—Another 
projected tract, II. récou kat by:- 
elas (De Sensu c. 1, 436, a, 17, 
Long. Vit. c. 1, 464, b, 32, Lespitr. 
c. 21, 480, b, 22, Part. An. ii. 7, 
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gations On the Parts of Animals,! with the connected 
essays on the Generation? and the Movement of 


653, a, 8), was probably never 
written (though Heitz, p. 58 and 
F'r. Ar. 169, thinks otherwise). It 
is unknown to ALEXANDER, De 
Sensu, 94, and therefore it is likely 
that the De Sanitate et Morbo 
known by the Arabic writers 
(Hadschi Khalfa apud WENRICH, 
160) was a forgery. Two books 11. 
dpews (AN. App. 173) and one M1. 
gwviis (ibid. 164) could hardly 
be genuine (cf. p. 86, n. 1).—A 
book NH. rpopys seems to be re- 
ferred to as existing in the De 
Somno, c. 3, 456, b, 5 (the re- 
ference in Meteor. iv. 3, 381, b, 
13 being too uncertain), and it is 
spoken of as a project in De An. 
li. 4 fin., Gen. An. v. 4, 784, b, 2, 
Part. An. ii. 3, 650, b, 10, and c. 
7, 653, b, 14, and c. 14, 674 a, 20, 
and iv. 4, 678, a, 19. The re- 
ference in De Motu An. 10, 703, 
a, 10 (cf. MICHAEL EPHES. ad loc, 
p- 156, a) is not to a TI. rpodijs, 
but to the Il. wvevmaros: for the 
words tls pév ody  owrnpla rot 
cuupuTou mvevmatos elpnrat éy UA- 
Aos clearly relate to the words 
Tish Tov €upvrou rvevparos Stapovh ; 
(TI. rvev, init.). (So BONITZ, Ind. 
Ar. 100, a, 52; but Rosg, Ax. Libr. 
Ord. 167 makes them refer to the 
II. (J. xwho. itself, and HEITz, 
Fr. Ar. 168 to the I. rpo@ijs.) The 
work is named in Pr. No. 20, 
where it is wrongly given three 
books. It dealt with food and other 
matters in an aphoristic style; 
and that it is later than Aristotle 
is clear from the fact that it 
recognised the distinction of 
veins and arteries, which was 
unknown to him (cf. Ind. Ar. 
109, b, 22, sq.). In any case it is 


Peripatetic ; cf. further ay. Ross, 
Ar. Libr. Ord. 167, sq., and 
Brandis, p. 1203, who both with 
Bonitz reject the book. 

1 TI. (wy poplwy four books— 
(in AN. App. 157, three books): 
cited in the De Gen. An., Ingr. 
An., Motu An. (cf. Ind. Ar. 103, 
a, 55 sq), and the De Vita et M. 
and De Respir. (de q. v. p. 91, 
supra)—but the De Somno, 3, 457, 
b, 28 might be referred to De 
Sensu, 2, 438, b, 28, though De 
Soemno, c. 2, 455, b, 34 may be 
better paralleled by Part. An. 
iii. 3, 665, a, 10 sq., than by De 
Sensu, 2, 438, b, 25 sq. It is 
spoken of as projected in Meteor. 
i. 1, 339, a, 7, and Hist. An. ii. 
17, 507, a, 25. The first book is 
a kind of introduction to the 
zoological works, including the 
treatises on the Soul, and the 
activities and conditions of life, 
and it cannot well have been 
originally meant for this place 
(cf. SPENGEL, ‘On the order of 
Aristotle’s books on Natural Phi- 
losophy, Adbh. ad. Miinch. Akad. 
iv. 159, and the others there 
cited). 

2 11. (dwv yevéoews, five books 
(in AN. App. 158, three books, 
PT. No. 44, five books, #¢bid. 
No. 77, the same work in two 
books ; the errors are of no signi- 
ficance). It is often referred to 
by Aristotle, but only in the 
future (cf. Ind. Ar. 103, b, 8 sq.). 
D104. omits it; but its genuine- 
ness is beyond doubt. Book v., 
however, seems not to belong to 
it, but to be an appendix to the 
works on the Parts and Genera- 
tion of Animals, just as the 
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Animals,' complete his zoological system. Later in 
date, but earlier in their place in his teaching, were the 


lost books On Plants.? 


‘Parva Naturalia’ are to the De 
Anima. For summaries of the 
contents of the Part. An. and 
the Generat. Anim, see MEYER, 
Arist. Thierk. 128 sq.,and LEWES, 
Ar.c.16 sq. The tract De Coitu 
(Hadschi Khalfa, ap. Wenrich, 
p. 159) was spurious: for it 
cannot be referred, as Wenrich 
refers it, to the title 1. wfgews in 
De Sensu, c. 3 (cf. p. 83, n. 1, 
supra). As to the book II. rot 
Bh yevvgy, v. p. 88, supra. 
1 TI. (gwv wopelas, cited by 
that name in Part. An. iv. 11, 
690, b, 15 and 692, a, 17, as the 
Tl. xopelas nal xivhoews TaY Cov 
in Part. An. iv. 13, 696, a, 12, 
and as II. rav (wy xivhoews in 
the De Celo, ii. 2, 284, b, 13, cf. 
Ingr. An. c. 4, 5, c. 2, 704, b, 18; 
yet it itself cites (c. 5, 706, b, 2) 
the Part. An. iv. 9, 684, a, 14, 34, 
as an earlier work. According 
to its concluding words inc. 19 
(which, as already suggested at 
p. 89, n. 2, may be spurious) it is 
later than the 11. (gwy poplwy, to 
which also itsintroductory words 
seem to refer back; and yet it is 
frequently cited in that work, 
and at its close (Part. An. 697, 
b, 29) there is no hint of an 
essay on Movement as still to 
come. Probably it was, in fact, 
composed while the larger work 
was in progress.—The tract I. 
(gwv xwhoews can hardly be 
authentic; among other reasons, 
because it cites the Il. rveduaros 
(cf. p. 89, n. 3 fin.). Rose (Ar. 
Libr. Ord. 163 sq.) and Brandis 
(ii. b, 1, p. 1271, 482) declare it 
spurious: Barthélemy St. Hilaire 


Other treatises touching this 


(Psych. @ Arist. 237) accepts it 
as genuine. Of the Indices, AN, 
App. No. 156, and Pr. No. 41, 
have the Il. (gov xiwhoews, and 
PT. No. 45, 1. (gwy wopelas. 

2 TI. puray B’ (D. 108, AN. 96, 
PT. 48). Promised by Aristotle 
in Meteor, i. 1, 339, a, 7, De Sensu 
c. 4, 442, b, 25, Long. Vite, 6, 
467, b, 4, De Vita 2, 468, a, 31, 
Rart, An. ii. 10, 656, a, 3, Gen. 
An.i. 1, 716, a, 1, v. 3, 783, b, 20, 
and cited in H. An. v. 1, 539, a, 
20, Gen. An. i. 23, 731, a, 29 (in 
the last, it is wrong to change 
the perfect tense into the future 
in the words of citation). Though 
both these references must 
have been inserted after the 
books were complete, it is possi- 
ble that Aristotle may have 
inserted them, ALEX. p. 183, on 
De Sensu, l.c., remarks that a 
book on Plants by Theophrastus 
was extant, but none by Ari- 
stotle. So MICHAEL EPHES. on 
De Vita et M.175 b, SIMPLICIUS 
PHILOP. &c. (apud ROSE, Ar. Ps. 
261, HEITZ, Fr. Ar. 163) say the 
contrary, but we need not sup- 
pose they spoke from personal 
knowledge of the II. uray. 
Quintil. (xii. 11, 22) proves no- 
thing for, and Cic. (Fin. v. 4, 10) 
nothing against, their genuine- 
ness, What ATHEN. (xiv. 652 a, 
653 d, &c.) cites from them (Az. 
Fr, 250-4) may as probably be 
taken from a false as from a 
genuine book. The two Aristo- 
telian references mentioned make 
it, however, overwhelmingly pro- 
bable that Aristotle did write 
two books on Plants, which were 
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still extant in the time of 
Hermippus, though they were 
afterwards displaced by the more 
elaborate work of Theophrastus 
(so HEITZ, Ar. Fr. 250, and 
Verl. Schrift. 61, though Rose, 
Ar. Ps. 261, thinks the books by 
Theophrastus were ascribed to 
Aristotle). According to ANTI- 
GONUS (Mirabil. c. 169, cf. 129, 
ap. Ar. Fr. 253, Fr. Hz. 223) 
Callimachus as well as Theo- 
phrastus seems to have borrowed 
from these two books. So did 
the compiler of the $urixa, as to 
which POLLUX, x. 170 (ap. Ar. Fx. 
252, Fr. Hz. 224) could not say 
whether they belonged to Theo- 
phrastus or to Aristotle, but 
which no doubt, like the (wid 
mentioned at p. 88, supra, were 
compiled by a later disciple for 
lexicographical purposes. In like 
manner, Athenzus and other 
similar collectors also used these 


books (cf. ROSE and HEITz, 


ihid.); and they sometimes dis- 
tinguish between the phrases 
used by Aristotle and by Theo- 
phrastus (Ar. Fr. 254, Fr. 
Hz, 225).—The two extant 
books I. guray are emphatically 
un-Aristotelian. In the older 
Latin text they have passed 
already through the hands of 
two or three translators. Meyer 
(Pref. to NicoL. DAm. De Plan- 
tis, ii. ed. 1841) ascribes them in 
their original form to Nicolaus of 
Damascus, though possibly they 
are only an extract from his book, 
worked over by a later hand. 
Jessen’s suggestion (Rhein. Mus. 
1859, vol. xiv. 88) that Aristotle’s 
genuine work is contained in the 
work of Theophrastus is in no 
way supported by the fact that 
the latter closely agrees with 
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what Aristotle elsewhere says, or 
promises to discuss in his II. 
guray: for we know how con- 
stantly the earlier Peripatetics 
adopted the teaching and the 
very words of Aristotle. On 
the other hand, the only passage 
cited verbally from Aristotle's 
books (ATHEN. xiv. 652 a, ap. 
Ar. Fr. 250) is not in those of 
Theophrastus, so far as we have 
them ; and the latter contain no 
direct reference to any of the 
Aristotelian writings—a circum- 
stance which would be incredible 
in a work so extensive which 
touched at so many points the 
earlier Aristotelian treatises. The 
very passage (Caus. Pl. vi. 4, 1) 
in which Jessen finds one main 
proof of his theory points to 
several later modifications of an 
Aristotelian doctrine which had 
arisen in the School after his 
death. Theophrastus, in con- 
trast with Aristotle's view, speaks 
of male and female plants (cf. 
Caus. Pl. i. 22,1, Hist. iii. 9, 2, 
&c.). But a decisive argument is 
to be found in the fact that not 
only does the text of Theo- 
phrastus speak of Alexander and 
his Indian expedition in a way 
(Hist. iv. 4,1, 5, 9, Cas. viii. 4, 
5) which would be hardly possi- 
ble in Aristotle’s lifetime, but it 
also refers to what happened in 
the time of King Antigonus 
( Hist. iv. 8, 4) and the Archons 
Archippus, B.C. 321 or 318 (Hist. 
iv. 14, 11) and Nicodorus, B.c. 
314 (Caus. i. 19, 5). It would 
likewise be clear on a full com- 
parison that the diction and 
manner of statement in the Theo- 
phrastic books makes it impossi- 
ble to attribute them to Ari- 
stotle, 
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field of work, such as the Anthropology,' the Physiogno- 
mics,” the works on Medicine,’ Agriculture,‘ and Hunt- 


1 TI. ’AvOpérou gucews, only 
named in AN. App. 183. There 
are a few items which seem to 
have belonged to this tract, apud 
Rost, Ar. Ps. 379, Ar. Fr. 257- 
264, p. 1526, Wr. Hz. 189 sq. 

2 Syvowoyvopovind (Bekker, 805), 
[-xdv a’ in D. 109, but -x2 8’ in 
AN. 97]. An extended recen- 
sion of this work is indicated by 
the numerous references to 
physiognomic theories not to be 
found in our text, which occur in 
a treatise on Physiognomy writ- 
ten probably by Apuleius (apud 
RoskE, Anecd. Gr.61 sq. ; cf. Fr. 
Hz,191,and Rosz,A7r. Ps. 696sq.). 

* D. mentions two books of 
"latpuxd ; the ANON. two books II. 
larpixys: tbid. APP, 167, seven 
books II. iarpixjjs: PT. 70 five 
books of TMpoBAjpara iarpixe (from 
which it appears that the iarpixa 
in the list of Diog. were also 
problems, book i. of our extant 
Problems being made up of such 
medical questions and answers): 
Vita Marc. p. 2 R, MpoBAhpara 
larpixa: PT. 71 11. d:alrys: ibid. 
74 b, De Pulsu: ibid. 92, one 
book iarpsuds: Hadschi Khalfa 
ap. WENRICH, p. 159, De San- 
guinis Profusione : COEL. AUREL. 
Celer. Pass. ii. 13, one book De 
Adjutoriis (perhaps a mistake 
inthe name). Galen in HIPPOCR. 
De Nat. Hom. i. 1, vol. xv. 25 K, 
knows of an “larpich cuvaywyh in 
several books, bearing Aristotle’s 
name, which was nevertheless 
recognised as being the work of 
his pupil, Meno; and this is pos- 
sibly identical with the uvaywyh 
in two books named by Diog. 89 
(as WENRICH, p. 158, suggests). 


For the little that remains of it, 
see Rose, Ar. Ps. 384 sq., Ar. Fr. 
335-341, p. 1534; Be. Hz. 216, 
but on Fr. 362 cf. p. 88, supra. 
The genuineness of these wri- 
tings, or at least of some of them, 
cannot be maintained. That Ari- 
stotle held that medical subjects 
should be treated in a technical 
way, and not from the point of 
view of natural science, is evi- 
dent from his own declaration 
which he makes, p. 9, 1 jin. (cf. 
De Sensu, i. 1, 436, a, 17 ; Longit. 
V. 464, b, 32;.De Respir. c. 21, 
fin.; Part. An. ii. 7, 653, a, 8), 
and such an indefinite statement 
as that of A@lian (V. MW. ix. 22) 
cannot prove the contrary. As 
to the composition 11. yécou kal 
byielas see p. 91 fin.—Galen (as 
Heitz ibid. justly remarks) can 
have known no composition of 
Aristotle on medical science, 
since he never mentions any 
such, although he quotes the 
philosopher more than six hun- 
dred times. 

‘ AN. 189 mentions the Pewpyind 
amongst the Pseudepigrapha. 
PT. 72, on the other hand, gives 15 
(or 10) books De Agricultura as 
genuine, and the statement in 
GEOPON. iii.3, 4 (Avr. Fr. 255 
sq. p. 1525) on the manuring 
of almond-trees seems to have 
been taken from this, and not 
from the treatise on plants 
Rose (Av. Ps. 268 sq.; Hz. F. 
165 sq.) mentions other things 
which may perhaps have come 
from this source. That Aristotle 
did not write about agriculture 
or similar subjects is clear 
from Polit. i. 11, 1258, a, 33, 39. 
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ing,' are,without exception, spurious. 
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The Problems? 


are no doubt based on Aristotelian materials;? but our 
extant collection under that name can only be described 
as a set of gradually gathered and unequally developed 
productions of the Peripatetic school, which must 
have existed in many other forms parallel to our own.‘ 


1 In the Index of Ptolemy, 
No. 23, Hadschi Khalfa gives 
(Il. trav pwaevévrwv): De Ani- 
malium Captura, nec non de 
Locis, quibus derersantur atque 
delitescunt, i. 

2 With regard to this treatise 
see the exhaustive article by 
Prantl ‘Ueb. d. Probl. d. Arist.’ 
among the Abh. d. Miineh. 
Akad, vi. 341-377; Rose, Arist. 
Libr. Ord. 199 sqq.; Ar. Ps. 215 
sqq.; Heitz, Verl. Schr. 103 
sqq., Fr. Ar. 194sqq. 

3 Aristotle refers in seven 
places to the TipoBAhpata or 
TipoBAnpatixa (PRANTL, ibid. 364 
sq.; Ind. Ar. 103, b, 17 sqq.), 
but only one of these quotations 
suits to a certain extent the 
extant ‘ Problems ;’ and the same 
is true (PR. ibid. 367 sqq.) of the 
majority of the later references. 

4 PRANTL, ibid. hasabundantly 
proved this, and he has also 
shown (Miinch. Gel. Anz. 1858, 
No. 25) that among the 262 fur- 
ther problems which are given by 
Bussemaker in vol. iv. of the 
Didot edition of Aristotle, and 
some of which were at one 
time erroneously ascribed to 
Alexander of Aphrodisias (cf. 
UsENER, Alex. Aphr. Proodl., Lib. 
iii, iv., Berl. 1859, p. ix. sqq.), 
there is probably nothing written 
by Aristotle. The same is true 
of those which Rose (Ar. Ps. 
666 sqq.) takes from a Latin MS. 


of the 10th century. The cha- 
racter ascribed in the text to the 
collection of ‘Problems’ may 
also explain the many varying 
statements as to its title and the 
number of books it included. 
In the MSS. they are sometimes 
called TpoBAfpmara, sometimes 
Svocixe wpoBAfuara, and some- 
times with the addition xer’ 
eIS3os cuvaywyns (‘arranged in 
accordance with the matter’). 
Gellius generally says, Proble- 
mata (xix. 4), Prob. physica (xx. 
4, quoting Probl. xxx. 10): Tpo- 
Banjara eyxixrasaw; Apul. (De 
Magia, c. 51) has Problemata; 
Athenzus and Apollonius (vid. 
Indices and Prantl, 390 sq.) al- 
ways IIpoBAhpara puvoiwd; Macrob. 
(Sat. vii. 12) Physica questiones. 
To collections of problems are 
also referable the titles: @uvoumdéy 
An! Kara orotxetovy (D. 120, AN. 
110; asto the words x. ororx., the 
explanation of which in Rose, 
Ar. Ps. 215, is not clear, they are 
to be understood of the arrange- 
ment of the different books in 
the alphabetical order of their 
headings); TpoBAfmara (68 or 28 
B, Pt. 65); "EwvreOeanévey sxpo- 
BaAnudrwy B' (D. 121, AN. 112); 
"EyxurAlwy B’ (D. 122, AN. 113, 
TipoBAfhuara éyxindA. 4 bks., Pr. 
67); Physica Problemata, Adspec- 
tira Probl. (AMMON. LATIN. 
p. 58); “Araxra iB’ (D. 127, 
[&]diarderwy 1B’ AN. 119). Pre- 
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Turning to Ethics and Politics, we have on the 
former subject three comprehensive works,' of which, 


missa Questionibus (PT. 66, says 
the Greek title is ‘brdimatu brua- 
grara, i.e. TipoBAnudrwy mnpo- 
ypaph, or Mpoavaypaph) ; Zupple- 
Twv (nrnudrwyv of’ (AN. 66 with 
theadditional clause: &s pnow Eb- 
Kaipos 6 axovorhs abrov); David 
(Schol. in Ar. 24, b, 8) also speaks 
of 70 books I. cuppuleroy Cornpd- 
Twy,and the Vita Mare. p. 2, Rof 
SvouKd xpoBAfuara in 70 books; 
"Efnrynpéva (or ’Efnracuéva) xara 
yévos 13! (D. 128, AN. 121). With 
regard tothe IlpoBAfpata uynxavind, 
orricd, iarpixd, cf. p. 86, n. 1, and 
95, n.3. The spurious composi- 
tion II. xpoBAnpdtwy, to which be- 
sides D. 51 (and also AN. 48, 
although the wep? is here wanting) 
Alex. Top. 34, Schol.in Ar. 258, a, 
16, also refers, seems to have con- 
tained a theory as to setting and 
answering problems. See ROSE, 
Ar. Ps. 126, Fragm. 109, p. 1496, 
Fr. Hz. 115. On the other hand, 
book xxx. of our Problems cannot 
well be meant (as Heitz, 122, be- 
lieves) by the éyxtnaAa, Hth. N. 1, 
3, 1096, a, 3. Aristotle seems 
rather to indicate what he calls 
in other places éfwrep:rol Adyor, 
and De Celo, i. 9, 279, a, 30 Ta 
eyndudta pidocophpara, Cf. BER- 
NAYS, Dial. of Arist. 85, 93 sqq. 
171; Bonrrtz, Ind. Ar. 105, a, 27 
sqq. More on this infra. 

1 "HOud Nixoudyean 10 B., 
"HOuKd Evdhuic 7 B., HOiKnd peydra 
2 B. Of our catalogues D. 38 
only names "H@:nay ¢ al. 3’; (al- 
though Dioa. elsewhere (Vita, 
21) cites the seventh book of the 
Ethics in connection with Zth. 
Bud. vii. 12, 1245, b, 20); AN. 
39 has ’H@uxadv «x (eg. the th. 
Nic., the last book of which is «), 


VOL. I. 


and then again in the Appendix 
174: TI. HO0av (-uxdv) Nixopaxelwy 
jwo0f}xas (which seems to be an 
extract from the same work); PT. 
30 sq. the Great Ethics in two 
books, the Eudemian Ethics in 
eight. Aristotle himself quotes 
(Metaph. i. 1, 981, b, 25, and 
in six passages of the Politics) 
the 76:xd, meaning doubtless the 
Nicomachean Ethics (cf. BEN- 
DIXEN in Philologus x. 203, 
290 sq.; Tred. Ar. 103, b. 46 
sqq., and 101, b, 19 sqq.). Cic. 
(Fin. v. 5, 12) believes that the 
Libri de Moribus of Nicomachus 
are ascribed to Aristotle, inas- 
much as the son would write 
very much like his father. Dio- 
genes also (viii. 88) quotes Hth. 
N. x. 2 with the words: nol 5é 
Nixduaxos 6 ’AptororéAous. On the 
other hand Atticus (apud Kus. 
Pr, Ev. xv. 4, 6) gives all three 
Ethics with their present names 
as Aristotelian; likewise Simpl. 
in Cat. 1, ¢ 43, € and Schol. Por- 
phyr. Schol. in Ar. 9, b, 22, who 
says the Eudemian Ethics were 
addressed to Eudemus, the MeydAa 
Nixopdxyia (M. Mor.) to Nico- 
machus the father, and the Mixpa 
Nixoudxia (Eth. NV.) to Nicoma- 
chus, the son of Aristotle. The 
same story is told by DAvID, 
Schol.in Ar. 26,a,40. EUSTRAT. 
(in Eth. N. 141, a; cf. Arist. Heh. 
Kud. vii. 4 init. c. 10, 1242, b, 2) 
speaks of the Eudemian Ethics 
as the work of Eudemus, that is 
to say, he repeats this statement 
after one of the earlier writers 
whom he used (cf. p. 72, b), and 
who was, it would seem, not alto- 
gether unlearned: on the other 
hand, on his own supposition, or 
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books named to us, which dealt with subjects outside 
the main lines of the Aristotelian system;! and among 


logue based on the existing in- 
scriptions of the tragedies per- 
formed in Athens—as a part of 
the book on tragedies. — Fur- 
ther, a series of writings relating 
to poets is named, which took 
the form of problems: 'Axopnud- 
Twv wointikav a (AN. App. 145); 
Airla: wointixal (ibid. 146, where 
airfa: secms to indicate the form 
of treatment which is proper to 
the arophpara or rpoBAfpara, viz. 
that the 8:2 ri is sought, and the 
reply consists in giving the did: 
or the airla); ’Amropnudrwy ‘Oun- 
pwav ¢( (D. 118; AN. 106 ¢’; 
HEITZ, 258 sq., Wr. Hz. 129; 
Rosk, Ar. Ps. 148 sq., Ar. Fr. 
137-175, p. 1601 sq.) or, as the 
Vita Marc. p. 2. names it, ‘On, 
(nrhpara; TipoBAnydrwy ‘Ounpr- 
nov « (AN. App. 147; PTOL. 
91; AMMON. V. Ar. 44; AMM. 
LAT. 54, probably a duplication 
of the ¢dmropfuata); *Arophuara 
‘Hoiddov a (AN. App. 143); 
’"Awop. "ApxiAdxov, Evpinldous, 
Xorplaov ¥ (ibid. 144). To these 
the ’Awophuara Oeia (AN. 107) 
seem also to belong. The trea- 
tise: Ei 3é wore “Ounpos éroincey 
ras ‘HAlov Bows ; (AN. App. 142), 
is no doubt only one of the Hom- 
eric problems.— Of these writings 
the ones which are more likely 
to have an Aristotelian origin 
are the Queries on Homer; but 
even these may have had later 
additions made to them. Onthe 
other hand the genuineness of 
the WéwAos (AN. 105; AN. App. 
169; Rosr, Ar. Ps. 563 sqq., Ar. 
Fr. 594-600, p. 1574 sq.; #*. 
Hz. 309 sqq.; cf. BERGK, Lyr. 
Gr. 505 sqq.; MULLER, Fragm. 


fist. ii. 188 sqq.) cannot be 
maintained. More ancient seems 
to be the book II. povowys, which 
both Drog. (116, 132) and AN. 
(104, 124) give us in two places, 
and which is identical with the 
musical problems noticed by 
LABBEUS, Bibl. nova, 116 (see 
BRANDIS, ii. b, 94); but it is no 
more genuine than the TI. 
kadov (D. 69, AN. 63, IT. xda- 
Aous). 

1 Tothese belong certain minor, 
mostly historical works, "OAupmo- 
vinat a@ (D. 130, AN. 122); Mv- 
Gtomxay Edreyxo: a (D. 134 and 
probably also AN. 125); Mu@:ovixat 
a (D. 131, AN. 123, with the 
strange title, Mv@:ovlxas B:BAloy 
év @ Mévatxmoy evienoey) ; Tiu@iucds 
a’ (D. 133), possibly only a dif- 
ferent title for the same writing ; 
Nixa: Atovuctaxal a (D. 135, AN. 
126, Nixayv Awy, aotixko@y Kal An- 
valwy a’). About these writings 
cf. Rosgk, Ar. Ps. 545 sqq., Ar. 
Fr. 572-674, p. 187; HErrz, 254 
sq., “r. Hz. 300 sq.; MULLER, 
Hist. Gr. ii. 182 sq.— Further 
1. edpnudrwy (CLEMENS, Strom. 
i. 308, A, where, however, an Ari- 
stotelian work with this title 
which could not be genuine 
seems to be designated: notes 
which may have come from the 
work are given by MULLER, tbid. 
181 sq.).— Il. @avpaclwvaxovcpdray 
quoted by ATHEN. (xii. 541; cf. 
@auy. ax. c. 96) and, with the title 
év Oavpaciots, perhaps also by AN- 
TIGON. Mirabil. c. 25 (cf. Cavp. 
dxovop. c. 30), a ‘collection of 
strange phenomena,’ the genuine- 
ness of which cannot be admitted. 
For further information on this 
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these also there is no doubt that many spurious titles 
have crept in. 


B.—General Questions touching the Aristotelian 
Writings. 
On a general survey of the works which are preserved 
or known to us as Aristotelian, it is evident that they— 
apart from the letters and poems—were of two different 
kinds. The component parts of our Corpus Ari- 
stotelicum are without exception didactic treatises in 
scientific form.' And almost all of these which can 
be called genuine are, as will be seen, connected 
together by express references in a way that is only to 
be explained by the theory that they were addressed to 
one circle of readers as the connected and mutually ex- 
planatory parts of one whole. It is quite different in 
the case of the writings which were afterwards styled 
‘hypomnematic ’—notes, that is to say, made by 


work see WESTERMANN, Ilapa- 
dogdypapor, p. XxvV. 8qq., and espe- 
cially Rosg, Ar. Libr. Ord. 54 
sq., Ar. Pseud. 279 sq., who 
refers the main body of the 
work, consisting of chaps. 1-114, 
130-137, 115-129, 138-181, to 
the middle of the third century. 
An enlarged treatment of this, or 
a@ more extensive specimen of the 
same sort of work, is perhaps the 
Tlapddofa, from the second book of 
which Plut. (Parall. Gr. et Rom. 
c. 29, p. 312) quotes something 
which is not found in our @aup. 
éx.—Tlaposula: a’ (D.138; cf. AN. 
127), a collection of proverbs, the 
existence of which seems to be 
proved, inter alia, by ATHEN. ii. 
60 d, although Heitz (Ver. 


Schr. 163 sq.; Fragm. 219) is 
doubtful whether there was an 
Aristotelian work on this subject. 
We cannot prove whether the 
references in Eustath. in Od. 
N 408 and Synxs, Enc. Calrit. 
c. 22 (Ar. F'r. No, 454, No. 2) 
belong to this or to other works. 
In addition to these there 
are two titles which are so 
indefinite that they furnish no 
safe clue to the contents of the 
writings to which they corre- 
spond: MapaBoAal(D.126); “Arax- 
ta (to which wpoBAfhpara or bro- 
pvhuata may be supplied) «f’ (D. 
127; cf. p. 96, foot). 

1 The‘ wonderful stories’ are 
perhaps the only exceptions, but 
they are not Aristotelian. 
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Aristotle merely for his own use, and therefore not 
thrown by him into any such literary form and unity 
as the works designed for publication... None of the 
extant works which are genuine is of this class,? but 
several of those which are lost seem to have belonged 
toit.2 From these two classes of works, however, there 
is to be distinguished a third. Cicero, Quintilian, and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus praise Aristotle not only for 
scientific greatness, but equally for the grace and rich- 
ness of his exposition—‘the golden stream of his 


speech.’ 4 


1 Simpl. (ia Categ. Schol. in 
Ar. 24, a, 42): tropynpuarina boa 
xpos twduynow oixelay kal wAclova, 
Bdoavoy avvératey 5 gpiAdaogos : 
these writings cannot, however, 
be taken as wdvtp owovdis &£a, 
and hence we may not draw from 
them any proofs for the Ari- 
stotelian doctrine: 6 wévro: ’AAE- 
avSpos Ta Sropynuarixd cupwedup- 
péva gnolv elvat kal wh wpbs eva 
ckordy avapépecOa:, and for this 
very reason the others are dis- 
tinguished from them as ourray- 
parte. David (Schol. 24, a, 38): 
dropynparixa wey Aéyovra: év ols 
péva Th Kepddaa dreypdonoay 
Sixa mwpoomlwy Kal éemAdywr nal 
THS Mperovons exdédccerw dmraryye- 
Alas. Cf. Heitz, Verl. Schr. 24 
sq. 

2 The Problems, which might 
occur as an instance, cannot have 
been written down for his own use 
alone, since Aristotle often quotes 
them (see above, p. 96), thereby 
implying that they are known to 
his readers. Other instances, such 
as the Melissus, etc., cannot be 
supposed genuine. Even if it be 
true that particular portions of 


This must have referred to works designed 


our Corpus were intended to serve 
as the basis for lectures, or were 
compiled from them, they would 
not on that account be merely 
‘hypomnematical writings.’ . 

3 Hg., those mentioned on 
p. 62, n. 4, 5, and perhaps also the 
Polities (p. 101); whether the 
Tlept r&ya8ou is also one (as al- 
ready noted on p. 61, n. 2 fin.), 
seems doubtful. 

* Cic. Top. 1, 3: the works 
of Aristotle are not only recom- 
mended by their contents, sed 
dicendi quoque incredibili qua- 
dam cum copia tum etiam suari- 
tate. De Invent. ii. 2, 6 (on the 
Suvaywyh rexvav): Aristotle bas 
left the old orators suavitate et 
brevitate dicendi far behind. De 
Orat.i. 11,49: st item Aristoteles, 
si Theophrastus, si Carneades ... 
eloquentes et in dicendo suaves 
atque ornati fuere. De Fin. i. 5, 
14 (on Epicurus): guod ista Pla- 
tonis Aristotelis Theophrasti 
orationis ornamenta neglewerit. 
Acad. ii. 38, 119: reniet lumen 
orationis aureum fundens Ari- 
stoteles. QUINTIL. Znst. xi. 838: 
quid Aristotelem ? Quem dubito 
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by him for publication. It is not applicable to any of 
those which are now extant; and of these, indeed, the 
two Latin writers probably knew but a small part.! 
We are driven to suppose, therefore, that it was to other 
works, lost to us, that they ascribed this kind of excel- 
lence. The critic who judges of literary form by purely 
scientific criteria will find, it is true, much to praise in 
our extant Aristotle. He will acknowledge the apt dis- 
crimination of all his ideas, the inimitable precision 
and compactness of his diction, and his masterly 
handling of an established terminology. But of the 
qualities which Cicero emphasises, or any graceful move- 
ment of a rich and rolling eloquence, he will find even 
in the most popular of the extant books but little trace ; 
while in other parts the dry methods of treatment, the 
rough brevity of statement, the involved construction 
of long sentences, often broken by anacolutha and 
parentheses, stand in plain contradiction to Cicero’s 
description. We can, however, gather for ourselves, 
even from the scanty fragments of the lost books, that 
some of these were written in a style far more rich and 


scientia rerum an scriptorum 
copia an eloquendi suaritate .. . 
clariorem putem. DIONYs. De 
Verb. Cop. 24: of the philoso- 
phers, Democritus, Plato, and 
Aristotle are the best as to style. 
De Cens. Vet. Script. 4: xapa- 
Anwréoy 3 nal ‘ApirroréAn els 
plunow ris re wepl rhy. Epunvelay 
Seuwdrnros nal ris cadnyeias Kal 
Tov 7d¢os Kai woAupabods. 

1 Except the Topics and 2he- 
toric, we have no reason for sup- 
posing that any of them knew 
by personal reading the extant 


books. Of the others, however, 
Cicero used several of the writ- 
ings mentioned on p. 55 sqq., the 
books on Philosophy, the Hude- 
mus, the Protrepticus, perhaps 
also the MoaArrixds, II. BaoiAetas 
and Il. wAovrov; cf. Fin. ii. 13, 
40; Acad. ii. 38,119; NM. D. ii. 
15, 42, 16, 44, 37, 95, 49, 1285; 
Divin. i. 25, 53; Fragm. Hort. 
apud Augustine ov. Jul. iv. 78; 
Fin. v. 4,11; Ad Quint. Fr. iii. 
5; Ad Att. xii. 40, 2, xiii. 28, 2; 
Off. ii. 16, 56: and above, p. 60, 
n. l. 
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ornate, and approached far more closely to the literary 
graces of the Platonic Dialogues, than any of the 
scientific treatises now contained in our Corpus.! 
This difference is to be explained, not merely by the 
earlier date of the writings in question, but also by the 
fact that they were not intended to serve the same 
purpose as the others, nor designed for the same 
audiences.” 

Aristotle himself occasionally refers to certain state- 
ments of his doctrine, published by him, or then in 
common use, in terms which seem to imply that a 
portion of his writings (including these writings in 
which the references in question occur) were not in 


the same sense given to the public.® 


1 On this point see what is pre- 
served in Nos. 12-14, 17 sq,., 
32, 36, 40, 48, 49, 71, 72 of the 
Fragments (Academy edition) 
from the Hudemus, Protrepticus, 
II. piAocoplas, 1. Sixatoodyns, and 
above, p. 56, n. 2. 

2 We shall discuss this im- 
mediately. 

5 Poet. 15, 1454, b, 17: elpyrac 
Se wepl abtay ev rois éxdedopucvois 
Adyous ixnavws. De An. i. 4 init.: 
Kal BAAN 8é Tis Sdta wapabeSorat 
wept Wuxis, wiavh pey woAdgts . 
Adyous Soxep 8 evOvvas (for which 
Bernays, Dial. d. Ar. 15 sqq, 
erasing Adyous, reads: &owep 
evVOuvas 8é) Sedwxvia kal ois éy 
Kowg yiyvomevors Adyots: appovlay 
yap twa abrhy Aéyouot, &c. In 
the first of these places, Bernays 
says (tbid. 13) that ‘pub- 
lished’ here means the same as 
‘already published’ (the same 
explanation of the words is given 
by Rose, Av. Ps. 79), yet one 


And from his 


may well doubt whether this gloss 
is allowable. The predicate éx- 
Sedouevor would certainly not be 
there without a p but is 
meant to distinguish the Ady 
éxdedouévo:. from certain other 
Adyot. Neither can we translate 
éxdeSouevoe in such a way as 
to make ‘the writings published 
by me’ a mere periphrasis for‘my 
writings ;’ partly because such a 
turn of phrase is not found in 
Aristotle. When he refers, with- 
out indicating a particular work, 
to something that has gone 
before, he is accustomed to say 
merely, év &AAos, ev érédpots or 
xpérepoy. Again the fact that he 
does not say ix’ é€u0v exdedopévor 
shows that the emphasis falls on 
éxdedouévor, as such, and that the 
Adyot exdedouévor are Meant as av 
antithesis to uh éxdedoudvor, Only 
we have no right to assume 
that things mh éxdedoudvor mean 
things published later. The anti- 
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commentators we further learn that one of the points 


thesisto ‘ published’ is not ‘ later 
published,’ but ‘not published ; ’ 
and from the perfect éxdedondvo: 
to read ‘such as had already been 
published at the time of the 
writing of the Poetics, and so were 
earlier than that work,’ is shown 
to be impossible by the reflection 
of UEBERWEG on this 
(Arist. ub. d. Dichtk., p. 75) that 
every author puts himself, in 
to the reader, in the time 
at which his work will be in the 
reader’s hands. Hence, if the 
Poetics were to be laid before the 
whole reading world, i.e. pub- 
lished, just like the A4yo: to which 
they referred, they would not be 
desi in contradistinction to 
the latter, by the predicate éxde- 
Souévot, since each of them would 
be, in relation to their reader, 
equally a Adyos éxBe8oudvos. Rose 
wished to refer the Adyo: éxde3., 
first to former passages in the 
Poetics (Ar. Libr. Ord. 130), 
and later (Ar. Pseud. 79) to the 
Rhetoric, but he was subsequently 
(Ar. Ps. 714) right in withdraw- 
ing both, since the discussion for 
which the Poetics refer to the 
Adéyos éxBed. is found neither in 
the Rhetoric nor in the Poetics 
(cf. BERNAYS, ibid. 138): and, 
even apart from this, the lat- 
ter could never have been so 
indicated. Nor can we on the 
other hand (as Ross, Ar. Ps. 717, 
maintains) refer the expression 
to writings on Poetry by the Pla- 
tonic school, for we clearly must 
confine it to Aristotelian writings: 
and inthe second passage, De .in. 
i, 4, the Adye: dy now yryvdpevos 
cannot be understood (as TorR- 
STRIK, Arist. de An. 123 supposes, 


he being perhaps preceded by the 


authors of the variant Aeyouévos 
instead of yryvou.) of conversa- 
tions, such as would occur in 
educated circles, or (as Rose, Ar. 
Ps.717, thinks) of expressions of 
opinion coming from the Platonic 
school ; for the eb@bvas SedSwxvia re- 
fers to some criticism, known to 
the reader, of the supposition that 
the soul is the harmony of its 
body, and cannot mean vague 
conversations of third persons 
(cf. also BERNAYS, thid., 18 sq.). 
Neither can one refer them to 
oral statements made by Ari- 
stotle to his pupils (PHILOP. : see 
following note), partly because 
Aristotle never elsewhere refers 
to such statements, and in a 
treatise which, though perhaps 
primarily intended as a_ text- 
book for his school, yet gives 
no indication anywhere of being 
meant only for his _ personal 
pupils, he could not well appeal 
to them; partly because the 
Philosopher had really inserted 
the criticism referred to in 
one of his own writings (cf. fol- 
lowing note). ‘The latter fact 
indicates that it is wrong (as 
SIMPL. does; sce following note) 
to refer the Adyo: év Kowg yyy. to 
the Platonic /’hwdo, for which 
this expression would not be a 
sufficient indication, nor would 
it correspond (cf. BERNAYS, p.20) 
with the manner in which it is 
in other places mentioned (cf. 
Meteorol. ii. 2, 355, b, 32). 
Finally, though Ueberweg ((resch. 
d. Phil. i. 173, 5th ed.) under- 
stands by the Adya év x. yey. 
(extending the explanation of 
Philoponus) discussions which 
occurred in actual conversations, 
or in writings arranged in the 
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to which he so refers was to be found in the Fudemus.} 
We find other and more frequent references of his to 
the ‘Exoteric Discourses’ as the place where he had 


dealt with such and such a subject.? 


Opinions, how- 


ever, differ as to the meaning of that name and the 


form of dialogues, it seems clear 
that the latter could not be so 
named, and that there was here 
no reason for mentioning the 
dialogue form of such discussions. 
From the point of view of gram- 
mar, owing to the present tense of 
yryvonévois (to which BONITZ, Ind. 
Arist. 105, a, 46, rightly calls 
attention), they cannot be ex- 
plained as: ‘the speeches sub- 
mitted (i.e. which have been 
submitted) to publication,’ for in 
that case it would have been 


vyevouévots. It can only mean, as 
Bernays translates it in his 
Dial. d. Arist. 29, ‘the dis- 


courses existing in a state of 
publication, available for the use 
of all,’ taking the év xow@ here in 
the same sense as in the expres- 
sions: é¢v xowg kararl@ecOa, év 
Kkowg@ apiéevat (in medio relin- 
quere, Metaph. i. 6, 987, b, 14). 
A similar meaning to that of the 
Adyat €y Kow@ yryvéuevot seems to 
be attached to éyxvxAia or éyxv- 
kAia = ptAogophpara, of which 
mention ismadein Zth. i. 3, 1096, 
a, 2 (kal wept ev rodrwy Gris: 
ixavas yap Kal éy rots éyxuxaAloss 
efpnta: wep) avtay) and De Ceelo, i. 
9, 279, a, 30 (Kal yap KxaOdwep éy 
Trois éyxuKAlois piAocophpact wepl 
Ta Oeia WoAAdKis mpopalverat Tois 
Adyots Br: 7d Ociov auerdBAnrov 
dvayxatoy elvat, &c.). "EyeunAsos 
can, just as well as éy kowg 
yyvépmevos, mean in medio positus 
—Bernays’ rendering, Jal. d. 


Ar, 124, ‘ writings in the common 
strain,’ is not so appropriate. The 
phrase is so explained by Simpli- 
cius (in De Calo, Schol. 487, a, 3: 
where he says that Aristotle uses 
eynvKA. gid. to signify ra Kara 
ty rdtw é& dpxiis rots woAAots 
wporiWéueva, t.¢. the éfwrepima). 
Wealso seefrom Ar. Fr. 77, 1488, 
b, 36 sqq., and #r. 15, 1476, b, 21, 
that the matter for which Ari- 
stotle refers to the éyxvcAia, was 
actually treated in two of his 
Dialogues. Cf. BERNAYS, ibid. 
84 sqq., 93 sq., 110 sqq. 

1 It is shown by the passages 
quoted in Rose, Ar. Fr. 41, p. 
1481 sq., and Heitz, Ar. Fr. 73, 
p. 51, from Philoponus, Simpli- 
cius, Themistius, and Olympio- 
dorus (the common source for 
whom may have been Alexander), 
that Arist. in the Hudemus, after 
following the Phedo, devoted 
a searching examination to the 
theory that the soul is the har- 
mony of its body, the principal 
heads of which examination are 
given by them. Hence the pas- 
sages in question must refer to 
this dialogue, although Philopo- 
nus (De An. E, 2) leaves us the 
choice between it and the &ypa- 
got cuvovolat xpds tos éralpous, 


and Simplicius (De An. 14, 
a) connects it with the 
Phedo. 


? Allthe passages are quotel 
below. 
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relation of these ‘ Exoteric Discourses’ to our ex- 
tant Corpus. The ancients who mentioned them 
always referred to them as a separate class of Aristotle’s 
works, distinguished from the technical scientific 
treatises by a less strict method of treatment.! But 
they differ among themselves as to details. Cicero ? 
and Strabo* speak of the exoteric works in general 
terms as popular statements.‘ The former, however, 
is unmistakeably thinking only of the Dialogues,’ 
which we also find described as ‘ exoteric’ in Plutarch.® 
According to Gellius, the treatises which dealt with 


1 The only exceptions are two 
late Byzantine and altogether 
untrustworthy interpreters of the 
Ethics, Kustratius (90, a) and 
the Pseudo-Andronicus (Helio- 
dorus, circ. 1367, cf. p. 69, n. 1), 
the former of whom understands 
by e&wrepucol Adyo: the common 
opinion, the latter, oral instruc- 
tion. 

* Fin. v. 5, 12: about the 
highest good, Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus have written duo ge- 
nera librorum, unum populariter 
scriptum, quod ékwrepixdy apypel- 
labant, alterwm limatius [dxpiBe- 
orépws, ina more severe style], 

in commentariis reliquerunt,’ 
ut in essentials they both 
agree. 

* XIII. 1, 54, p. 609: because 
the Peripatetics, after Theo- 
phrastus, had not his works and 
those of Aristotle, xAjv dAlyoy 
kal pdrwora trav étwrepuay, they 
happened pdtv txew pirocopey 
xpayyarices [going deeply into 
the subject, scientific] Aad déces 
AnkvOl(ew, 

4 Likewise SIMPL. Phys. 2, b: 


the Aristotelian writings are 
divided into acroamatic and 
exoteric, ola 7a ioropixd nal rd 
Siadoyine wal Baws Ta wh Uxpas 
dxpiBelas pporri(ovra, — PHILOP. 
De An. E, 2 (ap. STAHR, Arist. 
ii, 261): ra e&wrepixda ouvyypdu- 
para, @y elo: kal of Siddoyo .. . 
Gwep 3:4 rovro éfwrepixd KéxAnras 
Sri ob xpds Tous yynalous dxpoaras 

pappéva, 

® Cf. Ad Att. iv. 16,2: quo- 
niam in singulis libris (of the 
discourse on the State] «tor 
proemiis, ut Aristoteles in iis 
que ttwrepixots vocat. In contra- 
distinction to the Dialogues, the 
strictly scientific works are called 
(see preceding note) commentarii, 
continuous expositions, corre- 
sponding to the abtoxpécwxa or 
dxpoatixa of the Greek interpre- 
ters (see p. 112, n.1,and 113, n. 2), 

® Adv. Col. 14, 4, p. 1115: 
Aristotle everywhere attacks the 
Ideas: éy rots Oikos bxrourtpacw 
(synonymous with Cicero’s com- 
mentarit ; see preceding note), éy 
Tos pvotois, Sid tov etwrepixay 
Siardywr. 
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Rhetoric, Topics, and Politics were named ‘ exoteric,’ 
and those which related to Metaphysics, Physics, and 
Dialectics ‘ acroatic,’! the reason being that the former, 
as Galen explained, were meant for everyone; the 
latter only for the philosopher's scholars.2, Alexander, 
in a letter which appears in Andronicus,’ is supposed to 
complain to his master of the publication of the ‘ acroatic’ 
writings; but inasmuch as Aristotle is expressly stated 
to have published them, the notion that he objected to 
their publication cannot have been in the mind of the 
writer of that fragment. At a later time we do find this 
assumption also,‘ and we find connected with it the further 
theory that Aristotle purposely adopted in his ‘ acroatic’ 


1N. A. xx. 5: Aristotle’s 
lectures and writings were di- 
vided into two classes, the é&w- 
repixa and the &xpoatind. “Efwre- 
pina dicebantur qua ad rhetoricas 
meditationes facultatemque argu- 
tiarum civiliumque rerum = no- 
titiam conducebant, adxpoatixd 
autem vocabantur in quibus philv- 
sophia remotior subtiliorque agi- 
tabatur queque ad nature con- 
templationes disceptationesque 
dialecticas pertinebant. In the 
Lyceum the morning was de- 
voted to the latter, the evening 
to the former (cf. p. 27, n. 3). 
Libros quoque suos, earum omnium 
rerum. commentarios, seorsum di- 
visit, ut alii exoterici dicerentur, 
partim acroatict. 

2 De Subst. Fac. Nat. vol. iv. 
758 K: *ApiororéAous f @coppdarouv 
Ta pey Trois TWoAAois yeypapdrwy, 
ras 8t dxpodoes rots éralpos. 

° Cf. GELL. ibid. ; PLUT. 
Alex. 7; vide supra, p. 22, n. 1. 
The wording : ob« ép0@s éxolnoas 
exdovs robs axpoarixods Tav Adywy, 


shows that the distinction be- 
tween the Adyo: dxpoarixol and 
éfwrepucol must have been known 
to the author of the letter. 

* Thus PLutT. Alex. c. 7: 
foue 3 *AAEavdpos od pdvoy tiv 
HOixdy Kal wodirixby wapadaBeiy 
Adyov, GAARA kal Trav &wopsphrayv Kal 
Baputépwy [Badur.] S:i8acnadrrcer, ds 
of &ySpes idlws axpoauarinads cal 
éxomtixas [as in mysteries] xpes- 
ayopevovres ob etépepoy eis woA- 
Aod’s, netTaa xe. CLEMENS, Strom. 
v. 575, A: not only the Pytha- 
goreans and the Platonists, but 
all schools have secret doctrines 
and secret writings: Aéyouvo: 8 
kal of "AptrroréAous Trad pty dowre- 
pice elvat tay pappdroy avroy 
[-o0] 7a St xowd re wal dEwrepixa 
On the same theory, in the Rhet. 
aad Alex.c. 1, 1421, a, 26 aq., Ari- 
stotle is requested by Alexander 
to observe the strictest secrecy 
with regard to this work, while 
Aristotle, on his part, lays a reci- 
procal duty of silence on Alexan- 

er. 
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works a form of exposition which must make them unin- 
telligible to any but his scholars;! while at the same 
time it is said that it was here only that he disclosed his 
views in their full logical connection.? On this theory 
the ‘ exoteric ‘ writings were broadly distinguished from 
the ‘acroatic,’ just by the fact that they were intended 
for a wider public, and that they were therefore put in 
a@ more popular form, did not cover the more difficult 
classes of inquiry, and substituted for a severe and 
scientific method of proof one more accommodated to 


general comprehension.® 


1 This idea is expressed in 


the answer of Aristotle to Alex- 
ander (see GELL. ibid.), when he 
replies to the reproach of the 
latter with regard tothe axpoarixol 
Adyot: Yo oby abro’s Kal éxdedo- 
pévous Kal uh exdedonévous* Evyerol 
ydp ciot pdvots Tots Rudy dxovocaciy. 
See also THEMIST. Or. xxvi. 319, 
A sq., where it is said that Ari- 
stotle did not find the same dis- 
courses suitable for the masses 
as for the philosophers, and there- 
fore withdrew the highest secrets 
of his teaching (the réAea iepa, 
the gvorixdy) from the former by 
using obscure language. SIMPL. 
Phys. 2, b, referring to the letters 
just mentioned, says: éy ois 
a&xpoaparixois dodpeiay exerhdeuce, 
&c. For the same view see Categ. 
Schol. 27, a, 38, Davip, Categ. 
Schol. 22, a, 20; 27, a, 18 sq. In 
the same sense LUCIAN, V. Auct. 
c. 26, calls Aristotle S:ardovs, AAAs 
pey 6 txrocbey pawduevos kAAOS 5é 
6 tyrocGey, exoteric and esoteric. 
2 Alexander remarks, Top. 52, 
that Aristotle speaks at one time 
Aoyixes in order to unfold the 
truth as such, at another d:aAex- 


VOL. I. 


TiKas mpos Sédgav. He instances the 
Topics, the pnropixa and the éfw- 
tepid. ‘Kal yap év éxelvors wAELoTA 
kal wepl trav hOixney nal wep) ray 
guoiady evidgws Adyera:.’ But the 
example of the Zopics and the 
Rhetoric shows that this only 
refers to the basis of the opinions 
laid down in these writings, the 
argument from the universally 
acknowledged (the ySofoy), and 
not to the teaching assuch. The 
later writers, as a rule, express 
themselves in the same sense; 
thus SIMPL. Phys. 164, a: é&w- 
Tepixa S8é€ é€ort Ta Kowd Kal 8.’ 
evidiwy wepaivdpeva &GAAQ ph awro- 
Serica unde akpoapatind. As to 
AMMON. and DAVID, see follow- 
ing note; and cf. PHILoP. Phys. 
p. 4. On the other hand DaAvIpD, 
Schol, in Ar. 24, b, 33, changes 
the statement of Alexander 
(which he quotes in order to re- 
fute it) into: dr: éy pey rots axpoa- 
parikots Ta SoKovvTa a’T@e A€yer Kal 
Ta GANOn, ev 5é Tots Biadoyimois Ta 
&AAats Soxovvyra, ra evdy. 

* Besides the testimony al- 
ready adduced, the statements 
found in the Neoplatonic com- 
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The theory just mentioned can be traced as far back 
as Andronicus, perhaps even farther;! but this does 
not put its correctness beyond question. It is, however, 
confirmed in the main, even if it requires correction in 
oe point or another, by the utterances of Aristotle 


himself as to the ‘ Exoteric Discourses.’ 


It is true that 


in a general sense he may describe as ‘ exoteric’” any 
topic which does not belong to the inquiry immediately 


mentators go to establish this 
point. Thus the so-called Ammon, 
in Categ. 6,b sqq. (see also STAHR, 
Aristotelia, ii, 255 sqq.), who, 
after some other divisions of the 
the Aristotelian writings, among 
‘syntagmatic’ ones distinguishes 
abroxpéowra Kal &kpoauarixd and 
Siadoyikd kal etwrepica. The for- 
mer are written mpbs -yynotlous 
axpoaras, the latter mpbs Thy Tay 
woAAG@v wpéAciayv; in the former 
Aristotle expresses his own 
opinion with a strictly scientific 
argument, in the latter ra So- 
kovvTa ai’tg@, GAA ov Br awoden- 
Tik@y emxeipnudroy, cai ols ofol ré 
elowy of woAAol eraxoAov0ery. Simi- 
larly, only at greater length, 
DAVID, Schol. 24, a, 20 sqq., who 
likewise divides the cuvrayparind 
into abroxpéownra or axpoaparind 
and diadoyind & Kal eEwrepixd A€- 
yovra: and considers the former 
to have been written mpbs tots 
émirndelous tH ptdocodlg, the 
latter mpbs averirndelous mpds pido- 
godiay, and hence the former 3’ 
dvaykaoriKay Adywy, the latter 
5:0 wibavey. Cf. p.J11, n. 4. 

1 In proof of this statement 
we cannot attach so much im- 
portance to the passage just 
given from David as Heitz does 
(Verl. Schr. 25 sq.). The fact 


that David (24, b, 6) expressly 
appeals to Ammonius (II. épun- 
velas) and to the commentary on 
the Categories passing under Am- 
monius’ name (which, although in 
its present form it does not 
come from Ammonius, yet seems 
to have originated in one written 
by him), indicates that Ammonius 
was David’s proximate authority; 
and though he (Ammonius) cer- 
tainly made use of earlier writers 
(and principally Alexander, whom 
David at 24, b, 33 attacks, and 
from whom his quotation of the 
Aristotelian Hademus is probably 
taken, like that in PHILOP. De 
An. E, 2 sq.; Ar. Fr. p. 1481, 
No. 41), still we do not know 
how much has been added to 
their testimony. On the other 
hand we must trace the state- 
ments in Cicero, Strabo, and 
Gellius (vide supra, p. 111, n. 2-6, 
112, n. 1), to Tyrannio and An- 
dronicus, and the letters men- 
tioned on p.112, n.3 etc., prove 
that the latter was aware of the 
distinction between exoteric and 
acroatic writings, and of the sug- 
gestion that the last mentioned 
were only intended to he un- 
derstood by the pupils of the 
philosopher. 
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in hand,' or any discussion which does not go very deeply 
into the subject.? It is also true that the title does not 
always and necessarily denote a distinct class of 
writings. Nevertheless there are passages where we 
have every reason to refer it to such a class; ‘ and that 


1 Polit. i. 5,1254, a, 33; &aAdad 
TaiTa pty Yous ekwrepixwrépas 
eon) oxépews. Similarly, ibid. ii. 
6, 1264, b, 39; ‘in the Republic 
Plato has only imperfectly treated 
of legislation, ra 8 &AAa Tois 
EEwOev Ad-yos wewANpwre Thy Adyoy,’ 
The term ‘ %w@ev Adyou’ covers in 
this case writings of the most 
speculative character. In like 
manner Eudemus /7. 6 (SIMPL. 
Phys. 18, b), where instead of the 
Exe 8° awoplay... . tows 5¢ ob xpds 
Tov Adyoy of Aristotle (Phys. i. 2, 
185, b, 11) we read: Exe: 5¢ abrd 
Touro amwoplay etwrepichy. 

2 Phys. iv. 10, tnit.: mpo@rov 
5e Karas Exer Siawopjoa: wept avrov 
[rod xpévov] kal dia rev ekwrepicay 
Adywy. The éfwr. Adyo: here 
mean the discussion which fol- 
lows immediately, and which is 
called exoteric (in the same way 
as Aristotle, in other places, puts 
the logical in opposition to the 
physical, cid. infra, p. 174, n. 2), 
because it does not aim at a 
strict and adequate notion of 
time (the rf éorw 6 xpévos, 218, a, 
31), but only takes into consider- 
ation certain preliminary proper- 
ties of it. The question is not 
here of exoteric writings; but 
Prantl is none the less wrong 
(Arist. Physik, 501, 32) in main- 
taining that by the exoteric dis- 
courses we are to understand, not 
only in the present instance but 
everywhere, only those conversa- 
tions on interesting subjects which 


at that time were everywhere in 
vogue even at social gatherings. 
That this does not fit other pas- 
sages will be shown immediately ; 
as for the passage in question, 
such a rendering is forbidden by 
the strictly dialectical and ge- 
nuinely Aristotelian style of the 
discussions from p. 217, b, 32 to 
p- 218, a, 30. 

* Thus, besides the passage 
given inthe preceding note from 
the Physics, the EKudemian Eth. 
ii. 1, 1218, b, 33, introduces the 
division of possessions into the 
external and the spiritual withthe 
remark: xa@dwep Sia:potpeba ral 
év tos éEwrepixois Adyous. In the 
parallel passage, Hth. N. i. 8, 
1098, b, 10, Aristotle says: he 
wishes to speak about happiness 
kal éx tay Aceyouévwy wep) aitijs, 
by which, according to the con- 
text, only the prevailing views 


concerning happiness can be 
meant. It is to these, therefore, 


that the éfwr. Adyo: of Eudemus 
must also refer. 

‘ This is true especially of 
Polit. vii. 1. 1323, a, 21: vouloay- 
Tas oty ixav@s moAAd AéyedOat Kal 
tov év ois etwrepixots Adyats 
repli tis aplorns (wis nal viv xpn- 
oréoy abtois, That by this he 
does not mean mere oral expres- 
sions of opinion in the conversa- 
tions of daily life is clearly 
shown by what immediately fol- 
lows. For Aristotle continues : és 
GAnOGs yap mpds ye play dialpecw 
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the writings referred to were of a more popular type 
than our extant Aristotelian texts is made probable 


ovdels dugicAnrhoeev, etc. His 
point may be stated thus: ‘from 
the arguments in the éfwrepixol 
Adyo., it will be universally re- 
cognised that the conditions of 
happiness include not only exter- 
naland bodily good things butalso 
and pre-eminently spiritual good 
things : although it istrue that in 
common life weare wont tocontent 
ourselves with far too small a pro- 
portion of such spiritual good.’ 
This line of reasoning necessarily 
implies that the éfwrepixol Adyo 
in question, with which the current 
opinion of society is said to be in 
partial agreement, are not the 
same as any form of expression 
of that current opinion (cf. BER- 
Nays, Dial. d. Arist. 40). Then, 
again, the words : pds ye ulay 5:- 
alpeoww obdels dugiaByrhoesey point 
to definite explanations, set down 
in writing, not merely existing 
in the intangible medium of oral 
conversation. It would be easier 
to connect them with oral dis- 
courses of Aristotle himself (as 
ONCKEN does in Staatsl. d. Arist. 
i. 44-59). We cannot, however, 
base this view on the present 
Aéyouey (together with the d:opi- 
(due@a, Pol. iii. 6, 1278, b, 32), 
since Aristotle not only quotes 
the writings of others very fre- 
quently in this way, but not un- 
frequently even his own; cf. 
Pol. vii. 13, 1332, a, 8: paper &e 
kal éy rots HO«ots; Phys. viii. 1, 
251, a, 9; papyey 5%, etc. (Phys. 
iii. 1); De Celo,i. 7, 275, b, 21; 
Adyos 8 éy ois wept Kivhoews 
(éarlv) ; Metaph. v. 30 fin.; Adyos 
5¢ rotrov év érdpos; Lth. vi. 3, 
1139, b, 26; G&owep nal ev ois 


dvaduTixois Adyouey; ibid. 32: 
Baa BAAa xpocdiopi(dueda ey ois 
dvaduTixois. And, on the other 
hand, the viv xpnoréoy adrois is 
adverse to this explanation. That 
is meant to designate what fol- 
lows as something extracted from 
the exoteric discourses; but Ari- 
stotle would be far more likely to 
use such a formula if he was quot- 
ingsomething from a former work 
than if he was merely repeating 
in writing what he had already 
orally delivered. This latter, from 
the nature of the case, he must 
have had occasion to do as often 
as @ modern university teacher 
does it. The fact, then, that he 
expressly mentions that he is 
‘making an extract from the éetw- 
repixol Adyot,’ points, as in the 
De Calo, ii. 13, 295, a, 2, and 
Meteor. iii. 2, 372, b, 10 (where 
some of the writings which we 
possess are quoted with the same 
xpnoréoy) to an existing written 
work. And an Aristotelian writ- 
ing must be meant, since that 
which follows out of the é&wrep- 
ixol Ad-yot sounds perfectly Aristo- 
telian, and forms a whole with 
what Aristotle gives in his own 
name (jets St dpodpey, 1. 38). 
Lastly, although something si- 
milar to that which is here quoted 
from the éfwr. Adyo: is found in 
some passages of the Fthies (i. 
6 sqq. x. 6 sqq.), which Zeller, 
in his second edition, brought 
into connection with this quo- 
tation, yet he now concedes 
to Bernays (ibid. 71 8q.; cf. 
ONCKEN, ibid. 43, 5; VAHLEN, 
Arist. Aufe. ii. 6) that Aristotle 
would not by the designation 
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both by the express distinction that is drawn between 


etwrepixol Adyo: have mentioned 
the Ethics, which in the Politics 
he repeatedly quotes as #@:xd, and 
puts in the closest connection 
with them (vid. p. 127, n. 2, of 
Zeller’s 2nd ed.). Bernays’ the- 
ory (73 sqq.), that the first chapter 
of the seventh book of the Politics 
strikingly diverges from the usual 
style of his scientific works, and 
bears distinct traces of having 
been extracted from a dialogue 
can scarcely be supposed after 
Vahlen's forcible objections 
(Arist. Au/fs. ii.) to be established ; 
Zeller, however, feels bound to 
agree with Bernays that by the 
‘ exoteric discourses’ in this pas- 
sage is meant a written work of 
the philosopher’s which is lost to 
us, and which Aristotle here seems 
to follow pretty closely, for which 
very reason he refers to it, and 
not to the Lthics, though the 
parallel passages in the latter 
were closely connected with it 
in meaning. — Less convincing 
with regard to this, in spite of 
what Bernays says to the con- 
trary (ibid. 38, 51 sqq.), appears 
to be Poltt. iii. 6, 1278, b, 30: 
&AAQ phy Kal tis apxis rods 
Aeyouévous tpérovs [the deonorela, 
the oixovouxh, and the rodArrikh 
apxh | pddiov dere + nal yap ev rois 
eEwrepixots Adyots Siopi(dueba rept 
avtay wodAd«s. These words, 
looked at in themselves, might 
refer not only (as ONCKEN, idid., 
suggests) to oral disquisitions, 
but also (by taking the d:0p:(dueba 
as the collective ‘ we’) to conver- 
sations not connected with the 
School or even with scientific 
philosophy. That Aristotle here 
‘refers to the étwr. Adyo:, not for 
the exjstence’ (more correctly 


‘distinction ’) ‘ of different kinds 
of dominion, but for the exact 
limitation of their difference’ 
(as Bernays, p. 38 asserts), can- 
not be inferred from the d:0p:(6- 
Me@a, since this expression desig- 
nates not only the exact distinc- 
tion, the ‘ carefully-weighed logi- 
cal antithesis,’ but any kind of 
distinction whatever. If we 
compare with it the perfectly 
analogous use of Aéyouer, d:opi¢- 
dueOa, &c., in the passages given 
above (p. 115), we shall be pre- 
pared to give the same meaning 
to the d:opi(dueOa here, and when 
we have persuaded ourselves, 
from other passages, that Aristotle 
names certain writings Adyo: éfw- 
repixol, the passage appears to 
fit this interpretation. (And 
there are certainly some among 
the lost Aristotelian writings in 
which the _ distinction here 
touched upon may have been 
given; particularly the woarrixds 
and Il. Baoiwelas: v. supra, p. 58, 
n. 1, and 60, n. 1).—The like is 
true of Eth. vi. 4 init.: Erepoy 
3’ dor) wolnois Kal mpakis’ morev- 
oney 5¢ wepl abtay Kal Tois ekwrept- 
kots Adyots. The connection here 
unquestionably allows us to sup- 
pose that the words refer to 
discussions in Aristotelian writ- 
ings of a character different from 
that of the scientific works which 
we possess, as for instance the 
Dialogue on the Poets or Gryllos ; 
but that it forbids any other sup- 
position Bernays (p. 39, 57 sqq.) 
has not made out. If anybody 
wished to give to the passage, 
instead of the narrow meaning 
assumed by Bernays, the broader 
one, ‘this has already been proved 
in my other writings,’ neither the 
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meaning of éfwrepixds nor the 
context would stand in his way, 
since the rendering of the former 
would be analogous to the ex- 
amples quoted on p. 115, n. 1, 
and as regards the latter the 
question whether Aristotle here 
refers to scientific or popular 
writings, is indifferent. If, on 
the other hand, we wished to un- 
derstand the éfwr. Adyo: of the 
Aeydépueva—‘ what is said by others’ 
—we could parallel the expres- 
sion by an appeal to Eudemus 
(see preceding note). Bernays, 
referring to this, finds it impos- 
sible to believe that we are to 
draw the explanation of such a 
corner-stone of the Peripatetic 
system as the connection of rol- 
now and xpakis, from the common 
conversation of well educated 
persons: but if so, he ought to 
find it no less absurd to draw 
from the very same source an 
explanation of the centre of 
gravity of all Ethics, the notion 
of Evdamovla. And yet we find 
in Hth. i. 8, init. incontestably : 
onxenréoy 8h wept adbtijs ... Kai 
éxk Ta Acyouévwy wep abrijs, This 
may not mean that we are to seek 
the scientific definition of hap- 
piness ‘ in the conversation of the 
educated ; ’ but neither would this 
be affirmed in Hth. vi. 4 init. 
about that of roinois and mpatts, 
if we were to understand the 
éfwr. Adyo: in this passage of the 
Aeydueva. The appeal to uni- 
versal conviction would be to 
establish a general distinction of 
nwolnots from mpatis; and this is 
Aristotle’s way: T@ yap GAnde? 
navra cuvdde: Ta ordpxovra (Eth. 
i. 8).—Much more definitely may 
we discern in Zth. i. 13, 1102, a, 
26 an intention of appealing to 
some Aristotelian writings in the 
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words : Aéyera: 3¢ wep) abdrijs (sc. 
Tis Wuxis] kal éy Trois eEwrepixois 
Adyos dpxouyrws Evia xal xpnoréoy 
avrots, oloy 7b pew BAoyoy abrijs 
elva: rob 8 Adyor Foy. For 
though it is by no means so 
incredible as Bernays, p. 36, 
believes, that the distinction be- 
tween the rational and the irra- 
tional in the soul may have made 
its way from the Platonic school 
into wider circles (Epicharmus, 
at a much later period, comes 
very near to it with his vous 6p4, 
&c.), and though it could scarcely 
be said to be an actual impossi- 
bility to interpret the words eter. 
Adyo: as referring to opinions 
current outside the school, yet the 
introductory words here too much 
resemble those given above from 
Polit. vii. 1, and the Aéyera 
dpxovvrws Evia Kal viv xpnoréov 
avrois here points too obviously 
to written discussions, for us to 
be able to refer this quotation 
to mere Aeydueva. If it refers 
to an Aristotelian work, this 
must be one of the lost writ- 
ings—most probably the Hude- 
mus; for the quotation does not 
agree with II. puxijs iii. 9, 432, a, 
22 sqq., and this work would not 
be cited by such a reference, but, 
as always in other places, by ‘ év 
Tots wept  Wuxns. — Neither in 
Metaph. xiii. 1, 1076, a, 28 (on 
the Ideas as such he will only 
speak arAds kal Bcov vépov xdpw — 
TeOpvAAnTa: yap TA WOAAG Kal bwd 
tav ekwrepixavAdywy) can we 
understand by the é@fwr. Adyos 
oral discussions of others. It 
must mean the work of Ari- 
stotle himself, since this alone 
could dispense him from a fuller 
criticism of the doctrine of Ideas; 
and that we are to look for 
such work neither in the philo- 
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the exoteric and the scientific treatises, and by the terms 
that are used in describing the former.? Itis not to be 


sopher’s doctrinal discussions nor 
in his strictly scientific writings 
is suggested not only by the de- 
signation éfwr. Adyor, but also 
by the xal (kal tbwd 7. ef A.), 
by which the éfwr. Adyo: are dis- 
tinguished from other not exo- 
teric Adyo:.. Still more clearly 
does this appear from Eudemus, 
when the latter, probably remem- 
bering this passage, in Ath. i. 8, 
1217, b, 22 says likewise of the 
Ideas: éréoxerra: 5¢ wodAois wepl 
abrov rpéwots kal dy Trois étwrepixots 
Adyous Kal év Trois Kata pirocodlay. 
Cf. following note. 

1 This is indicated by the ex- 
press statement in the passages 
quoted in the preceding note, 
especially from Polit. vii. 1, Eth. 
i. 13, Metaph. xiii. 1, that certain 
points have been sufficiently ex- 
plained ‘ even in the exoteric dis- 
courses :’ that is, inasmuch as we 
should less expect such discus- 
sions inthem. Eudemus puts it 
more definitely, by putting the 
etwrepixol Adyo: (see preceding 
note, fin.) in opposition to the 
Adyot xara pirocoplay. Since the 
latter are scientific inquiries, 
the former can only be popular 
discourses ; and, since (as we have 
seen) writings are meant by 
them, they can only be popu- 
lar writings. Now it might in- 
deed appear that the criticism 
of the doctrine of Ideas, to which 
Eth. Eud.i, 8, and Metaph. xiii. 
1, loc. cit. refer, would of all 
things have been least suited for 
popular writings; but we have 
already seen on p. 76, n. 3, 56, 
n. 2 med. that he opposed this 
doctrine, with the greatest re- 


solution, in the Dialogue on Phi- 
losophy. 

2 ‘Etwrepixds in Aristotle means 
(1) that which ewists outside, 
the external; and (2) that 
which goes out, refers to the 
external. The word has the 
former meaning when for in- 
stance a foreign province is called 
an éfwrepixh apxh (Polit. ii. 10, 
1272, b, 19), or when hand and 
foot are styled étwrepixda pépy 
(Gen. An. v. 6, 786, a, 26); to 
these uses cf. the éfwrepixa ayaéa, 
Pol. vii. 1, 1323, a, 25. In the 
second meaning the expression 
is used in the combination: 
eEwrepixal wpdgers (Pol. vii. 3, 
1325, b, 22, 29). If now, in the 
phrase éfwr. Adyot, we propose to 
give it the first meaning, we can- 
not, by exoteric discourses, in 
those passages where Aristotelian 
writings of a particular class or 
the inquiries contained in them 
are meant, understand such dis- 
courses as lie outside the dis- 
cussion in which they are referred 
to as ‘other discourses’ (like the 
éiwrepixwrépa onéyis and the éw- 
Gev Adyar, p. 115, n. 1 and 3); nor 
yet (as Bernays thinks in Dial. d. 
Ar, 92 sq.) such as do not enter 
into the essence of a thing, but 
are external to it (as p.115,n.2). 
The Jatter meaning would not 
suit, partly because this would 
be a strange way of speaking of 
‘ popular treatises,’ partly because 
it would not fit those cases in 
which Aristotle again takes up in 
later works, as being suitable and 
adequate, what he had said in 
the é&wrepixol Adyo: (as in the 
passages of the Politics, Ethics, 
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inferred either from the words é£wrepixol Aoyou them- 
selves, or from the surrounding facts, that Aristotle’s 
Dialogues alone were meant. There may have been, and 
in fact there appear to have been, other works also which 
were adapted to the understanding of the general public.' 

As to the later theories, the idea that the Master did 
not intend his strictly scientific work for publication at all 
is refuted by the contemporary record of the complaints 
that were made because he published them :? and the 
idea that he designedly chose for them a style obscure 
and unintelligible to the lay mind is disproved by the 
visible characteristics of the texts themselves. The 
truth is that, except in cases where we ought to con- 
sider them as mere sets of notes for his own use, he takes 
all manner of trouble to aid the reader, by the use of a 
strictly devised scientific terminology, by clear defini- 
tions, by explanations and illustrations, by methodical 
processes of thought, and by warnings against possible 
obscurities, ambiguities or misconceptions, If it be true 
nevertheless that there occur many particular points of 


and Metaphysics given on p. 115, 
n.4). Such writings could only 
be called exoteric, in this use 
of the word, in the sense that 
they were known and in use even 
outside the Aristotelian school. 
But it comes to very much the 
same thing also if we start (as 
Zeller prefers to do), with the 
second meaning of éfwrepixds, and 
understand the éfwr. Adyos to sig- 
nify such works as were intended 
for outsiders or for the general 
public, the same, in fact, as are 
included in the terms Adyo: éxde- 
Soudvor or ey Kow@ -yryvduevos. 
That such writings were of amore 


popular character was implied in 
the designation, but not directly 
expressed in the adjective éfwre- 
pixds as such. When Eudemus 
puts the Adyo: étwr. in opposi- 
tion to those kata ¢idocodiay 
(see preceding note), we might 
understand the latter to mean 
‘such as were intended to serve 
for scientific instruction ’; but at 
the same time there is nothing 
against the translation ‘both in 
those intended for the general 
public and in the scientific trea- 
tises.’ 

1 Cf. p. 60, n. 1. 

? Cf. p. 22, n. 1, 112, n, 3, 
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difficulty, the reasons are to be found anywhere rather 
than in the writer’s intention. Besides, it is obvious 
that any such theory attributes to the philosopher a 
very childish sort of mystification, wholly destitute of 
any reasonable motive. 

It does seem, however, to be true that it was only a 
portion of his writings which Aristotle published, in the 
. sense of making express provision for their dissemination 
to a wide circle of general readers. Others which were 
more closely connected with his oral teaching seem to 
have been designed primarily for the use of his scholars 
as classbooks.! It was in the case of the former only that 
he took pains to cultivate that eloquence and artistic 
completeness and that popular style of exposition for 
which his ‘ exoteric’’ works were famous. The sole aim 
of the second set of texts was scientific investigation for 
its own sake, and they were therefore distinguished by a 
stricter logic and a less artistic dress. It seems that of 
the former class by far the greater part, if not the whole, 
consisted of those writings which Aristotle wrote before 
the opening of the Peripatetic School at Athens, and 
chiefly while he was still one of the Platonic circle: of 
all of which nothing remains but a few fragments.? On 


1 But without our having to 
suppose that they were forbidden 
to communicate them to others. 

2 ‘In this sense’, says Prof. 
Zeller, ‘I had already expressed 
myself in the second edition, 
p. 98, as to the probable state of 
facts with regard to the distinc- 
tion between exoteric and eso- 
teric writings. On the other 
hand, I then believed that, in the 
Aristotelian passages whjch men- 


tion the éfwrepixol Adyo, I could 
everywhere translate that phrase 
as meaning such discussions as 
do not belong to the sphere of 
the inquiry actually under in- 
vestigation. (Thus also SCHWEG- 
LER, Gesch. d. griech. Phil. 194.) 
I have now rejected this opi- 
nion, and think that the general 
meaning of éfwrepixds, to de- 
signate something external, or re- 
lating to the external, is more 
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such a theory there may have been a great difference in 
form between the ‘exoteric’ and the ‘acroatic’ texts, 


appropriate. It follows that even 
in the combination éfwrepixol Ad- 
yo: this expression will apply not 
only to such discussions as lie 
outside a specified subject (as 
p. 115, n. 1), or are concerned only 
with what is external to it (p. 
115, n. 2), but also to such as 
are current outside a particular 
circle (p. 115, n. 3), or such as 
are intended for outsiders (p. 115, 
n. 4). According as we begin 
from this or that passage in 
Aristotle, and extend the mean- 
ing of the expression in that, 
particular passage to all the other 
cases, we get this or that render- 
ing of the éfwr. Adyo.. This is 
the explanation of the fact that 
even now there are the most 
diverse opinions on the matter. 
Of these, the farthest removed 
from the explanation which has 
prevailed since the time of An- 
dronicus, which understands by 
this expression a particular class 
of Aristotelian writings, is the 
supposition of MADVIG (Exc. vii, 
on Cic. De Fin.), PRANTL (A7ist. 
Physik, p. 501, 32), SPENGEL 
(‘ Arist. Studien,’ Abh. d. bayr. 
Akad. x.181 sq.), FORCHHAMMER 
(Arist. und die exoter. Reden, 
cf. particularly pp. 15, 64), and 
SUSEMIHL (Philol. Anz. v. 674 
sq.), that only the conversations 
of non-philosophical circles are 
designated by the éfwr. Adyou. 
Rather nearer to it are RAVAIS- 
SON (Métaph. d Arist. i. 209 sq.) 
and THUROT (Etudes sur Aristote, 
209 sq.), who understand by them 
such dialectic discussions (in con- 
tradistinction tothe strictly scien- 
tific), as proceed by arguments 
xpos Sétav, occurring either in 


Aristotelian writings, or in the 
oral disputations of the school. 
These, in their view, may be 
called exoteric, either because 
they always have to deal with 
something foreign to the matter 
(cf. the wand low Adyos, Anal. i. 
10, 76, b, 24), or because they 
always treat the subject exter- 
nally. GROTE (Aristotle, 63 sqq.) 
agrees with them, except that, 
besides the Aristotelian Dia- 
logues and some extracts from 
the acroamatic works, he thinks 
conversations outside the school 
are referred to. In like manner 
(though with the exclusion of 
conversations outside the school) 
UEBERWEG (Gesch.d. Phil. i. 
143, 5th ed.). ONCKEN (Saatsl. 
ad. Arist. i. 43 sq.) refers the term 
to oral discussions, allied to the 
scientific lectures in which the 
éEwr. Adyot are mentioned, but 
of a different class from them. 
On the other hand RITTun ( Gesch. 
d. Phil. iii. 21 saq.) holds more 
closely to the statements of the 
ancient writers about the two 
classes of Aristotelian pupils and 
writings, in assuming (p. 29) 
that all the strictly scientific 
works were only written by Ari- 
stotle as a help to his lectures 
and were only published, at a 
later period, by himself or his 
pupils, and perhaps at first only 
for the latter; whereas the re- 
maining writings (which are lost 
to us), were designed for the use 
of cultured persons and might, to- 
gether withany corresponding lec 
tures, be called exoteric. A like 
position is held, in the main, by 
BERNAYS (Dial. d. Avrist.), who 
by the exoteric discourses under- 
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and it may be very true that the matter of the former was 
less advanced than the systematic doctrine of the Master, 
as we have it from his riper years; but it is entirely 
beside the mark to suggest that he sought in either the 
one case or the other to conceal his opinions or to with- 
draw them from the reader’s eye. 

It is not only, however, the distinction noted between 
these ‘ published’ or ‘exoteric’ books and the others, 
which points to the conclusion that ‘the extant, closely 
reasoned writings of Aristotle were written primarily for 
his scholars, as classbooks only. In the texts them- 
selves there are many indications which it is hard to 
reconcile with the idea that they were really published, 
in the full sense of the word, during Aristotle’s lifetime. 

In the first place there is the remarkable circum- 
stance! that a book which is cited in another nevertheless 


stands such lectures chiefly. the philosophical writings, such 


HEITZ (Verl. Schr. ad. Ar. 122 
sqq.), though agreeing with him 
in substance, prefers to give the 
expression (with reference to 
Phys. iv. 10 init.) the broader 
meaning, and to make it imply a 
point of view farther removed 
from true science. BONITZ (Ind. 
Arist. 104, b, 44 sqq. ; Zeitschrif- 
ten fiir ostr. Gymn. 1866, 776 
sq.) takes a similar view. STAHR 
(Aristotelia, ii. 239 sqq., cf. 
especially 275 sq.), and BRANDIS 
(Gr.-rém. Phil. ii. b, 101 sqq.) 
express themselves less decidedly 
—the former believing that by 
the exoteric writings are meant 
partly those in which something 
was treated merely in passing, 
partly and principally those 
which did not essentially belong 
to the systematic connection of 


as the Dialogues, partly a special 
manner of philosophising; the 
latter broadly identifying the 
exoteric writings with the popu- 
lar ones, but abstaining from 
further definition of them or 
of the expression “ exoteric 
discourses.”” THOMAS (De Arist. 
éEwr, Adyos) stands quite isolated 
with his strange whim of looking 
for Aristotle's exoteric discourses 
in the greater Ethics. Space does 
not permit me a more searching 
examination of these various 
suppositions; the principles on 
which it would be based are 
contained in what has been said 
above. STAHR, ibid., gives all 
the earlier references which bear 
upon the question.’ 

' RITTER (iii. 29) and BRAN- 
DIS (ii. b, 113) have already 
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cites that other book itself: or that an earlier treatise 
speaks of an inquiry as already completed, and yet a 
later treatise says it is in contemplation only. These 
cases arenotrare. The Topics is frequently cited in the 
Analytics,’ and yet cites the latter four times.? All four 
may belong to a later-written portion of the Topics, but 
at any rate they cannot be later than the Analytics, in 
which these same books are cited as well as the earlier 
ones.2 When the Physics refers us back to discussions 
which, as we know them, exist only in the Metaphysics, 
it might be said that the reference is to a section which 
existed as a separate treatise before the Metaphysics was 
compiled ; ‘ but it cannot be doubted that the zoological 


noted this and explained in a 
similar way. 

'Cf. p. 67, n. 1. BONITZ 
(Ind. Arist. 102 sq.) gives the 
passages on which the following 
explanation is based, so far as 
they have not been expressly 
cited here. 

2 VII. 3, 153, a, 24: é« rlvev 
5é Sef Karackevd (ew [sc. svAdAoyio- 
pov 8pov] didpiora: pev ev érépois 
axpiBéorepov (cf. Anal. Post. ii. 
13), viii. 11, 162, a, 11: pavepdy 
3° ex roév avadurinay (Anal. Pr. ii. 
2), viii. 18, 162, b, 32: rd 3 év 
apy... was aireira: 6 tpwrav, 
Kar’ GAjOeray wey ev Tots dvaduTixors 
[Anal. Pr. ii. 16] elpnrat, Kare 
Sdkay 5¢ viv Aexréov, ix. 2 (Soph. 
El.), 165, b, 8: wept pev obv ray 
dmodextixav [sc. svAdAoyiopav] év 
Tots &vadurixois elpnrat. 

3 Anal. Pr. ii. 15, 64, a, 36 
(ars 56 Be BAAwY Cpwrnudrwv ava- 
Aoyloacba: Odrepoy ® ws ey ois 
TomiKois €A€xOn AaBeiv) refers to 
Top. viii. and Anal. Pr. ii. 17, 65, 
b, 15 (Srep elpnrat Kal év rots 


Tromixots) to the passage Top. ix. 
4,167, b, 21, with which what 
follows is also closely connected. 

‘In Phys. i. 8, 191, b, 2 
Aristotle remarks, after a discus- 
sion on the possibility of coming 
into existence: els wey 5) rpdwos 
ovros, &AAos 8’ Bri evdéxerat rabra 
Adyerw Kara rhy Sivan Kal rhy 
évépyeiay * rovro 8° év bAAois Secpi- 
ora: 8° depiBelas paddAoy. This 
reference is most probably to a 
passage in the Metaphysics (for 
to refer it to one of the lost 
writings is forbidden by the fact 
that Aristotle is not accustomed 
in other places to quote these 
latter, as he cites the dogmatic 
writings, with the simple é 
&AAos ; cf. p. 108, n. 3). In the 
Metaph., however, it not only 
agrees with ix. 6 sqq., but also 
with v. 7, 1017, a, 35 sqq., ie. 
the treatise TWepl rot wrocaxas, 
ef. p. 76, n. 3. The same is true 
of Gen. et Corr. ii. 10, 336, b, 
29, as compared with Metaph. 


v. 7. 
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tract cited in the De Ccelo' was written later than that 
work.? The Meteorology refers to the De Sensu:? and 
yet in its own preamble it described itself as the close 
of the series of investigations as to inorganic nature, after 
which the works on Animals and Plants were to be taken 
up. The Natural History quotes the book on Plants, 
which is spoken of in texts that are demonstrably later 
as being still unwritten.* The same treatise on Plants 
is referred to in an early section of the IIepi SSwv 
yevéoews as already existing, and in a later one as yet 
to come.’ The lost book on Food is quoted in the 
De Somno;® in the later works on the Parts and 
Generation of Animals, it is promised as in the future.’ 


There is a similar relation 
these same tracts and one 


' De Calo, ii. 2, 284, b, 13: 
if the world had a right and left 
side, it would also be obliged to 
have an above and below, a before 
and behind ; S:dpioras pe ody wep) 
Tovrwy év rois wept Tas TaV (guy 
nuvhoes (Ingr. An. 2, 704, b, 18, 
sqq., ibid. c, 4 sq.) di 7d rijs 
picews olxeia ris éxelvwy elvat. 

2 This is proved not only from 
Meteorol.i.1 fin. but also because 
the History of Animals and Il. 
(gov poplwy are quoted ; see Ind. 
Arist. 100, a, 55 sq. 

3 TII. 2 fin.: Forw St wep 
TotTrwyv juiy Tedewpnucvoy ey rots 
wepl ras aicOjoes Semvupévois (De 
Sensu, 3) 5d 7d poy A€ywuer, Tois 
3 as dadpxovet xpnodueba ata. 
Still more clearly must we, in 
Meteor. ii. 3, 359, b, 21, refer 
the efpnra: év Aros to De 
Sensu, 4. 

4H. An. v. 1, 539, a, 20: 


of cross reference between 
of the lesser physiological 


owep elpnra: dv rij Oewplg rij wept 
gurey, On the other hand this 
composition, as has been shown 
on p. 93, n. 1, is first promised 
in works which on their part 
quote in many places the History 
of Animals, De Vita et M., Part. 
An., and Gen. An. 

5 J. 23, 731, a, 29: &AAd wepl 
ev uray év érépois ewéokenrat. 
On the other hand v. 3, 783, b, 
23: GAA wept wey rovTwy (the 
falling of the leaves in winter) 
éy &AAos 7d alriov Aexréoy (cf. i. 
1, 716, a, 1: wep) pév ofy uray, 
alta Kab’ abrd xwpls emioxerreor, 
and p. 93, n. 1). 

6° C. 3, 456, b, 5: elpnrar dé 
wepl TovTwy ev Trois wept Tpopijs. 

7 Cf. p. 92, and on the chro- 
nological relation of the writings 
Il. brvov, Il. (wy poplwy, TI. (guy 
vyevéoews, see BoNITZ, Ind. Arist. 
103, a, 16 sqq., 55 sqq. 
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texts,' making it impossible to say which comes before 
the other. The tract on the Parts of Animals is cited 
once in that on the Motion of Animals, which it cites 
three times itself.? 

How are we to treat this peculiarity ? Are we so to 
pervert the formulee of reference in all these cases as to 
read what ostensibly refers to an earlier writing as if it 
were only an indication of something intended in a later 
one? This would be negatived by the number of cases in 
which the phenomenon recurs—itself a notable fact—and 
also by the circumstance that in several cases the assump- 
tion of the later treatise as a thing already in existence is 
too intimately interwoven with the tenor of the passage 
to allow the change.* The like reasons stand equally 
against the theory that these abnormal references crept 


into the text after Aristotle’s death.4 


1 TI. (wis nal Oavdrov, together 
with the connected II. dvarvojjs, 
cf. p. 91 sq. . 

2 Ingr. An. 5, 706, a, 33: 
many animals have the front and 
hind parts near one another, ofov 
Th TE paddeia Kal ra orpopBwdy 
Tay doTpaxodéppwy. elpnrar 5¢ wepl 
TouTwy mpérepov év érépois (Part. 
An. iv. 9, 684, b, 10 sqq., 34, where 
the same is said of the padrdiad 
Te Kal orpouBodyn tay doTpaxodép- 
pev). On the other hand, Part. 
An. iv. 11, 690, b, 14: 4 8 airla 
Tis amodlas avrav (of snakes) 
elpntat ev rois wept Ths wopelas Tay 
(gw (c. 8, 708, a, 9 sqq.) Siwpic- 
pévois. Ibid. 692, a, 16: wep de 
THS TOV KauwiAwY Kdpews ey Tots 
wept wopelas (c. 7, 707, b, 7, sqq.) 
wpérepov éréokentat KOU wep 
adyrwy. With reference to the 
same passage, iv. 13, 696, a, 11: 


But there is a far 


7d 8 alriov év rots wept wopelas Kal 
kwhoews tay (sw elpnrat. 

$ Thus TZop. vii. 3, 153, a, 
24, where two lines would have to 
be thrown out in order to remove 
the reference, and Meteorol. iii. 
2 fin. (p. 125, n. 3), where 
the os swrdpxyovei, xpnodmecba 
plainly shows that the reference 
is not to a future exposition. 
Still more violent than the 
changes of text here contested is 
the resource (Av. Libr. Ord. 118 
sq.) of giving to elpyra:, when 
necessary, the meaning of )n@%- 
gerai, and of denying the 
reference to the future in expres- 
sions like eis éxeivoy rdv Katpdv 
droxeloOw, 

‘ Besides the passages given 
in the preceding note, this 
sugpestion seems especially ob- 
jectionable in De Celio, ii. 2 (vid. 
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simpler explanation, if it be true that he did not at once 
publish those books in which we find references to later 
texts as already written, but used them for a time only 
among his scholars and in connection with his oral 
lectures. In such manuscripts addenda would be in- 
troduced—and among them references to works written 
later would come in from time to time. If the author 
was never able to give to such a work any final revision 
for the purpose of publication, it might well happen 
that in one place a reference would stand in its origin- 
ally correct form, as to a future work, though in another 
passage of the same or an earlier text a note might 
have been incorporated which spoke of the same work 
as already written. The same theory will explain the 
fact that the Politics—which we have every reason to 
consider as a book never finished by Aristotle, and 
published in its unfinished form after his death !—is cited 
in the Rhetoric, along with the Poetics,? which is itself 
spoken of by the Politics in the future tense. ? The fact 
is that Aristotle had written a part of the Politics before 
he wrote the Rhetoric and Poetics. Therefore he could 
call the Poetics a future book in the Politics, and yet 
quote a passage of the Politics in the Rhetoric. If he 


supra, p. 125, n. 1) since the ei 
5é Sez nal rg obpavg, &c. (line 18) 
corresponds with the d8dépiora 
pey ody (line 13). The whole pas- 
sage from S:épiora: to ebAoyor 
iwdpxew évy abr@ (tine 20), could 
be dispensed with, and it would 
all have to be taken as a post- 
Aristutelian interpolation. 

1 Cf. infra, ch. xiii. 

2 The Polktics i. 8, 1366, a, 
21 (SinxplBwra: yap év rots woAsti- 


kots wept rovrwy), the Poetics fre- 
quently, vid. supra p. 102, n. 1. 

® VIII. 7, 1341, b, 39: on the 
‘catharsis ’ viv uty axdG@s, wdAuy 8 
éy trots wept momrTixis épodpev 
aapécrepov, which, as Bernays 
(Abd. d. hist. phil. Ges. in 
Breslau, p. 139) rightly supposes, 
probably refers to a lost section 
of our Poetics, and not to one of 
the Politics (HEITZ, Verl. Schr. 
100 sq.). 
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had published the Rhetoric, he could not in it have 
referred as he did to the unpublished Polttics.' 

The closing words of the Topics? seem to indicate 
that Aristotle’s treatises were meant primarily for his 
scholars. Addressing his readers, he bespeaks their 
indulgence or their thanks for the theory he has un- 
folded to them,® referring specially to those who have 
heard his lectures. This does not imply that our Topics 
are only the lecture notes of the Master, or the note- 
book of one of his hearers. Such a view is negatived 
both by the wording of the passage,‘ and by the fact 
that in later writings he often refers to the Topics 
himself® in words which cannot be explained away as 
relating either to a lost book of his own or to another 
author. Such an address would be out of place in a 
work which was tendered to an unlimited circle of 
readers by formal publication, but it is entirely natural 
if the Topics was then issued only to Aristotle’s scholare 


1 It is more difficult to ex- 
plain the strange fact that Rhet. 
iii. 1, 1404, b, 22 speaks of the 
actor Theodorus as if he were 
still living and acting, whilst 
Polit. viii. 17, 1336, b, 27 treats 
him as one belonging to the past. 
But here tbe question arises, 
whether we possess, in the third 
book of Rhetoric, the work of 
Aristotle himself, or the work of 
a later writer, who, in this pas- 
sage, which seems to be in the 
genuine style of Aristotle, may 
have used one of his earlier 
works. Cf. p. 72, n. 2. 

2 Soph. El. 33 fin.: Aristotle 
had no predecessor for his theory 
of demonstration; ef 3€ dalvera: 
Oeacvapevors Suiv .. . Exew 7 wébodos 


ixav@s wap ras BAAas xpayparelas 
Tas éx wapaddcems noinuévas, Aourdy 
ay ely xdytwv duav 2 tev Ixpoa- 
péeveov Epyoy Trois wey waparedA cuyupe- 
vos THs peOddou cuyyvduny rois 8 
edpnuévors worAAhy Exe xdpw. 

? Some MSS. read, instead of 
duiv and buoy, npiy and Rey ; but 
Aristotle could not possibly have 
included himself among those 
whom he thanks, and to whom 
he apologises. 

* Which distinguishes among 
the readers- the ‘ }xpoauévor’ 
from the rest; only by striking 
out the } before ray ixpoapévar 
could we get a simple address 
to listeners, but the MSS. all have 
it. 

5 Ind, Arist, 102, a, 40 sqq. 
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as a memorial of the contents of his lectures or as an 
auxiliary to them.' That this was true of some of his 
books, must be inferred from other passages also. The 
synopsis of varying meanings of words, which now forms 
the fifth book of the Metaphysics, could never have 
been published by Aristotle in its present form as a 
glossary without beginning or end. It can only have 
been placed in the hands of his scholars simply as an 
aid to his teaching. Yet he often refers to it, and 
that even in texts earlier than the Metaphysics.2 The 
same argument applies to the often-cited anatomical 
texts,® which must have been limited to a narrow circle 
because of the drawings which were an essential part of 
them. If it be true, however, that writings which 
Aristotle cites were published only to his scholars, it 
follows that the same must be true of those in which 
these citations occur; for no one could in a published 
book refer to an unpublished one, or say that a subject. 
not gone into was fully explained in an inaccessible 
tract. 

The same theory by which we explain the group of 
peculiarities already noticed, will explain others also. 
The trick of carelessness in style which is so often re- 
marked, the repetitions which surprise us in an expo- 
sition otherwise compact, the insertions which upset a 
naturally well-ordered movement of thought are all 
explained most easily if we suppose that the author 
never put the finishing touches to the writings in ques- 
tion, and that various matters were at the time of the 

1 As Stahr, tdid., has sup- * About which see p. 89, 
posed. n. 1. 

2 Cf. pp. 76, n. 3, 124, n. 4. 
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posthumous publication added to the original text either 
from parallel copies or from the author’s notes.' This 
theory becomes extremely probable wheh, as in the 
books On the Soul,? we find throughout considerable 
sections clear traces of a double recension, without any 
reason to say that either recension is not Aristotle’s.’ 
The same kind of argument would apply also to the 
Politics and Metaphysics, but as to these we have 
independent grounds for the belief that they remained 
unfinished, and were only published after his death.' 
If this be so, a further inference is forced on us; for we 
must conclude that if a certain book was a posthumous 
publication only, all which refer to it in such a way as 
to show that they follow it in the series cannot have 
been issued in Aristotle’s life. This line of argument, 
even if we could apply it with high probability to 
nothing more than the De Anima, would take us a long 
way ; for that work is cited in many of the books on 
natural philosophy.® 

The scope and the modifications of this theory as to 
the way in which the Aristotelian books were produced, 
can only be settled by a detailed examination of the indi- 


2 Cf. p. 89,n. 2. It may be 


1 A supposition which anumber 
otherwise with the repetitions 


of scholars have been led to adopt, 


with various particular modifica- 
tions: thus RITTER, iii. 29 (vid. 
supra, p. 121,n. 2 mid.); BRAN- 
DIS, ii. b, 113; UEBERWEG, Gesch. 
d. Phil. i. 174, eighth ed., SUSE- 
MIHL, Arist. Poét. p. 1 sq., BER- 
NAYS, Arist. Politik, 212, It is also 
probable that Aristotle, instead of 
writing, usually dictated: which 
would account for many of the ir- 
regularities of style, such as the 
lengthy and involved anacolutha. 


and disarrangements of the con- 
nection in the Ethics, especially 
bks. 5-7. Cf. p. 97, n. 1. 

? As in BK. vii. of the Physics, 
on which Spengel has written in 
Abh, d. Miinch. Akad, iii, 2, 3065 
sqq. Cf. PRANTL, Arist, Phys. 337. 

‘ Cf. p. 76, n. 3, and infra, Ch. 
Xili., inét. 

5 Vid. supra, p. 98,n.2; Ind. 
Ar. 102, b, 60 sqq. 
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vidual texts. But the peculiarities above referred to, 
the reference to a class of published or ‘ exoteric’ works, 
the habit of citing later books in earlier ones, the tricks 
of repetition and disorder which indicate the absence of 
the author’s final revision—all these extend through 
almost the whole of the extant Corpus. From this and 
from the fact that, though the Topics and the De Anima 
were apparently written only for Aristotle’s pupils, 
yet they are frequently cited by later treatises,' it seems 
very probable that the whole of our Corpus, so far as it 
is genuine, consists of books which were produced in 
connection with the teaching in the Lyceum, were 
intended at first for Aristotle's pupils only, and were 
made generally accessible by formal publication only 
after the master’s death. Of the great majority of them 
it may also be assumed, not only from their contents, 
but also from their express internal correlation that 
Aristotle is in them working up in writing what he had 
already given his pupils by way of oral lectures,? though 
it is also likely that when they came to be published 
by third parties explanations were added and whole 
passages interpolated from Aristotle’s papers or his 
other lectures.? <A few of the texts may have served him 
as aids in his teaching, without being themselves matter 
of lecturing.4 One of the books of the Metaphysics ® 


1 Cf. p. 129 and 130. 

2 Cf. what has been remarked 
on p. 128 sq. with regard 
to the closing words of the 
Tovi 


in the Metaphysics and the De 
Anima. | 

‘ Like the composition Mep} 
Tou rooaxas (cf. p. 76, n. 3, at p, 
77). One is inclined to think 


3 As, from what has been 
said on pp. 76 and 130, 
seems to have been the case 


the same of the ’Avaroypal. 
5 The twelfth, cf. same note, 
at p. 78. 
K 2 
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Another unlikely theory' is that which suggests 
that the whole or a great part of our Corpus consists of 
transcripts in which Aristotle’s pupils had set down the 
contents of his lectures. We have seen that they are 
in all probability closely connected with the lecture 
courses.?, But whether they are a mere transcript of 
these, or a free working-up of the same matter, whether 
they were designed to repeat as correctly as might be 
the words of the master, or to leave us a spiritual re- 
production of his thoughts, whether in fine they were 
written by his pupils or by himself, is a very different 
question. The note-theory may rely on the suggestion 
that it would explain the carelessness of the methods of 


the Politics alone, thirty-two pas- 
sages with suchformulas. No one 
will believe that Aristotle would 
have had to write down ail such 
expressions in his lecture-book, 
like a man beginning to teach, 
who is not sure of a single 
word. 

} ONCKEN, ibid. 48 sqq. fol- 
lowing SCALIGER. 0. there re- 
marks (62 sq.) that he thinks 
he has only made this supposition 
probable with regard to the 
Ethics and Politics, but his 
reasons would hold equally for 
the majority of our Aristotelian 
writings. 

? Oncken, in proof of this, 
rightly appeals, besides other 
passages (p. 59 sq.), to those 
passages of the Ethics in which 
an audience is spoken of: Eth. i. 
1, 1096, a, 2,11: 81d rijs woArrinijs 
ot Ear olxeios dxpoarhs b véos ... 
wept uty dxpoarod .. . reppotpidobw 
rocatta. Ibid. c. 2, 1095, b, 4: 
51d Set rots ecw Axa: Kards rdy 


wept... T@Y WOAITIKGY axkovadpeEvoY, 
(Eth. x. 10, 1079, b, 23, 27; vii. 
5, 1147, b, 9, are not relevant 
here; and Pol. vii. 1, 1823, b, 39: 
érépas ydp eorw epyov cxodjijs 
tavra, only means ‘this be- 
longs to another  inquiry.’) 
Oncken further proves that, in 
referring on any point to other 
works, only such expressions are 
used as are suited to a person 
who is speaking, such as elpnrai, 
Aextéov, &AAOs Adyos, &c.; but 
such language was certainly used 
in referring to writings (like the 
Problems and the éfwrepixot Ad-yor, 
see above, p. 96, and p. 115, n. 4), 
and is often so used in our own 
days. He also refers to the title 
woAiTikh a&xpdacis (ap. DIOG. v. 
24); puch axpdacis is likewise 
universally used for the Physics 
(vid. supr. p. 81, n. 2); but since 
we do not know with whom these 
titles originate, not much can be 
inferred from them. 
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statement.! But on closer inquiry, this argument 
comes to nothing. For it is not here a question of any 
such defects as commonly arise in the redaction of 
well-ordered lectures badly reported, through omissions 
and repetitions and the erroneous piecing together of 
the broken argument. It is more a question of peculi- 
arities of style not restrained by the writer, which are 
too characteristic and too constant in their character to 
allow us to make chance and the errors of third persons 
answerable forthem.? Such an origin might be thought 
possible if they appeared in some books and not in 
others. But as they in fact extend, though in varying 
degrees, through the whole, they can only be ascribed 


to Aristotle himself. The 


1 And this is the chief 
ground on which Oncken bases 
his opinion. The defects of 
our texts are most easily ex- 
plained ‘from the natural defects 
of a peripatetic monologue’ 
(he says, p. 62), ‘hastily copied 
in and badly edited from the 
note-books of the audience.’ 

2 With these must be 
reckoned the formation of the 
sentences (searchingly  inves- 
tigated by BonITZ, Arist. Stud. 
ji. 3 sqq.) especially the ex- 
planations, often of consider- 
able length, which are parenthe- 
tically introduced, and the ana- 
colutha consequent on this; the 
frequent use or absence of certain 
particles (proofs of which are to 
be found in EUCKEN, De Arist. 
Dicendi Ratione, and in Bonitz’s 
notice of this work in the Ztschr. 
J. ad. 6str. Gymn. 1866, 804 sqq.), 
and similar points. The same is 
the true view as to the questions 


very style and form of the 


occurring so often in all Aristo- 
telian writings, which are put at 
one time in simple form, at 
another (as in De Ain. i. 1, 403, 
b, 7 sqq., Gen. et Corr. ii. 11, 337, 
b, 5, and in the passages ex- 
plained by BoNITZ, Arist. Stud. 
ii. 16 sq., tbid. 6, 333, b, 30) in a 
disjunctive form, but are not 
answered. That such unanswered 
questions could not have occurred 
in a composition (ONCKEN, ¢bid. 
61), one cannot allow — how 
many, for instance, are found, 
only to mention one modern 
writer, in Lessing! Neither can 
one admit the supposition (ibid. 
59), that they were answered, in 
oral discourse, by the audience or 
the teacher. They seem to be, 
both in Aristotle and Lessing, a 
very natural diversion of an 
acute and lively Dialectic, which 
would have been more likely to 
be removed than retained by any 
reporter. 
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writings therefore afford a strong indication that not 
only their contents but their language is Aristotle’s own. 
A like conclusion follows also (as we have seen') from 
the series of cross references; for in a lecture a man 
might allude to one or two past courses, but could 
hardly refer to a whole series of lectures widely distant 
in date, as to which he could not assume that the details 
were in the memory of his present audience.? It seems 
moreover that in many cases, as in the Natural Philo- 
sophy, the matter of the various treatises goes too closely 
into detail for the purposes of oral teaching. Such 
lectures would have taxed the attention and memory of 
the most zealous hearer, and it is difficult to see how 
they could have been transcribed so perfectly. Yet 
these treatises stand on no different footing from the 
rest. 

We learn that Theophrastus and Eudemus in their 
Analytics followed Aristotle, not only in the general 
plan, but in details,* and we can bring proof that these 
followers adopted word for word several passages of the 
extant Metaphysics.» Eudemus adopted the Ethics of 


1 See pp. 128, 131. 

2 Note, in relation to this 
point, how one and the same 
composition is frequently re- 
ferred to in the most remote 
places, and. how, on the other 
hand, the most widely differing 
texts are cited inthe same treatise. 
Thus the Physics, De Calo, Gen. 
et Corr., Meteor., De Anima, De 
Sensu, Part. An., are quoted in 
many passages of the Metaphysics 
and in the #thics; the books on 
Generation and Corruption in the 
Meteorology, Metaphysics, De 


Anima, De Sensu, Part. An., 
Gen. An.; the Metaphysics quote 
the Analytics, Physics, De Celo, 
Ethics, the éxroyh raév evaytiwy ; 
inthe Rhetoric, the Topics, Analy- 
tics, Politics, Poetics, and the 
@codéxrea are quoted. 

® The notion of formal dicta- 
tion can hardly be suggested, 
but if it were, it would imply 
that our Aristotelian writings 
were the work of Aristotle him- 
self and not his pupils’ notes. 

‘ Cf. p. 67. 

5 Cf. p. 78, n. 1, 
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Aristotle, and still more the Physics,’ often verbally, 
into his own corresponding texts. We actually possess 
letters in which Eudemus consults Theophrastus as to 
the text of a particular passage and receives his answer.’ 
These facts clearly justify Brandis’ remark,’ that the 
fashion in which Aristotle’s followers clung to the 
master’s writings presupposes that they were dealing 
with his actual words. As to the Topics in particular, 
it has been already proved that it is not a mere tran- 
script by another hand, but that on the contrary it 
bears to be and must have been the work of Aristotle 
(see p. 128). 

If it be true that the philosophical works of An- 
stotle had not yet passed at his death beyond the circle 
of his personal hearers, this circumstance would make 
it also intelligible that they might for a long time, 
even after his death, have been withheld from general 
publicity, or that they might even by an unlucky acci- 
dent have been lost to the Peripatetic School. And, 
according to a curious and well-known story, such an 
accident was said to have occurred, involving, as was 
supposed, the loss for two centuries of the texts of 
Aristotle. 

1 See the section dealing with Phys. v. 2, 226, b, 14, and are 
Eudemus, etc., infra, Ch. xix., found in SIMPL. Phys. 216 a, 


and notes thereon. Sohol. 404, b, 10. 
2 These have reference to 3 Gr.-rom. Phil. ii, b, 114. 
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CHAPTER III 
HISTORY AND ORDER OF THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE 


StraBo and Plutarch say that the works of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus passed, at the death of the latter, 
to his heir, Neleus of Scepsis, and that they were 
stowed away in a cellar by the heirs of Neleus, dis- 
covered only in the early part of the last century B.C. 
by Apellico of Teos in a decayed condition, brought by 
him to Athens and thence by Sulla as spoils of war to 
Rome, where they were afterwards used and republished 
by Tyrannio and Andronicus.! From this story the 
writers named argue that to the Peripatetics who 
followed Theophrastus, not only the master’s chief works, 
but also his true philosophical system was unknown, 
but they do not tell us whether this allegation is 
grounded on their own opinion, or on definite evidence, 


! The date of this edition must 
have fallen somewhere about 
the middle of the last century 
B.C. Foras Tyrannio was in B.C. 
71 taken prisoner in Amisus and 
released by Murzna (cf. ZELLER, 
Ph. d. Gr., pt. iii. a, 560, 1), be 
could hardly have settled in 
Rome before Lucullus’ return to 
Rome (66 B.c.). We know that 
he was even at the time of his 
capture a scholar of renown, 
that he was instructing in B.C. 
57 the sons of Cicero, and had 
some intercourse with the latter 


and Atticus (Cic. dd Qu. F’r. ii.6, 
Ad Att. iv. 4,8). His work at 
Rome could not, therefore, have 
extended very far beyond the 
middle of the century, even 
though he perhaps lived on into 
the last third of it. (He died ac- 
cording to Suid. s. v. ynpais, in 
the third year of an Olympiad 
the number of which has un- 
fortunately been miswritten.) 
About Andronicus cf. ZELLEH, 
Ph. a. Gr., pt. iii. a, 549, 3, and 
above, p. 49, n. 6. 
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works that the only source of our extant text was to be 
found in these MSS., which rotted for a century and 
more in the cellar of Scepsis, till Apellico found them 
worm-eaten,: ruined by damp, and tossed into a dis- 
ordered heap—if it be true that he, as Strabo says, 
supplied unskilfully the missing portions, and that 
Tyrannio and Andronicus also had no further manu- 
scripts they could collate—who then could guarantee 
that in any number of cases there would not have been 
foreign matter, found among Neleus’ MSS., adopted 
into Aristotle’s text, or connected parts of his own 
works separated, and other portions blunderingly bound 
together, or lacunz great and small filled up by the 
editor’s fancy ? 

Modern criticism has, however, raised doubts about 
Strabo’s story! which even its defenders cannot alto- 
gether silence? That Theophrastus bequeathed his 
library to Neleus is beyond doubt.2 That the MSS. of 


1 After the isolated and dis- 


cularity (A ristotelia, ii. 1-166, cf. 
regarded voice of a learned 


294 sq.) Later scholars have 


Frenchman, about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, had 
raised doubts as to this narration 
(see what Stahr gives in Arist. 
ii. 163 sq. from the Journal des 
Scavans of the year 1717, p. 655 
sqq., as to the anonymous com- 
position Les Aménitez de la 
Critique), BRANDIS (‘ Ueb. die 
Schicksale d. arist. Biicher.’ 
Rhein. Mus. v. Niebuhr and 
Brandis, i. 236 sqq., 259 sqq.; cf. 
Gr.-rém. Phil. ii. b, 66 sqq.) was 
the first to deal with it seriously. 
Kopp (Rhein. Mus. iii. 93 sqq.) 
supplemented his criticism, and 
finally STAHB has discussed the 
question with exhaustive parti- 


mostly followed them. 

? HEITZ, Verl. Schr. d. Ar. 
9 sqq., 20, 29 sqq.; GROTE, A7i- 
stotle, i. 50 sqq.; GRANT, Ethics 
of Ar. i. 5 sqq., Aristotle, 3 sqq. 
Certain errors in Strabo’s and 
Plutarch’s representation are in- 
deed admitted by these scholars, 
but in the main it is said to be 
correct. It is impossible here to 
examine in detail the reasons 
given for this opinion, but the 
grounds for its rejection are 
fully dealt with in the text. 
. § Theophrastus’ will, apud 
DioG. v. 52; cf. ATHEN. 1. 3, 
where it is added that Ptolemy 
Philadelphus bought the whole 
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Aristotle and Theophrastus belonging to that library 
passed to the heirs of Neleus and were by them hidden 
in @ canal or cellar to escape a royal book-collector 
and were afterwards found by Apellico in a desperate 
condition, there is no need to doubt.' All the facts 
which Strabo relates as to the matter may therefore be 
correct enough. And it is also beyond question that 
Andronicus’ edition of the Aristotelian text-books was 
of epoch-making importance both for the study of the 
system and for the preservation of the text. If, how- 
ever, it be maintained that these writings were 
nowhere to be found outside the Scepsis cellar and were 
unknown therefore to the Peripatetic School after the 
death of Theophrastus, there are the strongest arguments 
against any such theory. 

In the first place, it is almost incredible that an 
event so singularly notable as the discovery of the lost 
masterpieces of Aristotle should never have been even 
alluded to by any of those who, since that time, have 
concerned themselves with Aristotle, as critics or as 
philosophers. Cicero says not a word, though he had 
abundant occasion, for he lived at Rome at the very 
time when Tyrannio was working among the literary 
booty of Sulla, and was, in fact, in active intercourse 
with Tyrannio himself. Alexander, ‘ the Exegete,’ says 
nothing ; nor does any one of the Greek critics who used 
the very works of Andronicus, either at first or at second 


collection of Neleus and had it 
brought to Alexandria. 

' For when Athenzus, or 
the epitomiser of his introduc- 
tion, tbid., asserts that the whole 
library of Neleus was taken to 


Alexandria, this may easily be 
an inexact expression, just as 
it is inexact, in the opposite 
way, when, in v 214, he makes 
Apellico possess not the works, 
but the library of Aristotle. 
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hand. Andronicus himself seems to have ascribed to 
Apellico’s discovery so little importance that he based 
neither the inquiry into the genuineness of a tract: nor 
the discussion of a various reading upon any reference 
to the MSS. of Neleus.! Later editors did not in any 
way feel themselves bound by his text,? though if 
Strabo were right, it could be the only authentic one. 
On the other hand, the theory that by the loss of 
the works of Aristotle, the followers of Theophrastus 
strayed from the original teachings of their school and 
lost: themselves in mere rhetorical developments, is an 
obvious contradiction of the facts. It may be true that 
the Peripatetics of the third century strayed away as 
time went on from the study of natural philosophy and 
metaphysics, but this change took place not on the 
death of Theophrastus, but at the earliest on the death 
of his successor Strato. So far was he from confining 
himself to ethics and rhetoric, that he devoted himself, 
on the contrary, with a one-sided preference to physics, 
though he by no means neglected logic and meta- 
physics. He frequently contradicted Aristotle; but 
that could not be by ignorance of the Aristotelian system, 


because he attacked it expressly. It does not appear 


1 With regard to the first, 
cf. the account given on p. 66,n. 1. 
as to his doubts about the 
II. ‘Eppnyelas: with respect to 
the second point, cf. DEXIPP. 
In Arist. Categ. p. 25, Speng. 
(Schol. in Ar. 42, a, 30): xp@rov 
pity otm dy bwact Tots ayti- 
ypdpos Td 5 Bt Adyos ris obclas” 
apéoxerrat, @s Kal Bonds prnpo- 
yever wal ‘Av8pdvixos—it is not 
said that he has settled the dis- 


pute by means of Sulla’s MSS. 
(or, if he had not. access to the 
latter, at least by means of the 
copies of Tyrannio, which, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, he used). It 
seems, therefore, that these MSS. 
were not the only copies nor 
even the original ones of the 
works in question. Cf. BRANDIS, 
Rhein. Mus. i. 241. 

2 Cf. Simpt. Phys. 101, a. 

* The proofs will be given, 
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that the scientific activity of the School came at once 
to an end, even after Strato’s death.! The theory that 
the falling away of the later Peripatetics from Aristotle 
was due to the loss of his writings from Athens is in 
every way unnatural. It is much more reasonable to 
correlate it to the parallel movement in the Academy, 
which nevertheless was at no loss for texts of 
Plato. 

But who can believe that the most important works 
of the great philosopher were not extant at the date of 
his successor’s death in any other MSS. than those 
which Neleus inherited ? or that not only in Aristotle’s 
lifetime, but also in the nine Olympiads between his 
death and that of Theophrastus, not one of his many 
followers had ever been willing and able to possess - 
himself of the most important sources of the Peripatetic 
teaching? Who can think that Eudemus, the most 
loyal of the Aristotelian circle, or Strato, the shrewdest 
of the Peripatetics, would have done without the Master’s 
books—or that Demetrius of Phalerus did not include 
them in his zeal for collecting learned works—or that 
Ptolemy Philadelphus bought other books of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus for his Library of Alexandria, but 
omitted to obtain copies of their essential texts ? 

The story also supposes that the possessors of the 
manuscripts objected to such uses of them: that Ari- 
stotle kept his writings closely under lock and key, and 
that Theophrastus, for no apparent reason, kept up this 
in part, in the following pages. ' See, at end of vol. ii., the 
They will also be found in section on the Pseudo-Aristote- 


the section on Strato, infra, lian texts (txfra, Ch. xxi.). 
Ch. xx., and notes thereon. 
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secrecy, and laid it as a duty on his heirs. All this is 
too absurd to need serious refutation. 

We are not left, however, wholly to conjecture. 
The materials are very scanty for the history of a time 
whose philosophic literature by an unhappy accident 
we have almost wholly lost ; but we can still prove, as 
to a great part of Aristotle’s books, that they were not 
unknown to the learned men of the two centuries that 
elapsed between Theophrastus’ death and the occupation 
of Athens by Sulla. Whether Aristotle did or did not 
himself publish his strictly scientific treatises, they were 
in any case destined to be the text-books of the School, 
and to be used by its members. Even those numerous 
passages in which they refer one to the other offer us a 
palpable proof that, in the view of the writer, they were 
not only to be read by his scholars, but closely studied 
and compared, and, by consequence, that copies were to 
be kept and multiplied. That this was done is clear, 
not only from the notices which we find of particular 
books, but from certain general considerations also. 

If it is true that the Peripatetics lost the genuine 
Aristotelianism when the library of Theophrastus 
disappeared, it must be because the sources of that 
teaching were nowhere else to be found. But we hear 
not only of Theophrastus but of EKudemus also, that he 
imitated Aristotle! not only in the titles but also in the 
contents of his books; and how close was the imitation 
both in wording and in the line of thought, we can see 
for ourselves in the Hthics and Physics of Kudemus.? 


' For references see pp. 65 2 Cf. p.148, n. 4,and in the sec- 
and 68. tion on EKudemus at Ch, xix., inf, 
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To do this, Eudemus must have possessed Aristotle's 
texts; especially if, as a reliable story tells us,! he used 
them at a time when he was not living at Athens.? 
Again, it is beyond doubt that the Alexandrian Library 
included a large number of Aristotle’s works.2 The 
compilers of the Alexandrine Canon, who place Aristotle 
among the model writers of philosophy, may have had 
chiefly in view the more careful style of his exoteric 
writings ; 4 but in the foundation of that great collection 
it is not possible that the scientific works of Aristotle 
can have been left out of account. Ifthe Catalogue of 
Diogenes*® comes from the Alexandrine Library, it is 
proof positive that they were there: but even if that 
conjecture (in itself extremely probable) were erroneous, 
the Catalogue still proves in any case that the compiler of 


1 Vide supra, p. 136, n. 3. 

2 Heitz (Verl. Schr. 13) in- 
deed thinks that if the Aristo- 
telian works had been univer- 
sally known and published, it 
would be incomprehensible that 
Eudemus in his Physics (and 
Ethics) should have imitated the 
words of Aristotle so exactly. 
It seems, however, that if 
Eudemus had hesitated to do 
this with regard to published 
works, a plagiarism on unpub- 
lished ones must have seemed 
much more unlawful to him. 
It is impossible, however, to re- 
gard his conduct in this light 
at all, and he himself probably 
never so regarded it. His Hthies 
and Physics were never in- 
tended to be anything but elabo- 
rations of the Aristotelian works 
universally known in the Peri- 
patctic School, adapted to the 
needs of his own tuition. 


* Besides what has _ been 
remarked on p. 142, we have the 
fact that Ptolemy Philadelphus 
busied himself zealously about 
Aristotelian books, paid high 
prices for them, and thus gave 
occasion to the forgery of such 
texts (AMMON. Schol. in Arist. 
28, a, 43; DAVID, idid., 1. 14; 
SIMPL. Categ. 2, €). And such 
accounts as those noticed at p. 
64, n. 1 and 67, n. 1, about the 
two books of the Categories and 
the forty of the Analytics which 
Adrastus found in old libraries, 
must refer especially to the 
Alexandrian Library. But it is 
not to be supposed that the 
latter obtained only substituted 
works, and did not possess the 
genuine ones, by reference to 
which the forgeries were proved. 

* See STAHR, tbid. 65 sq. on 
this point. 

5 For which see p, 48 sqq. 
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it, who lived later than Theophrastus and earlier than 
Andronicus, had before him a great part of our extant 
Corpus Aristotelicum.! Its probable author, Herm- 
ippus, was acquainted with the works of Theophrastus 
(which according to Strabo and Plutarch were buried in 
Scepsis along with those of Aristotle), as is clear from 
his catalogue of them, preserved, apparently, by Dio- 
genes.?, That he at all events knew nothing of the 
disappearance of the Aristotelian writings, may probably 
be inferred from the silence of Diogenes on that subject.® 
Another strong evidence of the use of the Aristotelian 
books in the third century B.c. is to be found in the 
Stoic teaching, which in its most systematic exposition 
by Chrysippus follows both in logic and in physics 
more closely on the Aristotelian than could be possible 
if the Aristotelian text-books were unknown. There is, 
indeed, some express evidence that Chrysippus had in 


fact these texts in view.‘ 


1 Cf. p. 50, n. 1. 

2 Cf. the scholion at the end of 
the Metaphysics of Theophrastus: 
Tuvro To BiBAloy *Avdpéyvixos pey 
wal “Eppirmos &yvoovow' obdé yap 
pvelay abrov SAws rewolnra év TH 
avaypady Tav Ceoppdorou BiBAlwv. 
From the same list evidently is 
taken the scholion at the begin- 
ning of the seventh book of the 
History of Plants (apud USENER, 
Anal. Theophr. 23): @ceoppdcrou 
xepl puravicroplas 7d 7!. “Epyirros 
82 wepl ppvyavinay Kal woiwday, Av- 
Spdvixos 8t wept uray icroplas, 
D104. (ii. 55) names a book by 
Hermippus on Theophrastus, of 
which it probably formed a part. 
That the lists in Diog. v. 46 sqq., 
at least in part and indirectly, 


VOL. I. 


originated with Hermippus, is 
the more probable since that 
writer is mentioned immediately 
before in v. 45. 

3 For, on the one hand, it is 
not to be supposed that Herm- 
ippus in his copious work on 
Aristotle (mentioned on p. 51,n.2) 
would not have mentioned this cir- 
cumstance, if he had been aware 
of it; and, on the other hand, it 
is very improbable that the author 
to whom Diogenes is indebted for 
his many quotations from Hermip- 
pus would have passed over this 
information. Diogenes, to whose 
literary tastes it must have recom- 
mended itself, would have seized 
upon it, if he found it. 

‘ For even if we were not 


L 
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If the works of Aristotle were first unearthed by 
Apellico and first fully known through Tyrannio and 
Andronicus, how could it be said of Critolaus that he 
imitated the old masters of his school—Aristotle, that 
is, and Theophrastus ?! or how of Herillus the Stoic 
that he based himself upon them,? or of Panetius that 
he was always quoting them?% How could we have 
mention of the constant tendency of Posidonius towards 
Aristotle?4 How could Cicero’s teacher, Antiochus, 
have explained the Aristotelian teaching as one with 
the Academic, and attempted their complete and 
thorough-going amalgamation ?® or where could oppo- 
nents such as Stilpo and Hermarchus have found the 
material for their attacks on Aristotle ?® So again, since 
Andronicus gives us the alleged letter in which Alex- 
ander complains to Aristotle about the publication of 
his doctrine,’ it follows that long before that date 
writings of Aristotle, including some of those which 
were afterwards reckoned ‘ exoteric,) must have in fact 
been public property. 

Scanty as are the sources open to us, we can our- 
selves demonstrate the public use before Andronicus, 
not only of many of the lost works, which, being 


inclined to attach much import- 4 Ibid. iii. a, 514, 2. 


5 Fuller tbid. 


ance to the polemic against one 
of the discourses mentioned on 
p. 56, n. 1, yet the expression in 
PuuT. Sto. Rep. 24, p. 1045, sup- 
poses acquaintance with Ari- 
stotle’s dialectical writings. 

1 Clic. Fin. v. 6, 14. 

2 Ibid. v. 25, 73. 

8 Ibid. iv. 28, .79; cf. ZELL., 
Ph. d. Gr. pt. iii. a, 503, 3, 2nd ed.. 


particulars, 
535 sqq. 

* Stilpo wrote, according to 
Dio@. ii. 120, an ’ApiororeAns, 
Hermarchus (ibid. x. 25) -xpds 
"ApiororéAny. From the expres- 
sion of Colotes apud PLUT. Adr. 
Col. 14, 1, p. 1115, we can, how- 
ever, conclude nothing. 

7 See pp. 22, n. 1, and 112, n. 3. 
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exoteric or hypomnematic,! are not here in point, but 
also of the majority of the scientific treatises themselves. 

In the case of the Analytics we show this by the 
Catalogue of Diogenes and by the notices as to the use 
made of them by Theophrastus and Eudemus.? For the 
Categories and the Ilepi épunveias, we have the Cata- 
logue. As to the former, Andronicus found in his 
MS. the spurious ‘ Post-preedicamenta’ added to them, 
and was acquainted with several recensions, having 
varying titles and different readings.‘ It follows, there- 
fore, that the Categories must have been long before 
his day in the hands of transcribers.5 The Topics are 
in the Catalogue of Diogenes,* and Theophrastus’ and 


1 The letters, vide supra 
p. 54, n. 2.; the four books, II. 
Sixasocdyns (p. 56, n. 1), taken into 
consideration by Chrysippus, 
Teles, Demetrius (Il. épuny.), pro- 
bably also by Carneades; the 
Protrepticus, which is known even 
to Crates, Zeno, and Teles (p. 60, 
n. 1), the Budemus (p. 56, n. 2), 
which at any rate Cicero used; 
the discourses on Philosophy 
(p. 55, n. 6) and on Wealth (p. 
58, n. 1 end), which, before him, 
Philodemus, and also Metrodo- 
rus, pupil of Epicurus, made 
use of; the épwrixds, which, ac- 
cording to ATHEN. xv. 674, b, 
Aristo of Ceos knew; the dialogue 
II. roinr oy (p. 58, n.1), which Era- 
tosthenes and Apollodorus seem 
to have used; the ’OAupmiovixa:, 
which Eratosthenes (ayud D1oG. 
viii. 51), quotes ; the Didascalics, 
which Didymus quotes in the 
Scholiasts to Aristoph. Av. 1379 
(cf. Heitz, Verl. Schr. 56); the 
Tlapomsfa:r, on account of which 
Aristotle (according to ATHEN. 


ii. 60, d) was attacked by Cephi- 
sodorus; in short (as has been 
shown at p. 48 sqq.), all the 
compositions given in the Cata- 
logue of Diogenes, not to men- 
tion the spurious but much-used 
composition II. etyevelas (p. 59, 
n.2). The writings on ancient 
philosophers, among which is in- 
cluded ourextant tract on Melis- 
sus, &c., are found apud D1iog. 
No. 92-101 (see p. 62, n. 2, supra). 

2 See p. 67, n. 1. 

® See pp. 64, n. 1, 66, n. 1. 

* See pp.64and 66; p.141,n.1. 

5 The same would follow 
from the statement (SIMPL. 
Categ., Schol. 79, a, 1), that Ap- 
dronicus followed pretty closely 
the Categories of Archytas, since 
the latter at any rate are imita- 
tions of the Aristotelian; Sim- 
plicius, however, bases what: 
is here said merely on his false 
supposition of their genuine- 
ness. 

6 Cf. p. 68, n. 1, and 71, n. 2. 

7 Of Theophrastus this is 


L 2 
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mus! cited from the Physics of Aristotle the three books 
‘on Movement.’ It can also be proved that the same work 
was known to Strabo,? and Posidonius the Stoic showed 
no less acquaintance with it. The De Calo cannot 
be shown with certainty to have been known to any 
writer older than Andronicus except Theophrastus.‘ 
It is, however, very unlikely that this work disap- 
peared after his time when its continuation—the ITepi 
yevéicews xat Oopds—appears in the Catalogue of 
Diogenes,’ and when the Meteorology, which is closely 
connected with both the one and the other, is known 
to have been used by many writers of that period.® 
Posidonius, for example, appropriated from it the theory 
of the elements,’ and Strabo disputed its account of the 
heaviness and lightness of bodies.2 The (spurious) 
Mechanics, and the Astronomy, are named in the list 
in Diogenes.? The Natural History was adapted not 
only by Theophrastus, but also by the Alexandrine 
writer Aristophanes of Byzantium.'! That it was not 


TOUTO WapedOwv ws wepirroy em) ra 
éy rq Tedevtaig BiBrAly xepdraia 
per7nAGe; 279, a: wal 8 ye EVD. 
wapappd(wy aoxeddy nal abrds Ta 
*Apiororédous §$ri@not nal raidra 
Ta tuhpata ovyréuws; 294, b: 
Aristotle shows that the first 
motor must be immovable—to 
which Eudemus adds: rd rpa@res 
xivouy Kal’ éxdorny xlynow. For 
further details see ch. xix. infra, 
and p. 136,n 2. 

1 Damasus: vide supra, p. 82. 

7 Cf. SIMPL. Phys. 153, a 
(155, b), 154, b, 168, a, 187, a, 
sqq., 189, b (cf. Phys. iv. 10), 
214, a. 

* In the fragment apud 
SIMPL. Phys. 64, b: of which 


Simplicius remarks that it is 
based on Aristotle (Phys. ii. 2). 

‘ Vide supra, p. 83, n. 1. 

‘$ That is, if No. 39, T1. 
orotxelwy a’ B’ y', refers to it; 
about which see p. 50, n. 1. 

© Vide supra, p. 83, n. 1. 

7 SimpL. De Calo, Schol. in 
Ar. 517, a, 31. 

® SIMPL. ibid. 486, a, 5. 

® The former No. 123, the 
latter 113 : ride supra, p. 86, n.1. 

10 Diog. v. 49 names as his 
"Emrouay ’ApiororéAous II. Zwy s’. 

" According to HIEROCL. 
Hippiatr. Pref. p. 4, this gram- 
marian had written an ‘Ex:rou} of 
it, which ARTEMIDOR. Oneiro- 
erit. ii, 14 calls dwoprhuara eis 
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unknown during the Alexandrine period is also show: - 
by the Catalogue of Diogenes (No. 102), and by &., 
existence of a popular compilation from it which Wg, 


much in use.! 


Ilept mvevparos.' 


Andronicus. 


The De Anima was used, after Theo - 
phrastus,? by the author of the book on the ‘ Moverm@n_ 
of Living Creatures,’ who used also the spurious treats, 
As to the Problems,‘ it is ri 
than improbable that the working up of that bookgp _ 
the Peripatetic School began later than the timiio : 
The Metaphysics was used, as we %& 
seen,° not only by Theophrastus and Eudemus, but 4 
them by Strabo and other Peripatetics. - 
bably published by Eudemus; though some sectionfl 


It was 


it do seem to have been first introduced by And oi 


into the then extant Aristotelian treatise on the ¥ 
Of the Ethics, itis obvious that it coukg@ay 


Philosophy. 


have existed only in Theophrastus’s MS. so as to body 
with it, for if so it could not have been worked @ 


either by Eudemus or at a later date by the authg 
The Politics, if we are to judg 
the list of Diogenes, was to be found in the Librag 
Alexandria,‘ along with the first book of our Eeonall 


Magna Moraha. 


’"AptororéAny (see Schneider in 
his edition i. xix.), Demetrius 
also, De Elocut. 97, 157 (cf. H. 
An, ii. 1, 497, b, 28; ix. 2. 32, 
610, a, 27,619, a, 16), or perhaps 
the earlier writer used by him, 
knows this epitome. 

1 About whichsee p.87,n.1,ad@ 
jin. From this compilation also 
the many quotations from the 
Aristotelian History of Animals in 
Antigonus’ Mirabilia (c. 16, 22, 
27-113, 115) are perhaps taken. 


For the present purpose 
no importance whether by 4 
mediate or immediate wit 
for the use of Aristotle's ¥ . 

? Upon which see Tif 
STOCLES in De An. 89, b,§ 
PHILOP. De An.C. 4. Ct; | 
n. 1, supra. : 

3 Cf. p. 89, n. 2 ad fin. - 

‘ As to which cf. p. 96. 

5 See p. 79, n. 1. 

¢ Vide supra, p. 100, % 
p. 100, n. 3, 
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which is also cited by Philodemus.' It is obvious that 
the author of that book? had the Politics before him ; 
that Dicsearchus knew it also is indicated by the notices 
of his Tripoliticus.2 The use of it in the Magna Moralia 
is not so well proven,‘ and we cannot tell to what 
source Cicero owed the parts of it which he used for his 
own political works:* but it is not doubtful that it 
must have been accessible to learned persons after the 


death of Theophrastus. The same is true of the 
which in the Alexandrine 
proofs.® That the Poetics 


Tlovctreiat, for the use of 
period we have abundant 


1 De Vit. ix. (Vol. Here. ii.) 
col. 7, 38, 47, col. 27, 15, where 
it is ascribed to Theophrastus. 

2 Whom we have rather to 
seek in Eudemus or one of his 
Peripatetic contemporaries than 
in Aristotle: see ch. xxi. infra. 

* On which see infra, ch. xix. 
ad fin. 

‘ Although happiness is here, 
i. 4, 1184, b, 33 sqq., defined as 
évépyesa nal xpijots Tis aperas, this 
has certainly a greater resem- 
blance to Polit. vii. 13, 1332, a, 
7 (a passage to which NICKES, De 
Arist. Polit. Libr. 87 sq. calls 
attention) than to th. N. i. 6, 
x. 6, 7, Hud. ii.1, since happiness 
is here certainly called évépye:a 
Kat’ d&perhy (or tis dperijs), but the 
conjunction of the évépyea and 
xpiois is wanting. Then the 
xpiiots is also spoken of in Eud. 
1219, a, 12 sqq. 23, Me. i. 9. 
1098, b, 31, and thus it is quite 
possible that only these passages 
were in the mind of the author 
of the Great Ethics. 

’ ZELLEB had already proved 
in his 2nd ed., that in Cicero's 
political writings many things are 


taken from the Aristotelian Po- 
litics, citing Cic. Leg. iii. 6. — 
Rep. i. 25 (cf. Polit. iii. 9, 1280, 
6, 29, c, 6, 1278, b, 8, 19, i. 2, 
1253, a, 2); Rep. i. 26 (Pol. iii. 
1, 1274, b, 36, c. 6, 1278, b, 8, c. 
7, 1279, a, 25 sqq.); Rep. 1. 27 
(Pol. iii. 9, 1280, a, 11, c. 10, 11, 
1281, a, 28 sqq., b, 28, c. 16, 1287, 
a, 8 sqq.); Rep. i. 29 (Pol. iv. 
8, 11). Susemihl (Arist. Pol. 
xliv. 81) also agrees with this, 
But since Cicero does not name 
Aristotle in the Republic, and 
Leg. iii. 6 only refers to him in 
very indefinite expressions, he 
seems not to have drawn imme- 
diately on Aristotle, and the 
question arises : where did he get 
this Aristotelian doctrine from ? 
Susemihl, p. xlv, thinks, from 
Tyrannio, but we might also pre- 
sume Dicsarchus, whom Cicero 
was fond of using. 

6 The oldest witness for this 
is Timeeus, apud POLYB. xii. 5-11, 
and the latter author himself. 
There is also, besides Diog. 
(Hermippus) No.145,the Scholiast 
of Aristophanes, who (according 
to a good Alexandrine authority) 
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was also known to the Alexandrine grammarians is 
placed beyond doubt by recent research.! 

We may sum up the case by saying that of the 
genuine portions of the extant Corpus, there are only 
the works on the Parts, Genesis, and Movement of 
Animals, and the minor anthropological tracts, as to 
which we cannot show either express proof or high 
probability for the assertion that they were in use after 
the disappearance of Theophrastus’s library from Athens. 
Even as to these we have no reason to doubt it—only 
we cannot positively prove it; and that, when we re- 
member the fragmentary character of our knowledge ot 
the philosophic literature of the period in question, is 
nothing strange. The belief of Strabo and Plutarch 
that the scientific writings of Aristotle were after the 
death of Theophrastus all but wholly withdrawn from 
access is thergfore decisively negatived by the facts. A 
few of these writings may possibly have suffered the 
fate which they ascribe to the whole. One book or 
another may have been lost to the School at Athens 
when they lost the library of Theophrastus, and may 
have been again published by Andronicus from the 
damaged MSS. of Sulla’s collection. But that this 
happened to any or allof the important books is for all 
reasons antecedently improbable. There must have 


quoted the MoArreta very often; see 
Arist. Fr.ed. Rose, Nos. 352, 355- 
358, 370, 373, 407, 420 sq.. 426 sq., 
470, 485, 498 sq., 525, 533. 

' Their presence in the Alex- 
andrian library is clear from the 
Catalogue of Diog. (No. 83), and 
their having been used by Ari- 


stophanes of Byzantium and 
Didymus from the proofs which 
Susemih] has collected at p. 
20 sq., of his edition (following 
Trendelenburg, Grammat. Gree. 
de Arte Trag. Judic. Rel.) from 
the Introductions and Scholia to 
Sophocles and Euripides. 
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been copies of the important text-books made during 
the long life of Theophrastus, He who cared so well 
for his scholars in every other way, by providing for 
them gardens and houses and a museum and the means 
of maintaining it, could never have deprived them of 
his most precious and most indispensable possession— 
his own and his master’s texts—if a sufficient substitute 
for them were not at hand. Any theory, therefore, as 
to an individual book of our collection, that its text 
rests solely on a MS. from Apellico’s library, ought 
to rest entirely on the internal evidence of the book 
itself ; for Strabo’s and Plutarch’s suggestion of a general 
disappearance of the texts could give it no support. 

It is not, however, to be denied that many of the 
books show signs leading to the conclusion that in their 
present form other hauds than the author’s have been 
at work. We find corruptions of the text, lacune in 
the logical movement, displacement of whole sections, 
additions that could be made only by later hands, other 
additions which are Aristotelian but were originally 
designed for some other context, repetitions which 
we should not expect in so condensed a style, and 
which yet can hardly be late interpolations.! Strabo’s 
story, however, does not serve for the explanation of 
these phenomena, for the reason, among others, that 
such peculiarities are to be found equally in those texts 


' Cf. with regard to this, not 
to mention other points, what has 
been said before as to the Cate- 
gories (p. 64, n. 1), TI. épunvetas 
(p. 66, n. 1), the Rhetoric (p. 72, 
n. 2), the Metaphysics (p. 76, n. 
3), the seventh book of the Physics 
(p. 81, n. 2 ad fin.), the fourth 


book of the Meteorology (p. 83, 
n.2), the tenth book of the History 
of Animals (p. 87,n. 1), TI. puxis 
(p. 89, n. 2), bk. v. De Gen. An. 
(p. 92,n. 2), the Hthics (p. 98, n.1), 
and the Poetics (p. 102, n. 2); and 
the remarks inch. xili. infra upon 
the state of the Politics. 
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which we can prove to have been current before Apel- 
lico. We must explain them really as arising in part 
from the circumstances under which these treatises 
were written and issued,! in part from the way they 
were used for teaching purposes,’ in part from the 
carelessness of transcribers and the many accidents to 
which each transcript was exposed. 

If we pass to the discussion of the time and sequence 
in which the writings of Aristotle were produced, we 
must remember that this is of far less importance than 
in the case of the writings of Plato. It is clear that 
Aristotle commenced his career as a writer during his 
first residence at Athens,’ and it is probable that he 
continued his literary activity in Atarneus, Mitylene 
and Macedonia. The extant writings, however, seem 
all to belong to the second Athenian period, although 
much preparation may probably have been made for 
them before. The proof of this lies partly in certain 
traces of the dates of their production, which control 
not only those books in which they occur, but also all 
that are later:‘ and partly in the common references 


course and position being accu- 


1 Cf. p. 108 sqq. 
rately described as from subse- 


* How easily, by this means, 
The 


explanations and repetitions may 
find their way into the text, aud 
greater or smaller sections may 
come to be repeated, is perfectly 
plain, and is proved on a large 
scale by the parallel case of the 
Kudemian Physics and Ethics. 

§ See p.56sqq. He left Athensin 
B.C. 345-4 and returned in 335-4. 

4 Thus Meteor. i, 7, 345, a, 1, 
mentions a comet which was vis- 
ible when Nicomachus (01.109, 4, 
B,C. 341) was Archon in Athens, its 


quent personal inquiry. 
Politics refer to the Holy War 
as an event in the past (v. 4, 
1304, a, 10), and to the expedition 
of Phalsecus to Crete, which took 
place at its conclusion about Ol. 
108, 3 (DIODORUS, xvi. 62), with 
a vewor) (ii. 10, fin.), but the same 
book refers to the assassination 
of Philip (B.c. 336) in v. 10, 1311, 
b,1, without the least indication 
of its having been a very recent 
event. The Rhetoric in ii. 23, 
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which even the earliest of them contain to Athens and 
to the place itself where Aristotle taught.' If, then, the 
view already indicated? as to the destination of these 
texts for his scholars, their connection with his teaching, 
and the character of their cross references be right, it 


1397, b, 31, 1399, b, 12, refers 
without doubt to past events 
of the years B.C. 338-336 ; in iii. 
17, 1418, b, 27 it mentions Iso- 
crates’ Philippus (B.0. 345); of 
the Rhetoric also Brandis shows 
(Philologus, iv. 10 sqq.) that the 
many Attic orators quoted in it 
and in the Poetics who were 
younger than Demosthenes, could 
by no means belong to a time 
prior to Aristotle’s first departure 
from Athens, and the same is 
true of the numerous works of 
Theodectes which are used both 
here and in the Poetics. In 
Metaph. i. 9, 991, a, 1, xii. 8, 
1073, b, 17, 32, Eudoxus and the 
still younger Callippus, and in 
Eth. N. vii. 14, 1153, b, 5, x. 2, 
init., Speusippus and Eudoxus 
are spoken of as if they were no 
longer living. Rose (Arist. Libr. 
Ord. 212 sqq.) has shown with 
regard to the History of Animals, 
from viii. 9, ii. 5. init., and other 
passages, that it was only written 
(or at least completed), some 
time after the battle of Arbela, 
in which the Macedonians saw 
elephants for the first time, and 
probably not before the Indian 
expedition. The fact that even 
much earlier events are intro- 
duced with a vtvv—as in Meteor. iii. 
1, 371, a, 30, the burning of the 
temple of Ephesus (Ol. 106, 1, 
B.C. 356), and in Polit. v.10, 1312, 
b, 19, Dion’s expedition (01. 105, 
4 sq.)—proves nothing, by rea- 


son of the indefiniteness of that 
particle. Just as little does 
it follow from Aral. Pri. ii. 
24, that Thebes was not yet 
destroyed at that time ; we might 
rather gather the contrary, with 
regard to this work, from Polit. 
ili. 5, 1278, a, 25. 

1 Cf. BRANDIS, Gr.-rém. Phil. 
ii. b, 116. We may give here a 
few further instances, besides 
those already noted. Categ. 4, 2, 
a, 1,c,9 fin.: wot, olovy dy Aunely. 
Anal. Pri. ii. 24: Athens and 
Thebes, as examples of neigh- 
bours. Likewise in Phys. iii. 3, 
202, b, 13; ibid. iv. 11, 219, b, 20: 
Td év Auxele elva:. Metaph. v. 5, 
30, 1015, a, 25, 1025, a, 25: rd 
wAevoa eis Alyivay, as an example 
of a commercial journey. Tbid. 
v. 24, fin.: the Athenian festivals 
Dionysia and Thargelia (Ari- 
stotle also uses the Attic months 
e.g. Hist. An. v. 11, &c.; but it 
is not fair to attach any import- 
ance to this). het. ii. 7, 1385, 
a, 28: 6 dv Auncel roy poppdy Bors. 
Ibid. iii. 2, 1404, b, 22, Polit. vii. 
17, 1336, b, 27: the actor Theo- 
dorus. Very frequent mention 
is also made of Athens and the 
Athenians (Ind. Ar. 12, b, 34 
8qq.). Again the observation on 
the corona borealis (Meteor. ii. 5, 
362, b, 9) suits the latitude of 
Athens, as Ideler (i. 567), on this 
passage, shows. 

2 P. 108 sqq.: especially p. 
123 sq. and p. 128 sq. 
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follows that all of them must have been composed during 
his final sojourn in Athens. Equally decisive, on this 
head, is the observation that throughout the whole of so 
comprehensive a collection, there is hardly to be found 
a single notable alteration of teaching or terminology. 
Allis ripe and ready. Allis in exact correspondence. All 
the important writings are woven closely together, not 
only by express cross reference, but also by their whole 
character. There are no scattered products of the 
different periods of alife. Wecan only look upon them 
as the ordered execution of a work planned when the 
author, having come to a full understanding with himself, 
had gathered together the philosophic fruit of a lifetime. 
Even the earlier works which he proposed to connect 
with his later writing, he revised on a comprehensive 
plan. Therefore, for our use of these texts, it is no 
great matter whether a particular book was written 
sooner or later than any other. The problem, however, 
must be dealt with nevertheless. 

A certain difficulty is caused by the use of cross re- 
ferences already noticed.! As such cases are, afterall, only 
exceptions in the general run of the citations, the value 
of these as an indication of sequence is not so slight as 
has been supposed. There are, in fact, but few instances 
in which our judgment as to the order of the writings is 
placed in doubt by the occurrence of references both ways. 

Of the extant books, so far as they are open to this 
classification,? the logical treatises, excepting the tract on 

1 Cf. p. 124 sqq. opposed on other grounds. Not 
2 This, however, is always only are none of these quoted 


the case except with writings in the genuine works, and only 
the genuineness of which can be aa single one in a spurious compo- 
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Propositions,' may be considered to come first. It is in 
itself natural and accords with Aristotle’s methodical 
plan of exposition, that he should preface the material 
development of his system by the formal inquiries which 
were designed to establish the rules and conditions of 
all scientific thinking. But it is also made evident by 
his own citations that the Logic did precede the Natural 
Philosophy, the Metaphysics, the Ethics and Rhetoric. 
Of the logical tracts themselves, the Categories seems to 
be the first. The Topics, including the book on Falla- 
cies, came next, and then the two Analytics: the treatise 


sition, but only very few of them 
refer to other writings. On the 
other hand, there is not one 
among the works which we con- 
sider as genuine, which does 
not quote the others, or is not 
quoted by them, or, at least, 
implied, whilst in most of them 
examples of all three connections 
occur. To explain more fully: 
I. Of the decidedly spurious 
works: (a) the following are 
neither quoted nor do they quote 
others: Il. xédcpovu, TI. xpwpdror, 
Il. dxoveray, Sucioyvwpovund, II. 
gpurey (see p. 93), TI. Cavpaclwy 
axovepatov, Mynxankd, Il. arépcoy 
ypaupav, "Avéuwov Oéoes, Il. evo- 
@dyous &c., *HOsnd peydaa, II. 
aperav nal Kaxiwy, Oixovousnd, 
‘Pyropich xpos *AAétav8pov. (b) 
Il. xvevparos quotes no other, but 
is quoted in the spurious treatise 
Il. (gov xivhoews. (c) On the 
contrary, the latter itself is never 
quoted. Butit names some other 
writings; as does also the £u- 
demian Ethics, supposing that 
its quotations refer to Aristotelian 
works. II. Among the remaining 


writings, the Categories is the 
only work which quotes no other, 
and neither is it directly quoted 
(but cf. p.64). The I. épunvefas. I. 
7. «a Sxvoy payticns and the 
Rhetoric quote others, but are 
not quoted; I. (gwr yeréoews has 
many quotations, but is only once 
cited, as a book planned for the 
fature; of the Metaphysics only 
bk. v. is quoted or used (cf. pp. 76, 
n.3, and 79, n.1) in genuine works, 
bks. i., xii., and xiii. in spurious 
ones: and the Metaph. itself 
quotes the Analytics, the Physics, 
De Celo, and the Ethics. 

1 On which see p. 66, n. 1. 

2 Besides the arguments given 
on p. 67, n. 1, p. 68, n. 1, 
we have the decisive passage 
in Anal. Post. ii. 12, 95, b, 
10: pardoy 8& gavepoés ev ois 
Kaddrou wepl xivhoews Set Acx Ova 
weplaitray. The Physics, however, 
is the earliest of the works on 
Natural Science. A negative line 
of proof also is found in the fact 
that in the Categories, the Ana- 
lytics, and the Topics, none of 
the other writings are quoted. 
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on Propositions was added afterwards.' Later than the 
Analytics but earlier than the Physics may be placed 
the treatise which now forms the fifth book of the 
Metaphysics.2 The Natural Philosophy came next. In 
that section the Physics comes first. It is projected in 
the Analytics and is referred to in the fifth book of 
the Metaphysics; but the latter is cited or presup- 
posed not only in the metaphysical and ethical works 
but also in the majority of the other tracts concerning 
Natural Philosophy, while it on the other hand neither 
cites nor presupposes any one of them.’ That the De 
Celo,t the treatise on Growth and Decay, and the 
Meteorology, follow the Physics in the order given, 
is very expressly stated in the Meteorology itself. 
Whether the Natural History or the De Anima came 
next is not settled. It is very possible that the former 
work, extensive as it is, was begun before the other 
but completed after it.6 With the De Anima we must 
connect those lesser tracts which point back to it some- 


4 Which we cannot, like 


» See pp. 64, n. 1, p- 67, n. 1, p- Bl (Rhei MM 498 
ass mn. US. XXX. ’ 


68 sq., and the treatise of Brandis 
quoted in the first-cited note, 
which (p. 256 sqq.), by a compa- 
rison of the Analytics with the 
Topics, establishes the earlier 
date of the latter. 

2 For, on the one hand, it 
is mentioned in the Physics and 
De Gen. et Corr. (vide supra, p. 
76, n. 1, p. 124, n.4); and, on the 
other, it seems in c. 30 fin. to re- 
fer to Anal. Post.i. 6, 75, a, 18 sqq., 
28 sqq.; though the latter point 
is not certain. 

8 Vide supra, p. 81 sqq., Ind. 
Arist. 102, a, 53 sqq., 98, a, 27 
sqq- a 


505), consider a ‘ hypomnemaiti- 
cal’ writing, not merely because 
of the references made to it, but 
on other grounds also. 

5 Meteor. i. 1, whereon ef. 
further p. 83, n. 1, Ind. Arist. 
98, a, 44 sqq., and the quotation 
of the tract Il. ¢qgwy wopelas in 
the De Celo, ii. 2, given p. 
125. 

¢ That the completion of the 
History of Animals should not 
be put too early is clear from 
what has been said on p. 154, 
n, 4. 
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times expressly’ and always by the nature of their 
contents. Some of these were no doubt composed after 
or with the writings on the Parts, the Morement, and 
the Genesis of Animals.2 That group of tracts is 
undoubtedly later than the Natural History, the De 
Anima, and the treatises which followed upon it.? - 
On the other hand, it is probably earlier than the 
Ethics and Polttiws, inasmuch as it can hardly be sup- 
posed that Aristotle would have broken in upon his 
studies in Natural Philosophy by undertaking extended 
works lying in a wholly different direction.‘ It would 
be less difficult to suppose that the ethical writings as 
a whole came before the physical.5 This view is not 
excluded by any express internal references, excepting 
the reference to the Physics in the Ethics. We must, 
nevertheless, decide in favour of the earlier construc- 
tion of the Natural Philosophy texts, for a thinker who 
was so clearly convinced as Aristotle was that the 
student of ethics must have a knowledge of the human 
soul,” must be supposed to have put his inquiry into 
the soul before his researches into the moral activities 
and relations. There are, indeed, in the Ethics very 
unmistakable traces of his theory of the soul and of 
the treatise thereon.® Immediately after the Hthics 


1 Thus Il. aicOhoews, 11. Frvov, 
Il. évurviwy, Il. dvarvons (Ind. Ar. 
102, b, 60 sqq.). 

2 Vide supra, p. 89 sqq. 

3 See pp. 89, n. 2, 89, n. 3,87, 
n.1: Ind. Arist. 99, b, 30 sqq. 

‘The further question of 
the relative order of the three 
writings named has been already 
discussed on p. 91 sq. 


5 Thus Rose, Arist. Libr. Ord. 
122 sqq. 

© Kth. x. 3, 1174, b, 2. 
Phys, vi.-viii, 

7 Eth. i. 13, 1102, a, 23. 

®* Though Aristotle in th. 
i. 13, 1102, a, 26 wgyq. refers, not 
to De An. ili. 9, 432, a, 22 mye, 
ii. 3, but to the ékwrepiaoi Adyut, 
yet il. 2 intt. secius tu presupyame 


Cf. 
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comes the Politics.' Judging by the internal refer- 
ences, the Rhetoric should be later than both, and 
the Poetics should be later than the Politics but 
before the hetoric. This, however, is probably true 
only of a part of the Politics—or rather only of those 
parts which Aristotle himself published, for his death 
seems to have intervened before he had completed that 
text as a whole.? So, again, in our so-called Meta- 
physics, we have in all probability a work which 
Aristotle left incomplete, and with which several other 
fragments, some genuine, some spurious, have been 


amalgamated since.* 


the bulk of the theoretical writ- 
ings. But that there are not 
many more of such traces may 
perhaps be explained by the fact 
that Aristotle did not wish to 
interfere with the practical aim 
of an ethical work (Zth. i. 1, 
1095, a, 4, ii. 2, init.) by any dis- 
cussions which were not indis- 
pensable to its purpose; cf. i. 13, 
1102, a, 23. 

1 See p. 100, n. 1. 

2 See p. 127 supra, and infra, 
ch. xiii. And if this supposition 
is correct, it would also go to make 
it improbable that the Hthics, so 
closely allied with the Politics, 
should have been written before 
the works on natural science. 


3 Cf. p. 76 sqq., and with 
regard to citations of the Meta- 
physics, see p. 156, n. 2. Rose’s 
supposition (Arist. Libr. Ord. 
135 sqq. 186 sq.) that the Meta- 
physics preceded all the writings 
on natural science, or at any rate 
the zoological ones, makes the 
actual condition of that work an 
inexplicable puzzle. But there 
is also the fact that the Physics, 
as well asthe De Calo, are quoted 
in numerous passages of the 
Metaphysics (Ind. Ar. 101, a,7 
sqq.) as already existing, while 
the Metaphysics are referred to 
in Phys.i. 9, 192, a, 35,as merely 
in the future. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE STANDPOINT, METHOD, AND DIVISIONS OF THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE 


As Plato connects directly with Socrates, so Aristotle 
with Plato. Yet he made a comprehensive use of the 
earlier philosophies as well. He was better versed 
than any of the earlier teachers in the theories and 
writings of his forerunners, and it is with him a 
favourite method to preface his own inquiries with a 
retrospect of earlier opinions. He is wont to let them 
designate the problems to be dealt with. He is eager 
to refute their errors, to resolve their doubts, to bring 
out the truth which underlay their views. But the 
influence of the pre-Socratic systems upon Aristotle is — 
far less apparent in the general structure of his system 
than it is in the treatment of special points. In prin- 
ciple, Plato had refuted them all. Aristotle is not 
under the same necessity to distinguish his position 
accurately from theirs.' He does not, at least in any 
of the extant writings, devote any space to such pro- 
paideutic efforts as those by which Plato established 
the claims of philosophy and the true meaning of know- 


' Even in Metaph. i. 8 their Heraclitus, about whom Plato 
principles are merely criticised busied himself so much, are 
briefly from an Aristotelian point passed over altogether. 
of view, and the Eleatics and 
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ledge, as against ‘the ordinary consciousness’ on the 
one hand, and the Sophists on the other. Aristotle 
presupposes throughout that general point of view which 
characterised the Socratico-Platonic Philosophy of Ideas. 
His task is to work out, on these general lines, a more 
perfect system of knowledge, by a more exact definition 
of the leading principles, by a stricter accuracy ot 
method, and by an extension and improvement of all 
the scientific data? It is true that in his own writings 
the rare expressions of agreement with his teacher are 
almost lost sight of by comparison with his keen and 
constant polemic against Platonic views.! Yet in 
reality and in the whole his agreement with Plato is 
far greater than his divergence,? and his whole system 
cannot truly be understood until we treat it as a develop- 
ment and evolution of that of Plato and as the com- 
pletion of that very Philosophy of Ideas which Socrates 
founded and Plato carried on. 

In the first place, he agrees for the most part with 
Plato in his general views as to the meaning and office 
of Philosophy itself. To him, as to Plato, the object of 


1 We shall deal later on with stotle, as we have shown on p. 


this polemic, especially as it was 
directed against the doctrine of 
Ideas in Mfetaph. i. 9, xiii., xiv. 
&c. Only a few passages are 
found in which Aristotle expressly 


declares his agreement with Plato. 


Besides the passages noted on 
p. 12, and p. 14, n. 4, see Eth. 
N. i. 2, 1095, a, 32; ii. 2, 1104, b, 
11; De An. iii. 4, 429, a, 27; 
Polit, ii. 6, 1265, a, 10. 

2 Cf. also the valuable re- 
marks of STRUMPELL, Gesch. d. 
theor. Phil. d. Gr. 177, = Ari- 


14, n. 3, not unfrequently includes 
himself in the first person along 
with the rest of the Platonic 
school. But his way of treating 
such a relation is the opposite 
to that of Plato. Whilst Plato 
puts his own view, even where 
it contradicts the original one 
of Socrates, into the mouth of 
his teacher, Aristotle not un- 
frequently attacks his teacher 
even where they agree in the 
main point, and only differ in 
Opinion as to secondary matters. 
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Philosophy can be only Being as such,' i.e. Essence, or, 
to speak more accurately, the universal Essence of that 
which is actual.? Philosophy treats solely of the 
causes and basis of things,’ and in fact of their 
highest and most universal basis, or, in the last 
resort, of that which presupposes nothing.‘ For the 
like reasons he ascribes to the philosopher in a 
certain sense a knowledge of everything, thinking, 
of course, of the point of unity where all knowledge 
converges.» As Plato had distinguished ‘ knowledge,’ 
as the cognition of that which is Eternal and Necessary, 


1 Anal. Post. ii. 19, 100, a, 6: 
éx 3 euweplas . . . tTéexvns apxh 
kal émorhuns, édy pty wepl yéveory, 
réxvns, day 8t wept 7d by, emorhuns. 
Metaph. iv. 2, 1004, b, 15: rq 
byri bv ors TWA Bia, Kal Tar’ 
éorl wept dv tov pidrogdpou ém- 
oxépacba: rarnbés. Ibid. 1005, a, 
2, c. 3, 1005, b, 10. 

2 Metaph. iii. 2, 996, b, 14 
sqq.: 7d eidévar Exacrov . . . Té7’ 
oidueba imdpyew, bray eldauev rf 
éorwy, &C. ; Vii. 1, 1028, a, 36: eiSévar 
vér’ oldpeba Exarroy pddcora, bray 
vl éorw & bvOpwros yuppev h 7d 
wip, uadAAov 4 1d wordy Td wordy 
4 71d rod, &c.; c. 6, 1031, b, 20: 7d 
éwlaracba éxacroy TovrTd ear: Td rh 
qv elvas éxlorac@a, and cf. 1. 6; 
ibid. xiii. 9, 1086, b, 5: the 
determination of the notion of 
the thing is indispensable, &vev 
yey yap Tov Kabdaov odk tor 
émiothunvy AaBew; c. 10, 1086, 
b, 33: 9 émiorhun trav KabdrAovu; 
iii. 6 jfin.: naOdArou ai émorijpas 
wdytwv; iii. 4, 999, b, 26: 7d 
exlcracba was tora, ei wh tt foras 
dy éxt wdytwv; ibid. a, 28, b, 1; 
xi. 1,1059,b, 25. Anal. Post.i.11 


init.,ii. 19,100, a, 6, 1. 24, 85, b, 13 ; 
and Lith. N. vi. 6 init., x. 10,1180, 
b,165. More infra, in chapter v. 

® Anal. Post. i. 2 init.: éal- 
oracba: 5 oiduel’ Exacrov... 
Stay tiv 7’ alrlay oldueba yryvu- 
oxew 80 hy 1d apayyd eorw... 
kat ph e@ydéxen8a: rovr’ bAAws 
txew. Lbid.c. 14,79, a, 23, ii. 11 
init. Eth. N. vi. 7, 1141, a, 17. 
Metaph. i. 1,981, a, 28, 982, a, 1, 
c. 2, 982, a, 12, 982, b, 2 sqq., 
vi. 1, init. Cf. SCHWEGLER, 
Arist. Metaph. iii. 9. 

4 Phys. i. 1, 184, a, 12: rére 
yap oidueba yweoKxew Exagroy, 
Stray Td atria yywplowpney Ta wpGra 
kal ras apxdas Tas «potas Kal 
Béxpt trav oroxelwy. Thid. ii. 3 
init. Metaph. i. 2, 982, b, 9: 
Sef yap radrny [that science which 
is to deserve the name godgia] ray 
mp@twy dpxav Kat alridv elvas 
Oewpnrixhy; c. 3 init.: rére yap 
eidévar gauey Exacrov, 8ray rhy 
xporny aitlay oidpeba yvwpl ley ; 
iii. 2, 996, b, 13, iv. 2, 1003, b, 16, 
iv. 3, 1005, b, 5 sqq. 

& Metaph. i. 2, 982, a, 8, 2], 
iv. 2, 1004, a, 35. 
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from Fancy or ‘Opinion,’ whose sphere is the contin- 
gent, so also Aristotle. To him, as to Plato, know- 
ledge arises out of wonder, out of the bewilderment of 
the common consciousness with itself! To him, its 
object is exclusively that which is universal and neces- 
sary; for the contingent cannot be known, but only 
opined. It is an opinion, when we believe that a thing 
might be otherwise ; it is knowledge, when we recog- 
nise the impossibility of its being otherwise. So far 
from ‘ Opinion’ and ‘ Knowledge’ being all the same, 
it is rather true, as Aristotle holds, that it is utterly 
impossible to know and to opine about the same subject 
at the same time.? So, again, ‘ Knowledge’ cannot 
consist in Perception, for that tells us only of individual 
things, not of the universal, only of facts, not of causes.’ 
In like manner Aristotle distinguishes ‘ Knowledge’ 
from mere‘ Experience’ by the test that the latter gives 
us in any matter only a ‘ That, while the former gives 
us a ‘ Why’ also:‘ which is the very mark that Plato 
used to distinguish ‘ Knowledge’ from ‘ True Opinion.’ 


1 Metaph. i. 2, 982, b, 12: 8d 
yap Td Oaupd ew oi kvOpwrot kal viv 
kal ro mparov Hptayro pidocodeiy, 
&c. Ibid. 983, a, 12. Cf. ZELLER, 
Ph. d. G@r., pt. ii. div. 1, p. 511, 4. 

2 Anal. Post. i. 33; cf. ibid. c. 
6 fin. c. 8, init. c. 30 sqq. Me- 
taph, vii. 16, vi. 2, 1026, b, 2 
8qq Eth. N. vi. 3, 1139, b, 18, 
c. 6init. To this line of thought 
belongs the refutation of the prin- 
ciple, that for everyonethat is true 
which seems true to him, which is 
dealt with in Metaph. iv. 5, 6,much 
asitis treated in Plato’s Theetetus. 

> Anal. Post. i. 31: od8t 8? 


aisOfjcews torw exloracba:. For 
perception has always to do with 
individuals (more on this subject 
infra). 1d &8& xa@édov xa énl 
wacw aduvarov alcOdverOa, &c. 
Even though we could see that 
the angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles, or that in an 
eclipse of the moon the earth 
stands between the sun and the 
moon, yet this would be no know- 
ledge, so long as the universal 
reasons of these phenomena re- 
mained unknown to us. 
4 Metaph. i. 1, 981, a, 28. 
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Finally, Aristotle is at one war Pisa: asc rc crs Se 
both of them proclaim Phitssapty & 2 De es 
all other sciences, and Savare 2 Sern BOW TH 
highest and best that mam cam semct. smi ie Iu 
essential element of his happamess.- 

Nevertheless, it is also traz tmx it A~sate ner 
notion of Philosophy does not cammpesetr scimm +L 
the Platonic. To Plato. Philosapky. vegarasct sx Te 
content, is a term which Imetodes a. Spo“ amt 
moral perfection, and it comprehends itersicre ie 
practical as well as the theorefie ade: acei rot. wer 
regarded as to its essence. he disting=stes 4 te=T 
sharply from every other form of homs= aetivxr. 
Aristotle, on the contrary, marks t of mee smut 
from the practical side of life; white, on ihe 


" See Metaph. i. 2, 982, b, 4: 
Gpxicwrdrn 88 Tar enor muir, wal b 
HGAAov apxixh THs iwaperevoys, F 
yvepl(ovca rlyos Everév eo 
xréoy €xacroy’ rovreS’ éorl réya- 
doy dv éxdoros. But that science 
is one which investigates the ar 
highest reasons and causes, since i 
‘the good’ and ‘the highest 
end’ are included among these. 
Ibid. |. 24: d8%Aoy ody, bs 37 
obdeniay abthy (nrovpery ypelay 
érépay, GAN’ Gomep ErOpends daper 
ércbOepos 5 abrov evexa xl ad ph 
Adrov dy, oftrw nal adtn pdry 
éAcvOépa otca =Tay emiornper’ 
pévyn yap avrh abris evenéy dori: 
3d wal Binalws by ob dvOpenlyn 
voul(Corro auras 7 KTijoIs ... GAN’ 
obre 1d Veliov pOovepdy evdéxeras 


8, 1178, b, 28: €¢° 8een 8h dia- 
elya:,. . . ore THs To.adTns BAAnY 


telver 7 Oewpia, xal 7 ebdameovia. 


xph voullew timsorépay’ h yap 
Geordrn wal ryswwrdrn .. . dvay- 
Kaidrepa: pey oly waoa: Tavrns, 


Cf. c. 9, 1179, a, 22, Eth. Eud. 
vii. 15 fim. See further in chapter 
xii., infra. 
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hand, he brings it into a closer relation with the 
experimental sciences. His view is that Philosophy is 
exclusively an affair of the theoretic faculty. He dis- 
tinguishes from it very sharply the practical activities 
(arpakis), which have theirend in that which they produce 
(not, like Philosophy, in the activity itself), and which 
belong not purely to thought but also to opinion and 
the ‘unreasoning part of the soul.’ He distinguishes 
also the artistic creative effort (aotnovs) which is 
likewise directed to something outside itself.! With 
Experience, on the other hand, he connects Philosophy 
more closely. Plato had banished all dealings with 
the sphere of change and becoming out of the realm 
of ‘ Knowledge’ into that of ‘Opinion.’ Even as to 
the passage from the former to the latter, he had only 
the negative doctrine that the contradictions of opinion 
and fancy ought to lead us to go further and to pass 
to the pure treatment of Ideas. Aristotle, as we shall 
presently see, allows to Experience a more positive 
relation to Thought. The latter, with him, proceeds 
out of the former by an affirmative movement—that, 
namely, in which the data given in Experience are 
brought together into a unity. 

Furthermore, we find that Plato was but little 
interested in the descent from the treatment of the Idea 
to the individual things of the world of appearance— 
the phenomena. To him, the pure Ideas are the one 


1 Besides the passage just De Celio, iii. 7, 306, a, 16. The 
given, see Hth. N. vi. 2, c. 5, same is repeated by Eudemnus 
1140, a, 28, b, 25; x. 8, 1178, b, #th.i 5 fin., and by the author 
20; vi. 1, 1025, b, 18 sqq.; xi. 7; of Metaph. ii. 1, 993, b, 20. 

De An. iii. 10, 433, a, 14; and 
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essential object of philosophic knowledge. Aristotle 
concedes that scientific knowledge has to do only with 
the universal essence of things; yet he does not stop 
at that point, for he regards it as the peculiar task of 
Philosophy to deduce the Individual from the Universal 
(as in amddakss, vide infra). Science has to begin with 
the Universal, the Indeterminate; but it must pass on 
to the Determinate.! It has to explain the data, the 
phenomena? It must not, therefore, think little of 
anything, however insignificant, for even there inexhaust- 


ible treasures of possible knowledge must lie.’ 


It is 


for a like reason that Aristotle makes for scientific 


thought itself rules less strict than Plato’s. 


1 Metaph. xiii. 10, 1087, a, 10: 
vo 3t rhy emorhuny elves xabdAou 
wacay... Exes pey pdrcor’ dwroplay 
Tay AExOévrwy, ov phy GAA’ Fors 
bev ws GAnbés Td Acyduevoy, Err: 8’ 
@s ov GAnbés: 4 yap emorhyn, 
howep nal 1d éxloracda, S8:rrdv, 
oy Td pev Buvduer 7d St evepyela: 7 
pey ody Stvauis ws An [ov] 
xaBdAov ovca Kal adpioros Tov 
xabdAov Kal doplrrov éorly, 4 8 
évépyera apispévn nal wpirpévou 
768€ Tt ovoa TOUSE TIVOS. 

2 Metaph. i. 9, 992, a, 24 (at- 
tacking the doctrine of Ideas): 
SAws 5¢ Cnrotons rijs coplas wepl 
Teav davepay Td alriov, TovTo pty 
cidxapey (ov0ty yap Adyouey repli 
ais airlas Sbev % apxh rijs pera- 
Bods) &c. De Carlo, iii. 7, 306, 


a, 16: réAos 3¢ ris wey romrinys * 


emorhuns Td Epyoy, rijs 8t puciuis 
Td hawduevoy del xup’ws xara thy 
ato@now. De An.i.1, 402,a,16: 
Zouce 8’ oF yedvoy +d Ti Cort yy@vat 
xphomoy elva: xpds Td Oewpiica: Tas 
airlas ray aupBeBnkétwy Tals 
ovotas.., GAAQ Kal dvdwadw 7a 


He takes 


cupBeBncéra ocupBddAAcgra eye 
Hépos xpds 1d eidéva: 7d rh dor: 
éreday yap Exwpev awodi8dva: xara 
Thy paytaclay wepl Trav cupPeBnk5- 
tov } xdvrov } Tay nAclorwr, TéTE 
kal wept ris ovalas Ekouer Aéyerw 
KddAAtora’ xdons yap dwodelkeus 
apxh rd rl éorw, Gore nab’ 8cous 
tay dpiopayv wh ocupBaiver rd oup- 


BeBnkdra yrwpl(ew . . . B%Aov Eris 
Siarextinw@s elpnyra: Kal Kevaas 
&mavres 


Cf. c. 5, 409, b, 11 sq. 

3 Part. An. i. 5, 645, a, 5: 
Aowrdy wepl ris (wikis picews 
elweiy, pndty wapadrerdyras els 
Sivanw phre drindrepoy mhre Tins 
érepov: Kal yap éy Trois uh Kexapio- 
pévois abtéy xpds thy alabnow 
kara thy Bewplay Suws 4 Sypsoupyh- 
casa § piois dpnxdyvous ASovds 
mapéxe: Tos 8uvaydvos ras airias 
yepi(ew nal dice piroodpas ... 
3d Set ph Sucxepalvew wadiuces Thy 
wepl trav driswrépey (guy éa- 
oxeliw: ev wact ydp Tots pucixors 
éveori Tt Oavpaordy, &c. De Calo, 
ii. 12, 291, b, 25. 
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the content of ‘ Knowledge,’ and of scientific ] 
include not only the Necessary, but also the U 


ws eri To TroAv).! 


He deems it a sign of phi 


crudity that a man should demand the same 
strictness of all kinds of investigation,? when 
it depends on the nature of the subject matt 
amount of exactitude can be attained in eack 
sciences.? Where coercive proof fails him, he is 


1 Anal. Post. i. 30, iii. 12 fin. 
Part, An. iii. 2, 663, b, 27. Me- 
taph. vi. 2, 1027, a, 20, xi. 8, 
1064, b,sqq. Eth. N.i. 1, 1094, 
b, 19. 
2 Eth. N. i. 1, 1094, b, 11-27, 
c. 7, 1098, a, 26, ii. 2, 1104, a, 1, 
vii. 1 fin. ix. 1, 1165, a, 12 (Polit. 
vii. 7 fin. is not in point here). 
It is chiefly as regards the ethical 
discussions that Aristotle here de- 
nies the claim they have toa tho- 
rough accuracy, because the na- 
ture of the subject does not allow 
of any such result ; for in judging 
of men and the issues of human 
action, much rests on estimates 
which are correct only ‘in the 
main’ and ‘as a rule,’ 

* According to Anal. Post. i. 
27, that science is more exact 
(&xpiBeordpa), which besides the 8r: 
settles the 3:dr1; that which has 
to deal with purely scientific ques- 
tions, not with their application 
to some given case (7 “yh Kad’ 
droxemévou [dxpiBerrépa| rijs Kad’ 
Sroxemévou, oloy apiOunriuch appo- 
yucjs), and lastly that which 
deduces its results from a smaller 
number of assumptions (¢49. 
Arithmetic as compared with 
Geometry), or in other words the 
more abstract (7 é& éAarrévev Tijs 
éx mpocbécews, as is also said in 
Metaph. i. 2, 982, a, 26, the same 


example being adduce 
latter is thus expressed 
xili. 3, 1078, a, 9): 8o@ 

wporépwy Tg Adye (tha 
according to its notio 
ture, is earlier, or stan 
to the first principles 
330 sqq.) wal awAovcrd 
ovTp padAoy Exe: TAaKpLB: 
this it naturally follows, 
first philosophy, acco: 
Aristotle, is capable 

greatest accuracy (cf. J 
2, 982, a, 25: dxpiBeorars 
émornuay ai udAwwra Te. 
eiof), and that every othe 
is capable of so much 

according as it descen 
and more to the world of 
things (cf. ibid. 1078, a, 
for in the latter roAA} 7 
orov pvots evundpyxe: (Me 
5, 1010, a, 3; further ; 
ch. vii. sec. 2). Therefore 
tural sciences are necess: 
accurate than those which 
cerned with what is const 


-the first Philosophy, pure 


matics, and the doctrine 
(of which De An. i. 1 in 
the d«p{Bea); and thos 
have the transient as the’ 
are less exact than Astronc 
taph. 1078, a, 11 sqq.). 

(Lrkenntnisstheorie ad. £ 
says, that in the scale of 
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to put up with arguments possible and probable, and 
to postpone a more definite decision until a farther 
analysis can be had.! It is not, however, the essential 
problems of philosophy which Aristotle so treats, but 
always special questions of ethics or natural philosophy, 
for which Plato himself had relaxed the strictness of 
his dialectical procedure, and put probability in the 
place of scientific proof. The real difference between 
them is only this, that Aristotle includes this kindred 
branch of knowledge im Philosophy; whereas Plato 
insists on treating everything except the pure Science 
of Ideas as merely matter of intellectual discourse, or 
as a condescension of the philosopher to the pressure of 


practical needs.? 


Why, asks Aristotle rightly, should 


the man who thirsts after knowledge not seek to learn 
at least a little, even where he cannot establish all ?3 
Aristotle cannot be justly accused of having com- 


promised the unity of all 


the science of nature takes the 
lowest place: but this would 
rather, as has been said in the 
preceding note, be true of Ethics 
and Politics. 

1 De Cela, ii. 5, 287, b, 28 
sqq. c. 12 init. Gen. An. iii. 10, 
760, b, 27, where to a discussion 
on the reproduction of bees he 
adds the remark : od phy efAnrral 
ye 74 cupBalyoyra ixayds, GAN’ édy 
wore AnpOj, rére tH alcOnee 
GAAoy tay Adywy miorevTéoy, Kal 
Tots Adyos, edy  dpuodrcyotpeva 
Sexcviwot Tois pawoudvos. H. An. 
ix. 37 fin. c. 42, 629, a, 22, 27. 
Metaph. xii. 8, 1073, b, 10 sqq. 
1074, a, 15. Meteor.i. 79, init.: 
wepi trav apavay ri alcPhoa 
voplouev ixavds awodedetxOat nara 


spiritual effort by dividing 


toy Adyoy, eddy eis 7d Suvardy 
dvaydywuey. Cf. EUCKEN, Meth. 
d. Arist. Forsch. 125 sq. See 
further on this subject in the 
next chapter. 

2 Rep. vi. 511, B, sq. vii. 519, 
C, sqq.; Pl. 173, E; Tim. 29, B,sq. 
andakb. Cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr., 
Pt. i pp. 490, 516, 536 sq. 

® De Celo, ii.12 init. : wewparéov 
Aéyery 7d pawéduevoy, aidovs dtlay 
elvas voui{ovras thr mpobuulay 
BadAoy 4 Opdoous (it does not occur 
to him that he himself might be 
accused rather of an unphilosophi- 
cal modesty), ef ris 3:4.7d pirogoglas 
Bipiv Kal pupds ebwoplas ayaxg 
wept Gy ras peyloras Exopev dropias, 
Cf. zbid. 292, a, 14, c. 5, 287, b, 31 
Part. An. i. 5, 644, b, 31. 
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also notice that in Aristotle the empirical effort is still 
too often crossed by the speculative and dialectic 
methods which he took over directly from Platonism. 
Indeed, so far as natural science goes, it would be more 
just to charge him with too little empiricism than too 
much.! But it would be far truer to say simply that 
he carried both methods as far as could be expected of 
his day. The science of the Greeks began with specu- 
lation. The empirical sciences only attained to any 
sort of development at a late date, and largely by the 
efforts of Aristotle himself. Therefore it was natural 
that the dialectical method of Socrates and Plato, with 
its logical dissections and connections of ideas, guided by 
current opinions and the indications of language, should 
take precedence of any strict empirical rules. Aristotle 
stood in a close relation to the dialectical movement, and 
brought it in theory and practice, as we have just said, 
to completion. It was not to be expected that the 
art of empirical investigation should find in him an 
equally complete exponent, and therefore an accurate 
discrimination between the two methods was as yet far 
off. That could only come after the fuller development 
of the empirical sciences and the direct investigation 
of the theory of knowledge, which the modern centuries 
have brought to pass. All the greater is the credit 
due to Aristotle that his wide and direct scientific 
instinct led him even so soon to turn to the methods of 


1 This charge has been made a one-sidedness not uncommon 
by Bacon, and, since the above with him, by LANGE, Gesch. é. 
was first written, by Lewes (Avi- Mater. i. 61 sqq. 
stotle, § 91, 97); and, through 
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observation and to connect them as well as he then 
could with the dialectical treatment of ideas.' 

That Aristotle’s dialectic had to do with a far more 
extensive range of empirical data than Plato had to deal 
with is the reason why Aristotle’s methods of exposition 
are distinguishable at a glance from Plato’s by that air 
of formal logic which they wear. Aristotle does not limit 
himself to that unfolding of pure ideas which Plato ex- 
pected of the philosopher,’ though his own attempts at it 
were in truth but rare and partial. The ideal processes 
are for ever interrupted, in Aristotle, by references to 
experience, by examinations of ambiguous terms, by 
criticism of other views. The more extensive is the 
matter which he has to bring under the yoke of science, 
the more eager is he to see that every step in his far- 
reaching investigations should be assured on the one 
hand by a copious induction, and on the other by a 
careful observance of the rules of logic. His manner 
of presenting his work seems often dry and tedious as 
compared with Plato's; for the texts we now possess 
yield us but rare examples of that richness and charm 
for which his writings were praised no less than his 
master’s. We miss wholly the dramatic life, the 
artistic finish, the fine mythical presentment which 
make us love the Dialogues. But the Corpus Aristo- 
telicum exhibits the peculiar qualities of a philosophic 
style in so high a degree that we ought not only 


1 For fuller information on (1872); cf. especially pp. 29 
the methodological principles of sqq. 122 sqq. 152 sqq. 
Aristotle and their application,see ? See Zeller’s Plato, passim. 
the next chapter; and EUCKEN, * Cf. p. 106 sq. 
Die Methode d. Arist, Forschung 
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not to call him a ‘bad writer,’ ! but ought rather to set 
him in this respect far above his great forerunner. He 
is accused of ‘formalism,’ though where the discussion 
grows more concrete, as in his physics or ethics, this 
falls away; but it will not be regarded as a blemish by 
those who remember how needful even in Plato’s view 
this strict logical effort was—how much bewilderment 
among ideas must have been cured by keen distinctions 
in the meanings of words—how many fallacies will have 
been avoided by the exact analysis of the syllogism. 
Rather has Aristotle done the world immortal service 
in that he established a fixed basis for all scientific 
procedure, and won for thought thereby a security 
whose value to us we only overlook because we have 
grown too used to it to remember that it is great. 

If, again, we endeavour to appreciate, so far as at 
this point we can, the standpoint and general view of 
the universe which we can call Aristotelian, we shall 
find two things. On the one hand, no one can overlook 
the basis he inherited from Socrates and Plato. Yet, 
on the other hand, there is an element of originality 
so notable and so sustained as to make us stigmatise 
the notion that Aristotle was a kind of dependent 
follower of Plato who did nothing but formally work 
up and complete his master’s thought, as an error 
utterly unjust.? 

Aristotle adheres not only to the Socratic proposi- 
tion that Science has to do with the idea of things, but 
also to the further consequence which takes us into the 
heart of Plato’s system, that that which is truly actual 


1 RITTER, iii. 28. 
7 BRANI8S, Gesch. d. Phil. ; see KANT, i. 179 sqq. 207 sq. 
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in a thing is only its essence as thought in the idea of 
it, and that all else is ‘actual’ only in so far as it 
partakes of that ideal essentiality. Yet, whereas to 
Plato this ‘Essential Being’ was a thing existing by 
itself, which he relegated to a separate ideal world 
beyond the world of experience, his follower recognises 
the truth that the Idea, as the essence of things, could 
not stand separate from the things themselves. There- 
fore he seeks to present the Idea, not as a Universal 
existing for itself apart, but as a common essence of 
things indwelling in the particular things themselves. 
In lieu of the negative relation to which the sundering 
of ideas and phenomena had led with Plato, he posits 
rather the positive relation of each to the other and 
their mutual dependence. Therefore he calls the sen- 
sible element the Matter, and the insensible essence the 
Form. He puts it that it is one and the same Being, 
here developed into actuality, there undeveloped and 
lying as a mere basis. So it comes that, for him, 
Matter must, by an inner necessity, strive upward to 
Form, and Form equally must present itself in Matter. 
In this transformation of Plato’s metaphysic, it is easy 
to recognise the realism of the natural philosopher 
whose aim is the explanation of the actual. Just this 
is his strongest and ever recurrent charge against the 
Ideal Theory, that it leaves the world of phenomena, 
the things of Becoming and Change, unexplained. For 
his own part, he finds the very root-definitions of his 
metaphysic in his treatment of those processes wherein 
is the secret of all genesis and all change, whether by 
nature or by art. 
N 2 
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and the Neo-Platonic commentators, Aristotle had 
divided all philosophy into Theoretic and Practical, 
assigning to the former the office of perfecting the 
cognitive part of the soul, and to the latter that of 
perfecting the appetitive. In Theoretic Philosophy, 
they say, he again distinguished three parts: Physics, 
Mathematics, and Theology, also called First Philosophy 
or Metaphysics. Practical Philosophy likewise fell, it 
is said, into three: Ethics, Economics, and Politics.' 
There are not wanting indications in the Aristotelian 
writings which serve to support this statement. Ari- 
stotle often opposes to each other the theoretical and 
the practical reason.? He distinguishes between in- 
quiries which are directed to Cognition, and those 
which are directed to Action. Accordingly we find, 


sqq-; TEICHMULLER, Arist. 
Forsch. ii. 9 sqq.; WALTER, 
Die Lehre v. d. prakt. Vern. 537 


q. 

1 Thus AMMON. iz Qu. voce. 
Porph. 7, a, sqq. (who adds the 
fourfold division of Mathematics 
into Geometry, Astronomy, Music, 
and Arithmetic), and after him 
DavID, Schol. 25, a, 1; SIMPL. 
Phys. init. Categ. i. €; PHILOP: 
Schol. in Ar. 36, a, 6, Phys. init. ; 
ANATOL. in Fabric. Bibl. iii. 
462 H.; EUSTRAT. in Eth. N. 
init.; ANON. Schol. in Arist. 9, a, 
31. The division into theoretical 
and practical philosophy had al- 
ready been given by ALEX. in 
Anal. Pri. init. and D1oa. v. 28. 
Further, the latter, in part diverg- 
ing from the others, divides 
theoretical philosophy into Phy- 
sics and Logic (which, however, 
he does not consider so much a 


real part as an instrument of 
Philosophy), practical philosophy 
into Ethics and Politics, and 
Politics into the science of the 
State and the science of the 
household. ALEX. Top. 117, 
gives as philosophical sciences, 
Physics, Ethics, Logic and Meta- 
physics ; but as to Logic cf. below 
p. 187, n. 2. 

2 De An. iii. 9, 432, b, 26, c. 
10, 433, a, 14; Hh. vi. 2, 1139, a, 
6, cf. i. 13 vers. fin.; Polit. vii. 
14, 1333, a, 24. For further in- 
formation see chap. xi. 

3 Eth.i. 1, 1095, a, 5: éwresdh 7d 
rédos [rijs woAcrinijs | €orly ob yvwors 
GAARA mpatis. Likewise, ibid. x. 
10, 1179, a, 35, ii. 2, init.: dred 
oby f wapovoa xpayparela ob Oewplas 
évend err Gowep al bAAa (od + 
Ty’ Bape rh dorw f dperh onenrtr 
peOa, GAN’ ty’ dyabol yevdpeba, dxel 
oldey dy hy Spedros abrijs), kc. 
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at an early date in his School, a division of Science 


into theoretic and practical. 


He himself, however, is 


accustomed to add a third—the ‘poietic science ’?— 
because he distinguishes zrovnocs or production from 
mpakis or action, both by its source and by its end, 
saying that the former originates in the artistic faculty, 
the latter in the will,? and that production has its 


end outside itself in the 


work to be brought into 


being, but action has its end in the activity of the 


1 Metaph. ii. (a), 1, 993, b, 
19: dpAas 8 Exe: nal rd Karcioda 
Thy pirocodlay émorhuny Tis aAn- 
Gelas. Oewpyntriucis wey yap (wherein, 
however, the whole of philosophy 
is here included) réAos éA76e12, 
mpaxrinys 3° Epyov. Eth. Hud. i. 
1, 1214, a, 8: woAAdy 8 dvrwy 
Oewpnudtwv ... 7d wey alray cuv- 
Teiver mpos Td yvavat udvov, Ta Se 
kal wepl ras xrhoes Kal wepl ras 
apates Tou wpdypatos. Soa uty obv 
Exe: pirocogiay pdvov Oewpnruchy, 
&c 


2 Metaph. vi. 1, 1025, b, 
18 sq.:  pvomh emorhun.. . 
djAov Sri otre mpaxtixh eorw obreE 
wointikh.... dere ei waca Sidvoww 
} mpaxrixh } wointuch 4 Oewpnrixh, 7) 
guaixh Oewpntruch tis dy etn; c. 2, 
1026, b, 4 (xi. 7): ob8eucd yap 
émothun exiedés wept avrou [sc. 
Tov oupBeBnkdros| otre mpaxtixy 
otre wointixy otre Oewpntiuxp. The 
same division of émiorhun in 
Top. vi. 6, 145,a, 15; viii. 1, 157, 
a, 10. Further cf. 2th. M. vi. 
3-5, c. 2, 1139, a, 27, x. 8, 1718, 
b, 20, and on the difference 
between poietic and _ theoretic 
science in De Calo, iii. 7, 306, a, 
16; Metaph. xii. 9, 1075, a, 1, cf. 
ix. 2, 1046, b, 2,and Bonitz on this 
passage. Though Aristotle here 


speaks merely of an éxtarhun (not 
of a PiAogogla) xpaxrixh and ror: 
Tuch, these passages would justify 
our using the latter expression, 
since gAogop/a is synonymous 
with émorhun when the latter 
signifies not merely knowledge in 
general, but science in the special 
sense of the term. And since in 
Metaph. vi. 1 (wid. inf. 183, n. 3) 
he gives three giAccopla: Oewpyri- 
kal, this undoubtedly supposes 
that there is a non-theoretical, ¢.¢. 
a practical or poietic philosophy. 
But one cannot believe that by 
the latter is meant, not that 
science which treats of xpagis and 
woinots (Ethics, Politics, and the 
science of Art), but the faculty of 
the wpatisand roinors itself, namely 
gpdvnois and réxvn (WALTER, 
Lehre v. a. prakt. Vern. 540 sq.). 
$:Aoco¢pla never has this meaning, 
and even émiorhun cannot have it 
in thiscontext. Soagain since cer- 
tain branches are distinguished 
as practical and poietic from 
Physics, Mathematics and Meta- 
physics, which are the theoretic 
sciences, the former must like- 
wise be really sciences. And 
what other place would be left 
for Ethics, &c.? 

8 Metaph. vi. 1, 1025, b, 22: 
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actor! The two coincide, however, as opposed to 
the theoretic activity in this, that they have to do with 
the determination of that which can be either one way 
or another, whereas Knowledge has to do with the 
determination of that which cannot be any otherwise 
than as it is.? Aristotle does also speak of three 
theoretic Sciences, the first concerning things which 
are movable and corporeal, the second referring to 
things unmoved though corporeal, the third dealing with 
that which is «corporeal and unmoved: these being 
Physics, Mathematics, and the First Philosophy,’ which 


TaY pey yap womnTiKGy ey T@ Tot- 
otrri h apxh h vos 4 réxvn f Sbvauls 
vis, Tav St wxpaxtinay ev TG xpdr- 
TovrTi 7 xpoalpects. Hence LHth. vi. 
5, 1140, b, 22: in the province of 
art it is better to err voluntarily ; 
in that of morals involuntarily. 

1 Eth. vi. 4 init. : €repov 8 
éorl wolnois nal wpatis ; c. 5, 1140, 
b, 3: &AAo 1d yévos xpatews Kal 
woujoews .... THS Mev yap woihoews 
Erepov rd TéAos, THs 5é apdtews odK 
dy ein tort yap abrh 7 ebmpabla 
rédos. Ibid. i. 1 init. 

2 kth. vi. 3, 1139, b, 18: 
émiorhun pty oby ri éorw évretbey 
gpavepdy .. . . wdvres yap trodap- 
Bdvopey, b eriordpeba ph evdéxerGat 
BAAws Exew; c. 4 init.: rovd' evde- 
xonévou bArAws Exew For ti nal 
xoinrdy xa wpaxréy, &c. Cf. cc. 2, 
1139, a, 2 sqq. Ve Celo, iii. 7, 306, 
a: vid.supr. p 167, n.2; Part. An. 
i. 1, 640, a, 3: 7) yap apxh rots wey 
[the theorists] 7d dy, rois dé [the 
technicists] 7d éodpevor. 

2 Metaph. vi. 1 (xi.7) where 
among other things 1026, a, 13: 
hn ev yap mucuch wep) dxdpiora pev 
BAA’ obi axlynta, THs 3é palnua- 
Tucjs eva wept axlynra pey ob 


xwpiorda 8 Yows, GAN’ ws év Ay. 7 
de xpwrn [sc. diAocopla] Kal wepl 
xwpiord wal dxlynra... bore rpeis 
by elev pirocvod‘at Gewpntixal, uabn- 
pariKh, pvowkh, Oeoroynh. Simi- 
larly xii. 1, 1096, a, 30, c, 6 int. ; 
De An, i. 1, 403, b, 7 sqq. About 
the name of the first philosophy, 
cf. also p. 76, supra. As to Mathe- 
matics as the science of numbers 
and quantity, and the abstraction 
peculiar to it, whereby it doés not 
consider a body according to its 
physical properties, but only from 
the point of view of magnitude in 
space, and, in determining num- 
ber and quantity, disregards the 
intrinsic condition of that in 
which they occur, see Phys. ii. 2, 
193, b, 31 sqq.; Anal. Post. i. 10, 
76, b, 3, c. 13,79 a, 7; Anal. 
Pri. i. 41, 49, b, 35; Metaph. xi. 
4, c. 3, 106], a, 28, vii. 10, 1036, 
a, 9, xiii. 2, 1077, a, 9 toc. 3 jin., 
ili. 2, 997, b, 20, zhid. 996, a, 29; 
De An. iii. 7 fin. Detached state- 
ments on Mathematics are found 
in many places, e.g. Metaph. i. 2, 
982, a, 26; De Cela, iii. 1, 299, a, 
15, c. 7, 306, a, 26; De An.i. 1, 
402, b, 16. Cf. BRANDIS, p. 135 
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he names also Theology, and treats as the pinnacle of 


all knowledge.! 


If, however, we attempt to apply the suggested 
division to the contents of the Aristotelian books,? we 


sqq. The contradiction which 
RITTER, iii. 73 8q., finds in Ari- 
stotle, viz. that a sensible sub- 
tratum is first denied and after- 
wards attributed to Mathematics, 
and that its object is now de- 
signated as removed, now as not 
removed, from what is sensible, is 
partly solved by the distinction 
of the purely mathematical from 
the applied sciences, and partly 
and chiefly by the remark that 
Aristotle nowhere says that the 
object of Mathematics ts a xwpi- 
orby, but only that it is considered 
as such, i.e. by abstracting from its 
sensible nature ; in Metaph. xii. 8, 
1073, b, 3, moreover, Astronomy 
according to the common reading 
is not called ‘the truest philo- 
sophy,’ but the oixewordrn, the 
most important of the mathe- 
matical sciences for the discus- 
sion in hand; still Bonitz is right 
in reading: rijs oixeordrns ptAo- 
codla tay pabnuarixay émoTnuoy. 

! Metaph. vi. 1, 1026, a, 21 
(and almost the same in xi. 7, 
1064, b, 1), after what is given in 
the preceding note: thy timiwrd- 
thy [emorhpny] Sei wept rd Tipid- 
Tarov yevos elvat, (For, as is said 
in 1064, b, 5: BeAriwy ral xelpwv 
éxdorn Aéyera: kata Td oixetoy ém- 
ornréy.) al uty ody Oewpnrixal Tay 
rArAwy emiornudy aiperorepm, airy 
5¢ ray Oewpnricay. He discusses 
at length in Metaph. i. 2, why the 
first philosophy especially de- 
serves the name godla: because, 
as perceiving the most universal, 
it gives the most comprehensive 


knowledge; because it investi- 
gates what is most difficult to be 
known; because the science of 
the last reasons is the most: ac- 
curate (d«piBeordrn) and gives the 
most perfect instruction as to 
causes; because, more than any 
other, it pursues knowledge for 
its own sake ; and because, as the 
science of principles, and hence 
a'so of final ends, it must govern 
all others. In Top. viii. 1, 157, a, 
9, the following is given as an 
example of a division: 87: ém- 
orhun emorhuns BeAtlov } rq axpi- 
Beorépa elva: } te Bedrridver. 
Aristotle in Metaph. xii. 9, 1074, 
b, 29 sq. also supposes that the 
value of knowledge is propor- 
tioned to that of its object. The 
universal pre-eminence of the 
theoretical over the practical 
and poietic sciences does not, 
however, rest on this, nor on their 
greater exactness, for some of 
them (the zoological and psycho- 
logical sciences) have no s1- 
periority over Ethics in either 
respect ; but primarily on the fact 
that knowledge is here an end in 
itself; cf. Metaph. i. 1, 981, b, 
17 sqq. 982, a, L. 

? Thus Ravaisson (Zesai sur 
la Métaphysique d Aristote, i. 
244 sqq.), who wishes to sub- 
divide theoretical philosophy 
into Theology, Mathematics and 
Physics, practical philosophy into 
Ethics, Economics and Politics, 
and poietic philosophy into 
Poetics, Rhetoric and Dialectics. 
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run at once into manifold troubles. Of au tou: A> 


stotle wrote, the only thing which would f&"° onder 
‘poietic science’ is the Poetics; for be himself rex 
gates the Rhetoric to another section by miicaiicz 
that it is a side-branch of Dialectics and Potties: am< 
Dialectics cannot be disconnected from Anactties ce 
Logic.? 

If we were to conclude from this difficulty that tie 
division into two groups—theoretic and practical—was 
preferable to the division into three, we should theret 
be cutting ourselves loose from the statements cf Ar.- 
stotle himself. It further appears that in the preseria- 
tion of his system he took no account of the existence: 
of Mathematics. The one mathematical work to which 
he gives a reference, and which can with certainty te 
taken to be genuine—the tract on Astronomy—belongs. 
according to the classification above indicated. tw 


1 Rhet. i. 2, 1356, a, 25: Sere 
cupBalve: thy pyropuchy oloy wapa- 
guds ri 77s Siadrentiags elva: xa) rhs 
wep 7a %0n xpayparelas, hy Sixady 
éort xporayopeve wrodituchy. c. 3, 
1359, b, 8: Srep ydp nal axapdérepoy 
eipnxdres ruyxdvoney GAnbis cor, 
Sr: H pyropuch obymerra: piv Ex rE 
THs dvaduTKAs éemorhuns nal THs 
wepl ra On wodsruchs, épo'a 8 eer) 
Te pey Ti Siarextuch 7a 8 rots 
copiorios Adyos. Eth. i. 1, 1094, 
b, 2: dpéper 5¢ nal ras évrisordras 
vév Suvduewy bud tabrny [Thy xo- 
Aurruchy] otcas, oloy oTparHyuchy, 
oixovomuchy, prropuchy’ xpeoperys 5é 
Tavrns Tais AoiNais THY wpaKxTiKGY 
émiornpev, kc. These expressions 
seem to have a direct reference 
to the passage cited from the 
Rhetoric. Aristotle sees in it an 
application of Dialectics for the 


purposes of Politics ; and simee tke 
character of a science deyeti- 
on its purpose, be inmiaudes m ix 
the practical section. Here. 
although in itself an artisti-< 
science, and designate] as sach 
by Aristotle (e.g. Rhet. i. 1354, a, 
11 sq. b, 21, 1355, a, 4, 33. b, 11. 
c. 2, 1356, b, 26 sqq.; rhetoricai 
theories are also called réypvaz, 
cf. supra, p. 72. 2, 73, 1,;, 
still he does not seem to give 
Rhetoric an independent place in 
the system, as Brandis does (ii. 
b, 147), and still more decidedly 
Doring (Aunstl. d. Arist. 78). 
2Sv in Top. i. 1 init. c. 2, 
it is plainly designated as an 
auxiliary science to philosophy in 
general, and especially to the 
theoretical investiyations. 
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Physics. Of the others, they are either of doubtful 
authenticity or, in any case, the absence of any refer- 
ences leaves us to suspect that these were not considered 
an essential part of the connected exposition of his 
system.! The Physics, again, is spoken of as the 
‘second,’? not the third, philosophy—as if there were 
no thought of Mathematics standing between it and 
the ‘ First Philosophy:’ and Aristotle himself refers 
the Mathematical Aaoms to the ‘First Philoso- 
phy.’? 

As regards Practical Philosophy, Aristotle does not 
divide it into Ethics, Economics and Politics ‘—like the 
later commentators® who were misled in that matter by 
the spurious Economics. He distinguishes in the first 
place * the main Ethical Science—which he desires to 
call ‘ Politics’ ’—from the auxiliary sciences of Econo- 
mics, Military Tactics, and Khetoric®: and then in 
‘Politics ’ he distinguishes that section which treats of 


' About these writings cf. 
p. 86, n. 1, supra. 

2 Metaph. vii. 11, 1037, a, 14: 
THIS muons Kal Sevrépas pidrogo- 
olas. 

3 Metaph. iv. 3 init. (xi. 4). 

4 Aristotle in Eth. vi. 9, 1142, 
a, 9, besides gpéynois which re- 
lates to individual action, cer- 
tainly names olxovoula and roAirela 
also: but in 1141, b, 31 he has 
divided Politics (i.e. the science of 
the life in society with the ex- 
clusion of Ethics) into oixovoula, 
vouobecta, roAir ich, so that, accord- 
ing to this, Economics forms a 
part of Politics. Still more de- 
finitely Eudemusin th. Eud. i. 
8, 1218, b. 13, combines the 
mwoArTich Kal oixovopixy Kal ppdynots 


as the three parts of practical 
science; this division must con- 
sequently belong to the oldest 
Peripatetics. 

5 With whom, besides Ravais- 
son, RITTER, iii. 302, also agrees. 

§ Hth. i. 1, 1094, a, 18 sqq., 
vi. 9, 1141, b, 23 sqq. 

7 Eth. i. 1, tbid., and 1095, 
a, 2, 1. 2 init. and jfin., ii. 2, 1105, 
a, 12, vii. 12 init., cf. i. 13, 1102,a, 
23. Rhet. i. 2,3, cid. supr. p. 185, 
n. I. 

8 Hth. i. 1, 1094, b, 2; Rhett. i. 
2, 1356, a, 25. Also in the first 
book of the Politics, Economics, 
as far as Aristotle has treated the 
subject, is taken to belong to the 
science of the State. 
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the moral action of the individual from that which 
treats of the State.! 

It is also important to remember that in the above 
division, whether we take it to be twofold or threefold, 
there is no place for Logic. The later Peripatetics get 
over this difficulty by the theory—which is a point of 
controversy between them and the Stoics—that Logic 
is not a part of Philosophy, but only an instrament 
for it.2 Aristotle himself never hints at this distinc- 
tion,? although he does, of course, treat Logic as a 
Methodology. Nor will the suggestion help us much ; 
for since Aristotle had worked out his Logic with such 
scientific care, it must have had some definite place in 
his system.° The only conclusion is that the scheme of 
subdivision, which we deduce from the above-quoted 
remarks of Aristotle, seems to be in part too wide and 
in part too narrow for the matter which his books 


contain. 


A different subdivision of the system might be built 


' Eth. i. 1, 1094, b, 7. So also 
in the lengthy discussion, x. 10. 

? Dioa. v. 28; ALEX. in Pri. 
Anal. init., Schol. 141, a, 19, b, 25, 
in Zop. 41, m, AMMON. apud 
WAlITZ, Arist. Org. i. 44 med.; 
SIMPL. Categ. 1, ¢, Schol. 39, b, 
and PHILOP. in Categ. Schol. in 
Ar. 36, a, 6, 12, 37, b, 46. The 
same in Anal. Pri. ibid. 143, a, 3. 
ANON. ibid. 140, a, 45 sqq. 
DAVID, in Categ. Schol. 25, a, 1, 
where there are also further 
fragmentary subdivisions of Logic 
and the logical writings. 

* That in Zop. i. 18 fin., and 
viii. 14, 163, b, 9, he speaks of 
logical readiness as an organ of 


philosophy, is of course beside 
the point. 

* Supra, p. 91 sq. 

5 No more trustworthy is Ra- 
vaisson’s statement (loc. cit. 252, 
264 sq.), that Analytics is no 
special science, but the form of 
all science. It is much rather 
the knorrledge of this form, which 
constitutes a particular branch 
just as much as Metaphysics, 
which is the knowledge of the 
universal grounds of all Being. 
MARBACH, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 247, 
even thinks that ‘therecan be no 
doubt that the “ Mathematics ” 
which formsa part of philosophy 
is what is now called Logic.’ 
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Philosophy of Art, except that Aristotle did not work 
out any part of it except the Poetics. He seems to 
have forgotten to deduce these various branches of 
work from the idea and problem of philosophy as a 
whole, or to reduce them to any simpler plan of divi- 
sion. Of these five, the section of Logic and Methodo- 
logy ought to come first, not only in the time order of 
the important texts,' but also in the order of exposi- 
tion—for Aristotle himself describes it as a propaideu- 
tic for all other inquiries.? After the investigation of 
scientific method, the ‘ First Philosophy’ must come. 
For, although the connected exposition of it belongs in 
time to the close of Aristotle’s work,? nevertheless it 
contains the key to the philosophical understanding of 
the Physics and the Ethics, and it is from it we must 
obtain all the definitions, without which we could take 
not a step in either of these sciences—such as the 
definitions of the Four Causes, of Form and Matter, of 
the different senses of Being, of Substance and Acci- 
dent, of the Mover and the Moved, &. The very 


1 See supra, p. 156 seq. 

2 Metaph. iv. 3, 1005, b, 2: 
Soa 8 eyxeipovos tay AeydyTwy 
tives wep) ris dAndelas, by rpdwov 
Set dwoddxerOa, 30 dravdevolay ray 
dvaduriay tovTo Spaow' det yap 
wepl rotrwv Hew xpoemiorapuévous, 
AAA ph axotoyras (nreiv, It is 
much the same for the ques- 
tion in hand, whether the roérwy 
is referred to dvaAuTixay, or more 
correctly to the investigations in- 
dicated in the words wxepl rijs 
dAnécias &c., since from the 
nature of the thing it comes to 
the same, whether he says, ‘ One 
must be acquainted with Ana- 


lytics, or ‘One must be ac- 
quainted with what Analytics has 
to discuss.’ Inadmissible, on 
the other hand, is Prantl’s ex- 
planation (Gesch. d. Log. i. 137), 
which refers the rovvwy, not to 
the words with which it is im- 
mediately connected, but to the 
dfiéuara, about which Aristotle 
has spoken above. As a conse- 
quence of this translation, Prantl 
thinks it monstrous that this 
passage should be used as a 
proof of the precedence of the 
Analytics. 

3 Vid. supr. p. 76 sqq., and 
p. 160, n. 
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name of the ‘ First Philosophy’ expresses the fact that 
in the logical order it precedes all other material 
investigations, as being concerned with the discussion 
of the most universal of all presuppositions.! The 
Physics follow on after the ‘First Philosophy,’ and the 
Kthics follow the Physics, because the latter is pre- 
supposed in the former.? The Rhetoric must be taken 
as belonging to Ethics. The philosophy of Art, on the 
other hand, forms a section by itself, which is not 
brought into any definite connection with the rest. 
We can only treat it, therefore, as an appendix. Toa 
like position we must relegate also Aristotle’s occasional 
utterances as to Religion—for a Philosophy of Religion, 
in the true sense, was not within his view. 


' Still more plainly than by ris), Metaph. vi. 1, 1026, a, 13, 
the superlative mpérn pirocoplais 30, Gen. et Corr. i. 318, a, 5. 
this shown by the comparative : 2 Vid. supra, p. 159. 
pidocodla rpot épa(puawnjs, padnua- 3 See supra, p. 185, n. 1. 
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CHAPTER V 
LOGIC 


From of old, Aristotle has been renowned as the founder 
of Logic, and he has deserved his fame. We must not, 
however, overlook the fact that he treated Logic, not as 
an independent science, but only from the point of view 
of Methodology, as the ‘technique’ of his philosophic 
investigations. In dealing with it, therefore, he does 
not contemplate by any means a full and uniform 
account of the powers of thought as a whole, but rather 
a simple inquiry into the forms and laws of scientific 
proof. Of the first half of his Logic—the Topics—he 
admits this himself.! Of the other and more important 
section—the Analytics—it follows partly from single 
references which assign to it the place of a Propaideutic 
of Science,? partly from the analogy of the Topics 
aforesaid, but more especially from the whole treatment 
of the subject. Of the two Analytics, the logical 
masterpieces of Aristotle, the first is concerned with 
Syllogisms, the second with the laws of Proof. Only 
in connection with these investigations, and only in so 


1 Top. i.1 init.: 7 wey xpdbeois 
Ths wpayparelas wé0odov edpeiv, ad’ 
fs Suvnodueda avddoyicerdar wep) 
mayTos Tov mporedéy ros mpoBAt,naros 
ef évddtwy kal abrol Adyoy bwéxovres 
pndty épovpey iwevaytiov. Cf. c. 2. 
c. 3: Ekouew 5e reAdws rhy uéodoy, 


Bray duolws Exwuev howep én} 
pnropixijs Kal iarpuis nal rev rot- 
ovrwy Suvduewy: rovro 3 éor) rd 
ex trav évdexouevwy woeiy & mpo- 
aipoupeia., 

2 Vid. supra, p. 189, n. 2. 

* The common theme of both 
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investigations which we should class under ‘ Formal 
Logic,’ Aristotle was chiefly concerned to determine 
the conditions of scientific procedure, and especially of 
scientific processes of proof.' 

Socrates had revealed the method of forming Con- 
ceptions; Plato had added that of Division; Aristotle 
was the discoverer of the theory of Proof. This is to 
him so clearly the one important point, that he re- 
solves into it the whole science of Methodology. It 
follows, then, that when the later Peripatetics described 
Logic? as an ‘instrument’ of philosophy,’ and when 
accordingly the logical writings of Aristotle were in 
the end published together under the name of the 


‘Organon, this was in 


1 "AvaAteyw means to reduce a 
given thing to the parts of which 
it is composed, or to investigate 
the conditions through which it 
is brought about. In this sense 
Aristotle uses dydAvois and 
évaAtew regularly for the reduc- 
tion of syllogisms to the three 
figures, ¢.g. Anal. Pri. i. 82 imit.: 
el. .. Tovs yeyevnucvous [cvAAcyiw- 
povs] dvardomeyr eis Ta mpoeipnueva 
oxhpara, for which was written 
immediately before: was 8 dyd- 
Eouev robs cvAdAoyiopods eis rd wpo- 
ecpnuéva oxtpara. Cf. BONITZ, 
Ind. Arist. 48, b, 16. And since 
every investigation consists in 
tracing out the component parts 
and conditions of that with 
which it is concerned, édvadvew 
together with (rely stands for 
‘investigate.’ Thus Zh. N. iii. 
5, 1112, b, 15: (BovAederar.... 
ovBels wept rod réAouvs') &AAa 
Oduevor TéAos Tt, was Kal Bid Thywy 
ora: cxorotct.... ws dy EAbwow 


VOL. I. 


no way contrary to the 


éxt +b xpéroy alriov, 8 ev Ti 
ebpéve: toxardéy eariv: 5 yap Bov- 
Aeuvduevos Zouce Cyreiv wal dvadvew 
tov elpnudvoy rpémov Gorep bia- 
ypapupa. pa'verar 8’ 7 uey Chrnois ob 
waoa elva: BovAeuo's, oloy al padnpa- 
Tixal, 7 8& BovAevois race (hrneois, 
kal tb Ecxaroy ev rH dvaddoe 
ap@rov elva: dv tH yevéoe:, (Cf. 
TRENDELENBURG, Elem. ng. 
Arist. p. 478q.) The dvadurixh ém- 
orhpn (Phet.i.4, 1359,b, 10) desig- 
nates accordingly the art of scien- 
tific inquiry, or the introduction 
to it, which is scientific method- 
ology ; and similarly rd& avadurind 
means ‘that which deals with 
scientific inquiry,’ 7.¢. the theory 
of it : asin Metaph. iv. 3, 1005, b, 2. 

2 On this designation, proved 
to have existed since the time of 
Cicero, cf. PRANTL, Gesch. ad. Log. 
i. 514, 27, 535. 

3 Vid. supr. p. 187, n, 2. 

‘ This name is not used by 
any of the Greek commentators 
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the Individuals, the Essence only through Appearances, 
the Causes only through their Effects. This follows in 
part from Aristotle’s metaphysical propositions about 
the relation of the individual to the universal, which 
will meet us hereafter; for if it is individual existence 
alone which can be called originally actual—if the 
Universals exist, not independently as ‘ Ideas’ but only 
in attachment to individual things as ‘ properties ’— it 
follows that the experiential knowledge of Individuals 
must necessarily precede the scientific knowledge of 
Universals.' Quite as directly, to Aristotle, will the same 
conclusion follow from the nature of man’s powers of 
knowledge. For while he unhesitatingly admits that 
the soul must bear within itself the ground-principle 
of its knowledge, he is equally positive that it is not 
possible to attain any real knowledge except by means 
of experience. All learning presupposes, of course, 
some present knowledge, to which it joins on.? Out of 
this axiom there arises the doubt, which had given 
the earlier thinkers so much trouble,’ about the possi- 
bility of learning at all. For either, as it seems, we 


1 Aristotle himself points out 


Gua pdvracud 71 Oewpeiv: rad yap 
this connection of his doctrine of 


payrdopara Sorep aicOhuard eon, 


perception with his metaphysics 
in Oe den iii. 8, 432, a, 2: wel Se 
ob3t xpayya ob0dy éor: wapd Ta 
peyédn, ds Soxet, Te alcOnrda Kexw- 
propévoy, ev rois eldeor Tots aic@nrois 
Ta vonrd éort (cf. c. 4, 430, a, 6: 
dy 3é rots Exovety Any Buvduer Exa- 
oréy @or: Tay vonTév) Td TE éy 
dpapéoe: Aeydueva [abstract no- 
tions] «al boa Trav aicOnray eters 
ral wd0n. Kal 8:4 rovro ofre uh 
alc@avduevos pnPev obey by uddor 
oidé Euyeln: Stay re Oewpf, avdynn 


wAhy dvev Ans. 

2 Anal. Post. i. init: waa 
SiSacxarla kal raoa pdOnors d:avon- 
Tih €« xpotwapxovons yiveras 
yvéoews—which he immediately 
proceeds to prove as to the dif- 
ferent sciences, both as regards 
syllogistic and inductive proof. 
The like in Metaph. i. 9, 992, b, 
30; th. vi. 3, 1139, b, 26. 

3 See ZELL., Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 
996, and pt. ii. a, 696. 
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must already be possessed of that knowledge from which 
all the rest is to be deduced—which is not in fact true— 
or else we have still to acquire it, in which case the said 
axiom does not hold for that which is the highest know- 
ledge of all.'' It was this difficulty that Plato sought to 
avoid by his doctrine of ‘ Anamnesis ’"—the latent recol- 
lection of a prior knowledge. But apart from all the 
other objections which he finds to lie against the pre- 
existence of the soul,? Aristotle is unable to reconcile 
himself with this theory, because it seems to him un- 
thinkable that we should have in us a knowledge without 
knowing it ;? not to speak of all the various absurdities 
to which a closer analysis of the notion of the existence 
of the Ideas in the soul would obviously lead.‘ His 
solution lies rather in that conception by means of 
which he has answered so many of the questions of 
metaphysics and natural philosophy—in the notion of 
‘ Development ’—in the distinction between the ground- 
work of potentiality and the completed actuality. The 
soul, he says, must certainly bear within itself in some 
sense its knowledge. For if even our Sense Perception 


' Anal. Post. ii. 19, 99, b, 20: 
Every knowledge by argument 
supposes acquaintance with the 
highest principles (the dpyat 
tuera, vid.inf.): rav 8 apéowv rhv 
yoow ...diamophoeev ty Tis... 
kal wérepoy ovk evovoa ai Efes [the 
yveo of the apxal] éyylvovra: } 
évotoat AcAHOacrw. ei wey 8h Zxopev 
abras, drorov’ cupBalver yap axpt- 
Beorépas Exovras yvdoets drodeltews 
AavOdvey. ei 3 AauBdvouey uy 
Exovres mpdrepoy, mas dy yvwplComev 
kal pavOdvomer ex uh rpodrapxovons 
yvéows * adtvaroy yap... pavepdy 


tolvuy, dr: ott’ Exew oldy re, oft’ 
dyvoovc: Kal undeulay Exovow eu 
eyylvec bat. 

2 Cf. the section as to the rela- 
tion of soul and body, énfra, ch. x. 
init. 

8 Anal. Post. loc. cit., and 
Metaph. i. 9, 992, b, 33. 

4 Top. ii.7, 113, a, 25 : if ideas 
were in us they would have also 
to move with us, &c. Still Ari- 
stotle himself would scarcely 
have laid much stress on this 
merely dialectical line of attack. 
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is to be regarded. not 2 a pRSETS SEMEL © ime 
given, but rather as a= acicent dor winet scr Tangp- 
tion is the occasian! then ih: samt si 6 Jeu. ke 
true of Thought.? whieh bat»: sorwert omes mi al 
Because our pure thocein % nu Core Som int 
things thought,’ therefore tbare Des In as are we Sock 
the possibility of knowing wah ax Ommacae Snow ort 
those highest principles. which are prescrpomac IT kh 


derivative and mediate knowiaos: 2 is sco «~mne 
starting-point. So far, tbe ihe aac mar tf a= 


' De An. ii. 5, 417, b. 2 so 
Aristotle here says that nenher 
consciousness nor thought ooz*1 
to be called a sdsyew ard ar 
éAAviwors, unless we distinzmsh 
two kinds of saffermg and 
change: rh» re én} vas orepyracss 
Siabéces peraBeAdw xai thy én: vas 
ees xal riy goow. Similarly in 52 
5, 429, b, 22 sqq., iii. 7, 431, a, & 

* De An. ii. 417, b, 18: mai rd 
Kar’ évépyeiay [aistdresta:) de 
épolws Aéyerat +9 Ocupecy: Benge pes 
Se, drs rou péy Ta worgrumk Hs 
avepyelas EiwGer, rd Sparde etc. 
alrioy 3’ Sri tév xa txagtev § aT 
évépyeiay alaOnois,% 8 emiothny 
tay nabddou- tavTa 3 éy avrg res 
dort 7H Puxy. 3d voyoa pév ex’ 
airg@ Sray BotAnra, aicCdrvecOa: ¥ 
oix ér abtg: ayayxaioy yip imdp- 
xew Td aicOynrédr. 

* De An. iii. at 430, a, 2 (fol- 
lowing the passage to be cited 
presently on p. 199, n. 2), he says : 
192, 3: wal avrds 3¢ [4 vous] vourés 
éorw Gowep Ta vonrd. éx) pey rp 
Tav bvev BAns 7d até ort 1d voow 
wal 1rd vootpevoy * 4 yap émiorhpy y 
Oewpyr ich xal 7d ofrws émioraroy +d 
avré gory. Ibid, iii.7 init.: 198 
airé dori 7 kar’ évépyeiay emiorhun 
Tq xpdypart, Metaph. xii.7, 1074, 


RS or awe 7 eee“ 1 
ass ¢ era enc c Ge ene. 
ex. be —as femrr-see bares <1 


ésuovipc, 3 irers serve Arye erm. 
Tie Soyer exert es vie be <i, 
éze: 5 idea a 
clr: éxsezyees § veiw. wes i ch 
Ta ipxw...c ole po Saas 
emery vyeuw éxme 
GAqfes, rors by <iq exorayys Spx. 
Eth. vi G: vgs aps ree emesyr ot 
oor ty emistigy lq obre cere 
obre Opevyess . . . . Accrerz: IW 
elpa: ruw igyew. c.7, 1141. a, 17. 
b, 2. c. 9, 1142, a. 25: 6 new yhp 
yous tuw Spuv. ky oia Egti Asyes. 
ec. 12, 1143. a, 35 (with whict ef. 
TRES DELESEURG, Hister. Beitr. 
1. 375 sqq.; WALTER, Die Lehre 
r. d. prakt. Vernunft, ete. 38 
8qq.): 6 vous taw éoydravw ew’ 
Gugdrepa- aal yap tar specter Spey 
wal trav doxdtey vous cor: nal ob 
Aéyos, wal 6 pév xara ras dwobdelfess 
Tay axirhrey Spay aal spérey, 6 3 
éy Tais wpaxticais Tov doydrew xai 


éydexopévov etc. (More will be 
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scribed as the ‘ place of the Ideas,’ ! and it may be said 
of the faculty of Thought that it 7s in itself all that is 


said as to the latter, in ch. xi. 
and xii. infra.) This recogni- 
tion of principles is an imme- 
diate knowledge (&uerov), for the 
root principles of all argument 
cannot, in their turn, be proved: 
(cf. Anal. Post.i. 2, 3, 72,a, 7, b, 
18 sqq. c, 22, 84, a, 30; ii. 9 
init.c. 10, 94, a, 9; and Metaph. iv. 
4, 1006, a, 6, 1011, a, 13; more 
fully later). But on this very 
account it is always true. For 
error only consists in a false con- 
junction of perceptions, and hence 
arises only in the Proposition by 
reason of the conjunction of the 
Predicate with a Subject (Categ. 
4 fin.; De Interpr. i. 16, a, 12; 
De An. iii. 8, 432, a, 11); im- 
mediate knowledge, on the other 
hand, is concerned with pure 
conceptions relating to no subject 
distinct from themselves, which 
we can only know or not know, 
but as to which we cannot be 
deceived; De An. iii. 6 tnit.: 
h pty oby ray ddiapérwy vdnois ev 
Tourots wep) & vik Ears Td Pevdos ° 
év ols 8€ Kal 1d Wetdos al rd 
aAnbes, civOecis ris H5n vonudroy 
ws ty dvrwy; and étbid. at the end : 
tori 5’ wey odows tl Kard Twos, 
Gorep 7 Kardpacis, kal adnbhs } 
Wevdhs waca’ 6 St vous ob was, GAA’ 
6 rot rl dort nara Td Th Fy elvas 
&AnOhs, kal ov Tl KeaTd Tivos’: GAA’ 
owep td dpGy rot idlouv &Andés, ei 
6 &vOpwros Td AevKdy A Mh, OvK 
dAnbes del, obrws Exe: Boa hvev 
Sans. Metaph. ix. 10: éwel 5... 
Td... GAnOes R Petdos .. . ew) ray 
wpayudtwy earl re ovyxeicOa F 
Sinpjoba. .. wér’ daorly } odk Fore 
Td GAnBes Aeyduevoy A Weidos.... 
wepl 3¢ 3h ra dobvOera Ti Td elvar 


Bh elva: nal rd GAnbes Kal rd 
Pevdos ; . 4 dowrep ovde 7d 
GAnOes éwl rovrwy 1d avd, odTus 
ov5t 7d elvat, GAA’ ori 7d py 
Andes 7d SE Wevddos, Td pev Oryeir 
kal pdva: dAnOés ... 7d 8 ayvoew 
Bh Oryydvew > awrarnOjvar yap wept 
v0 tl éorw ovKw Eariy BAA’ A Kare 
ovaABeBnnds ... 80a 8% eorww Srep 
elval ri Kai évepyela, wept Taira ovx 
tori aratnOjvat GAA’ ® voeww } uh 
.. . TO St GANOes Td voEty abrd* 7d 
5& Weddos obk Forty, ob3’ axdrn, 
GAA’ &yvoiw. According to these 
passages we should understand 
by the rpordvets &ueoot, which ex- 
press the ultimate principles (An. 
Post. i. 2, 23, 33, 72, a, 7, 84, b, 39, 
88, b, 36), only those propositions 
in which the predicate is already 
contained in the subject, not 
those in which it attaches to a 
subject different from itself: or 
in other words, only analytical 
a priort judgments. In like 
manner the dpiopds raéy dpéoor 
(ibid. ii. 10, 94, a, 9) is a Oéors 
Tov tl dori dvanddencros,in which 
nothing is affirmed as to the 
existence or non-existence of 4 
conception, nor of its connection 
with a stated subject. Lastly, 
when the principle of contradic- 
tion (in Metaph. iv. 3 sq. 1005, 
b, 11, 1006, a, 3) is designated 
as the BeBasordrn apy racéy wep 
hy SiavevoOjva: ddbvaroy, here also 
only the fundamental principle 
of all analytical judgments is 
in question—the formal identity 
of every conception with itself. 

1 De An. iii. 4,429, a, 27: al 
eb 3h of Aéyovres Thy Puxhy elvat 
Térov eiday (see on this ZELLER'S 
Plato), wAhv St otre San GA’ 
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This contained knowledge, however, can 


only become actual knowledge in the active exercise of 
cognition. It follows, therefore, that, prior to experi- 
ence, it cannot be in the soul except in the way of a 
possibility and a basis; and so, according to him, it is, 
in virtue of the fact that the soul has the faculty of 
forming its notions out of itself by its own inherent 


activity.” 


] vonrixh, otre évyredrexelg GAAS 
Suvdue: ra e157. 

1 De An. iii. 8 init.: viv Be 
wep) wuxi7s rd Aex0éyta cavyke- 
padadécayres elxnwuev wddAw Sri 7 
Puxh Ta dvrTa was €or wdvta. Fj 
yap aicOnra ta sta f vonra, Zor: 
8 4 emorhun ply ta emornrd rws, 
% 8 alodyors ta aicOnrd. (Cf. ii. 
5 fin. iii. 7 init.) 

2 De An, iii. 4, 429, a, 15: 
Gwabts tpa Sef elva: [before the 
Nous experiences the effect of 
the vonrdy, it must be without 
xd§os; cf. BONITZ, Ind. Ar. 72, a, 
36 sqq.], Sexricdy 3¢ Tov efdous 
wal Suvdues rowotroy [sc. olovy +d 
ef30s] GAARA ph Todro, Kal duolws 
Exew, Sowep 7d aicOnrixdy mpds Ta 
ala@nrd, oftw rdv vodv mpds Ta 
vontd. . . 6 tpa Kadovpevos THs 
Puxiis voids... ob8éy dorw evepyela 
vTév ivtwv xply voeiy... Kal eb 3 
etc. (vid. supr. p. 198,n.1). Ibid. 
b, 30: Suvdue: rds ears re vonTta 6 
yous, GAA’ épreAexelg obdtv, mply 
dy vofj. 8ef 38° otrws dowep ev 
ypapparely @ unOey imdpxe evre- 
Aexelg yeypapmévov. B1rep cupBalver 
éx) rod vov. Here (b, 5) and in 
ii. 5, 417, a, 21 sqq. a still more 
accurate distinction is made 
between two meanings of the 
Suvdues: we can calla man d3uvdue: 
éx.orfuwy not only when he has as 


yet learned nothing, but possesses 
the capacity for learning some- 
thing, but also when he knows 
something, but has not at a 
given moment this knowledge 
actually present to his mind. It 
was in the latter sense that 
Plato conceived of innate know- 
ledge,whereas Aristotle conceived 
of it under the former analogy. 
This is the meaning of his com- 
parison of the soul with the book 
that is not yet written on: and it 
was a misapprehension when this 
comparison was understood in 
the sense of the later Sensa- 
tion-theory of knowledge. (Cf. 
HEGEL, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 342 
sqg.; TRENDELENBURG, on this 
passage, p. 485 sq.) Aristotle 
only wants to illustrate by it the 
difference between the Surduer 
and évepyeig. He does not here 
go on to inform us in what way 
potential knowledge becomes 
actual. But, according to what 
has gone before (429, a, 15), it is 
not the aic@nra but the vonra by 
whose action the tablet of the 
vous, blank in itself, is written 
upon, so that we have to deal 
in fact with a theory far re- 
moved from the Sensation- 
philosophy. 
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For this would take us back again to the theory of 
Innate ideas which Aristotle so decidedly rejects.! 
It would be equally wrong, however, to make him a 
pure Empiricist, and attribute to him the view that 
the Universal, ‘without any limitation, comes to the 
soul from the external world.’? If this were his view, he 
could not possibly have derived the highest concepts 
of all—the principa of all knowledge—from that 
faculty of immediate cognition by which the Nous is, 
according to him, distinguished from all other forms of 
thinking activity. For it is plain that concepts which 
we can only come at by an ascent from individuals to 
universals, cannot be the data of any immediate kind of 
knowledge, but must be data of that kind of knowledge 
which isthe most entirely mediate of all. Our cognitive 
faculties, he asserts, do, in fact, take this way to arrive 
at these principia; but he cannot have regarded the 
thoughts in which these principia come for us into 
consciousness as the mere precipitate of a progressively 
refined experience, or the act by which we present them 
to ourselves as only the last of these successive gene- 


actual perception by the relation 1 As KAMPE (L£rkenntniss- 


of émiorhun to the Oewpeiy (p. 417, 
b, 5: Gewpoiy yap ylyvera: rd Exoy 
hy emorhuny). Finally, in Anal. 
Post. ii. 19 (cited at p.197,n. 4, su- 

pra) Aristotle says it is impos- 
ible to believe that we should 
come to the knowledge of the 
highest principles, without posses- 
sing previous knowledge ; but he 
looks for that previous knowledge 
not in any ideas innate in the 
soul prior to all experience, but 
simply in the inductive process. 
Cf. infra, ch. v. ad fin. 


theorie d. Arist. p. 192) objects, 
not without reason, though his 
citation of Metaph. i. 9, 993, a, 
7 sqq. is not in point. 

2 So KAMPE, ibid. ; but it is 
hard to reconcile with this ex- 
position his attempt in the next 
following pages to reduce that 
true perception which is, for Ari- 
stotle, the basis of all knowledge 
tosome kind of Intuitive Thought, 
essentially differing both from 
Knowledge and Opinion. 

3 Onthissee p.197,n.4,supra. 
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For this would take us back again to the theory of 
innate ideas which Aristotle so decidedly rejects.’ 
It would be equally wrong, however, to make him a 
pure Empiricist, and attribute to him the view that 
the Universal, ‘without any limitation, comes to the 
soul from the external world.’? If this were his view, he 
could not possibly have derived the highest concepts 
of all—the princima of all knowledge—from that 
faculty of immediate cognition by which the Nous is, 
according to him, distinguished from all other forms of 
thinking activity. For it is plain that concepts which 
we can only come at by an ascent from individuals to 
universals, cannot be the data of any immediate kind of 
knowledge, but must be data of that kind of knowledge 
which is the most entirely mediate of all. Our cognitive 
faculties, he asserts, do, in fact, take this way to arrive 
at these principia; but he cannot have regarded the 
thoughts in which these principia come for us into 
consciousness as the mere precipitate of a progressively 
refined experience, or the act by which we present them 
to ourselves as only the last of these successive gene- 


actual perception by the relation 1 As KAMPE (L£rkenntniss- 


of éxiorhun to the Cewpetv (p. 417, 
b, 5: Gewpoty yap ylyvera: 7d eExov 
Thy émorhpny). Finally, in Anal. 
Post. ii. 19 (cited at p.197,n. 4, su- 
pra) Aristotle says it is impos- 
sible to believe that we should 
come to the knowledge of the 
highest principles,without posses- 
sing previous knowledge; but he 
looks for that previous knowledge 
not in any ideas innate in the 
soul prior to all experience, but 
simply in the inductive process. 
Cf. infra, ch. v. ad fin. 


theorie d. Arist. p. 192) objects, 
not without reason, though his 
citation of Metaph. i. 9, 993, a, 
7 sqq. is not in point. 

2 So KAmMPE, ibid. ; but it is 
hard to reconcile with this ex- 
position his attempt in the next 
following pages to reduce that 
true perception which is, for Ari- 
stotle, the basis of all knowledge 
tosome kind of Intuitive Thought, 
essentially differing both from 
Knowledge and Opinion. 

5 On thissee p.197,n.4,supra. 
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ralisations upon a matter given in ‘experience. Each 
of these generalisations consists in an induction,! the 
result of which can only be expressed as a judgment 
and a conclusion, and which therefore is, like all 
judgments, either false or true. But, on the other 
hand, the activity of the Nous in knowledge is by him 
distinguished from all mediate cognition, and what we 
attain by it is not judgments but ideas—not that which 
may be either false or true, but that which is always 
true—that which we may either have or not have, but 
as to which, if we have it, we cannot be deceived.? So, 
again, as all induction starts from perception, which 
has relation to that which is compounded of Form and 
Matter and is sensible, and as the quality of con- 
tingency, the possibility of being and not-being, is 
inseparable from all that is Matter,’ therefore by induc- 
tion alone we can never attain to anything which is 
unconditionally necessary. For those ideas which rest 
entirely on experience can have no higher certainty 
than that on which they rest. But of the knowledge 
of the principia, Aristotle holds that it is of all know- 
ledge the most certain,‘ and he will allow nothing to 
rank among the principia except what is necessarily 
true.5 It follows, then, that the immediate knowledge 
referred to can only be an intuition—and that it can 
only be a spiritual intuition, as contrasted with all 
sensible perception. But the spirit of man has not 
these ideas innate in itself. Therefore, the intuition by 


1 About which see ch. v. infra. 4 Anal. Post. i. 2, 71, b, 19, 
2 Cf. p. 197, n. 4. 72, a, 25 sqq.; ii. 19, 100, }, 
3 Cf. infra in the second part 9. . 

of ch. vii, and the notes there 5 Anal. Post. i. 6 init. 

on these points. 
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which it finds them cannot consist in any self-intuition 
or act of introspection, making us conscious of the 
principia as of a truth already within us.' It must be 
something whereby certain thoughts and ideas arise 
through an action of that which is thought upon the 
spirit thinking it, in some way analogous to that in 
which perception arises through an action of that which 
is perceived upon the percipient. And Aristotle does, 
in fact, base himself on this very analogy when he says 
that the Nous is related to the thinkable as sense is to 
the perceivable ;? or that it knows the thinkable because 
it ‘ touches’ it ;3 or that as perception in itself must be 
always true, so must thought be, in so far as it relates 
to ideas as such. 

In this way we get a theory which is for the 
moment intelligible and consistent. But the farther 
questions remain wholly unanswered—What 1s this, 
by the intuition of which we get the principia of all 
mediate knowledge and the most universal of all ideas 
and axioms? What kind of being belongs to it? In 
what way does it act upon our spirit? Of what sort 


are these principia which we so attain? Do all of 


' This was Zeller’s view in doubtless, the first of these 


his second edition. 

2 De An. iii. 4, 429, a, 15; 
seep... 
3 Metaph. ix. 10, 1051, b, 24 
(vid. supr. p.197,n.4): in percep- 
tion of the dodvvOera is 7d pev 

Oryety wal pdvar dAndés... 7d 8 
&yvociy ph Oryyavew; xii. 7, 1072, 
-b, 20: atbrdoy 8¢ vot 5 vots [the 
divine vots] nard perdanbw rod 
yvonrov [by taking itself as a 
vonréy|* vonros yap ylyvera 
Myyavev Kal voov. Remembering, 


passages, Theophrastus also says 
in Fr. 12 (Metaph.) 25: ‘If we 
begin with observation we can, 
up to a certain point, explain 
things from their causes: drav dé 
én’ avTa Ta, Uxpa weraBalywpev ovK- 
ért Suvdmeda, either because these 
have no causes, or because our 
eye cannot see in afull light, rdxa 
5 éxetvo GAndéarepov ws aitg TE VG 
H Sewpla Ovrydyrt al ofoy abapéery.” 

* De An. iii. 6 fin.; cited 
supr. p. 197, n. 4. 
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them merely express the formal laws of thought (as 
does the law of contradiction), or are there also meta- 
physical ideas which are so given, such as the ideas of 
Being, of Cause, of God? This might prove to be a 
natural conclusion from the theory of Aristotle ; but it 
would take us very near to the Platonic teaching as to 
the intuition of the Ideas, except that, since for 
Aristotle the ‘Forms’ of things could not belong to 
another world, the intuition of them would necessarily 
be transferred also from the future to the present. 

The final explanation of Aristotle’s want of clear- 
ness on this subject is, however, to be found in the fact 
that he had only half emancipated himself, as we shall 
see, from Plato’s tendency to hypostatise ideas. The 
‘Forms’ had for him, as the ‘Ideas’ had for Plato, a 
metaphysical existence of their own, as conditioning all 
individual things. And keenly as he followed the 
growth of ideas out of experience, it is none the less 
true that these ideas, especially at the point where they 
are farthest removed from experience and immediate 
perception, are metamorphosed in the end from 4 
logical product of human thought into an immediate 
presentment of a supersensible world, and the object, 
in that sense, of an intellectual intuition. 

Plato conceived that the picture of the Ideas which 
slumbers within us could only awake to any sensible 
intuition by an actual recollection, and that the 
spiritual eye could only accustom itself to receive the 
light of the Ideas by a long course of preparation. 
So with Aristotle is it self-evident that at the 
beginning of our spiritual development we are at the 
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farthest possible distance from that knowledge which is 
its goal; and that consequently our ascent to know- 
ledge can only come by a gradual approximation to 
that goal, through a progressive deepening of our 
comprehension, advancing from particulars to universals, 
from phenomena to the essence, from effects to causes. 
Knowledge, which we neither possess as a perfect gift 
of nature nor derive as a consequence from something 
higher than itself, must issue out of that which is 
lower: that is, out of Perception.! The development in 
time of our ideas is therefore exactly the inverse of 
their logical order. That which is absolutely first is 
relatively to us last; and whereas by virtue of its 
nature the universal has greater certainty than the 
particular, and the principle than the deductions which 
depend upon it, yet individuals and things of sense have 
more of certainty for us.?_ And in like manner we find 


1 Anal. Post. ii. 19, 100, a, i. 5 fin. Cf. Metaph. i. 2, one, 


10: otre 3h évurdpxovow apwpic- 
péva ai efes (vid. le 196, n. 1), 
otr’ aw’ BAAwy ekewr yivorra 
yvwotixwrépwv, GAN’ awd aisbh- 
oews. 

2 Anal. Post.i. 2,71, b, 33: spé- 
Tepa 8 dar} Kal -yvopimpserepa Sixes * 
ov yap tavtdy «mpérepoy TH Gioe 
xal wpds jas mporepow obdé -yres- 
py.drepoy nal qpuiv -yropiypereper- 
Aéyw 8t xpds Has perv apdrepa wai 
yvopmetepa ta Cyybrepey ris 
alc@hocws, axdas 3¢ awpdérepa cai 
yvopiuerepa ra wopperepev: ter: 
5¢ woppwrdrw per TA abdrAow parr 
ora, eyyurdreo 8 rd xaW exacta. 
Phys. i. 1, 184, a, 16: wégoue de 
dx THY yvepisarépey qysy % b8ds 
xal capeorépey éxi rd vapirrepn 
TH ptoe Kal yrepierepa” 03 yap 
TauTd jpiy Te yreppe wal ashes: 


a, 23; v. 11, 1018, b, 29 sy; 
vii. 4, 1029, b, 4 sqq.; ix. *, 
1050, a, 4; Top. vi. 4,141, b, 3 
22; De Arn. ii. 2 init., iii. 7, 
init.; Eth. i. 2, 1095, b, 2. (ij 
more forcibly, referring rat:.er, 
however, t PLAT#, Hep. +3. 
init. than to Ariatstic, ig c+ e7- 
presse] in Wetagh. i... 993, +, 
9.) The apgaren: cors-ratr-iry, 
in Phys. it. 1: fon 2 hue wie 
Tov Tae Kas CRON 78 HEH syed 
poise’ teres To lx 15-4 4 »- 
Tat hou 12 8TH 4 rH 3. 
dpyau 2aenes. ra072 tus te rip 
amisss0 ¢7. 72 ac jwanen Ye 
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representation, for that which has steadily recurred in 
several perceptions is fixed and retained by the mind. 
Thus arise in the first place experience, and next, when 
several experiences have condensed into general princi- 
ples, art and science ' also, until at last we reach the most 
universal principles of all; and of these in like manner 
a scientific comprehension is only to be gained by a 
further methodical repetition of the same process—in 
other words, by induction. The result may be put 
thus. Plato sought to get at the Idea by turning 
the mental eye away from the phenomenal world, on 
which, in his view, the most that was to be seen 
was a reflection of the idea and not the idea it- 
self. Aristotle’s theory of the ascent to knowledge rests 
it, on the contrary, rather upon a striving after the 
universal element 1m appearances as such. In other 
words, while both demand abstraction from the imme- 
diate data and reflection on the underlying universal, 
still the relation between the two elements is quite 
' different. To Plato the abstraction from the given 


1 Anal. Post. ii. 19, 100, a, 2: 
dx pev oby aicOhoews ylverat uvhwn, 
howep Ad€youev, ex 5t uvhuns mod- 
Adkis TOU avrou yiwoueyns eumeipla, 
ai yap wodAal pyijpa te apiOug 
éumeipla ula dorly, éx 8 eumeplas } 
ex wavTos hpeutoavros Tov Kabddou 
ev TH Wuxi, TOU évds mapa Ta WoAAA, 
ty év awaow ev evi éxeivois rd 
abvrd, TExyns apxh Kal emorhuns, 
day pev wepl yéveow, Téxvns, edy 
5¢ wep) Td by, emtorhuns. Metaph. 
i. 1, 980, b, 28: ylyvera: 3 éx rijs 
pvipns éumeipla rots avOpdéros: ai 
yap woAAal uvijuat Tov abrov mpdry- 
patos mas éumeplas Sivauiv axo- 
Terovow... .amwoBalverd’ émiarhun 


kal réxyn 31a Tijs euweipias tois 
dvOpmros .... ylverar 5t réyry, 
Stray ex woAAGY Tijs €ureiplas evven- 
pdroov ula xadddrou yévnras wep) ray 
dpolwy indams. To yey yap Exew 
brdanpy Sri KadAle duvorre ravdi 
thy vécov Todt ourhveyxe ral 
Swxpdre: nal xaOéxacroy ofre 
mwodAois, éumeiplas éorly: +d 3° Sn 
mwaot Tos tTowtadse Kar’ eldos ty 
dpopicbeior, xduvovo: ryydl Thy 
vécoy, cuvhveyxey, ... réxvns. In 
the same passages is also found 
more to the like purpose. In 
Phys. vii. 3, 247, b, we have, é& 
yap tis kara wépos eureiplas riv 
KabdAov AauBdyouey extorhuny. 
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is the first thing, and only on the presupposition 
of such abstraction will he recognise the possibility of 
coming to any knowledge of universal essence at all. To 
Aristotle the direction of the mind upon the common 
essence of the empirical data is the main point, and it 
is only as an inevitable consequence of this that abstrac- 
tion from the particulars of sense comes in. For a 
like reason, Aristotle also defends the truth of the 
knowledge derived by sensation against the objectors ; 
for he shows that, notwithstanding the contradictions 
and deceptions of the senses, a true perception is still 
possible, and that the actuality of what we perceive is 
beyond doubt, although its value is relative : in a word, 
that the doubts attaching to sensible perception ' are due 
solely to want of caution in the use we make of it? 
He even maintains that perception of itself never leads 
us astray, and that it is in our imaginations and our 
judgments that we are first exposed to error.’ 

1 Cf. Metaph. iv. 5, 6, 1010, b, 


sqq., where, among other things 
(1010, b, 30 sqq.), it is stated 


yap dvaipeOevros aloOnors wey drat. 
petrat, aicOntoy 8 Sora, lov 
capa, Oepudv, yAuK’, mixpdy Kad 


that although we might say ina 
certain sense that without a per- 
ceiving being there would be no 
aig@nrd as such, still it is impos- 
sible to say that without the 
alac@Onors the iworelpeva & roves Thy 
alo@jow could not exist—od yap 
3) 4 > alcOnors abrh éavtijs éorws, 
GAA’ Fort Tt Kal Erepoy xapda Thy 
alaOnow, 4 dvdyKn xpérepoy elvas 
THs alc@hoews: Td yap Kivouy Tov 
Kivoupevou apérepdy dort. Likewise 
Cat. c. 7, 7, b, 36: 1d yap atcbyroy 
xpérepoy Tis alcOhoews Soxei elves. 
Td yey yap aicOnrdy dyaipeber ovr- 
avaipe: Thy alabnow, 7 de aloOne:s 76 
aic@nrdy ob ouvavaiper.. . 
VOL. I. 


TaAAa 800 early aladnrd, 

2 To this refer Metaph. iv. i, 
1010, b, 3 sqq., 14 sqy.; xi. 6, 
1062, b, 13 sqq. 

3 De An. ili. 3.427, b, J1: 4 
pev yap alaOnois Tiev iBiey hat 
GAnOhs wal wacw bedpyes vis 
Coors, Bavocio6as B’ dvBéyeras mos 
yevdes wai olden badyxes 3 yn ew 
Abyos. Ibid. 42+, 4, 1). af pep 
[the aicGhoes arwydeis aiss, ud Be 
Gasrava: “yivervts si way 
qevders. Risa y 126,554,409) 
844.3 4Ee os. Wetagh. 3. 5,93, "4 
2: AD 4, civtys.: vetrs 1H Bay 
tor, ws” t Gartevin VO saw 
Te ucVige, 
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He shows in fact that simple-minded confidence in 
the truth of sensible perceptions which is natural to 
every uncritical consciousness. This is in his case 
the more easy to understand because he has as little 
notion as the other Greeks of making any close inquiry 
into the part which a subjective activity plays in the 
construction of our experience, and refers it simply 
to an operation of the objects upon us whereby they 
impress their images upon the soul ;' while, on the other 
hand, the philosopher who attributed so high a value to 
observation, and the naturalist who required so wide a 
basis of empirical facts, could hardly be expected to take 
sufficient account of the attacks which some of his pre- 
decessors had made upon the trustworthiness of the 


senses.” 


1 See the account of Aristotle’s 
theory of sensation, infra, ch. x. 
ad fin. 

2 It has been shown at p. 209, 
n.1, how Aristotle, in Cat. 7, treats 
as given objectively even those 
sensible properties which Demo- 
critus had already shown to be 
merely subjective (ZELL. Ph. d. 

Gr.i. 772, 1. 783, 2). Similarly 
in Phys. viii. 3, in combating the 
opinion (of Parmenides), mdyra 
hpeuety, he follows up the striking 
remark (254, a, 30) that such 
a view could not explain dda 
and gayracia as movements of 
the soul (it would have been more 
exact to say ‘of the changing se- 
ries of mental images’) with the 
sweeping observation that to in- 
vestigate such a view is (nreiv 
Adyov Gy BéATiov Exopev 2 Adyou 
SefoOat, and Kakds xplvewy Td mor dy 
kal rdoph mordy kal dpyny kal uh ap- 
xfv. The same objection holds, in 
his opinion against the theories 


Of course he does not seek to deny the deln- 


that everything is always being 
moved, or that one thing is always 
moved and another never. pés 
Gmayra yap Taira ixavh pla sions: 
épGpev yapéva béré pey xwotpers 
été 3° jpepovyra. bid. 253, a, 33, 
in opposing the doctrine adv 
npemerv, he says, rovrou Cyrew Ady 
apéevras thy alcOnowy, appworla ris 
éo7t d:avolas,and such speculations 
seem to him abnormal and non- 
natural. All such questions 38 
how we know whether we are 
awake or asleep, whether we are 
in our sound senses, &c., Aristotle 
considers altogether misleading: 
ndvrwy yap Adyor aktovcw ese 
elvat . . . Adyov yap Crrovew a 
ovx ort Adyos: Gwodelfeus ye 
&px7) obk arddertls dors. (Metaph. 
iv. 6, 1011, a, 8 sqq. cf. below, p. 
247,n. 2), He thinks it a self-eri- 
dent proposition that we can only 
decide upon the sensible proper 
ties of things—as upon the 

ard the evil, the beautiful and the 
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sions of sense, but he beheves that cur semsecics. 


such, are not to blame. He heids that saci srw 
represents to us always, or almost a'wavs. with wut8 


the special colour, sound, etc., which i perceives. Sct 
that illusion first arises in the referring of these pre- 
perties to definite objects, and in the discriminsting 
of that which is immediately given in percepuon from 
that which is only got by abstraction therefrom.' 

To these views, then, as to the nature or origin of 
knowledge, the arrangement of Aristotle's theory of 
scientific knowledge—his Analytics—corresponds. It is 
the function of Science to explain the phenomena by 
their principles, which must be sought for in the Uni- 
versal Causes and Laws. The deduction, therefore, of the 


ugly—in a normal state of the 
senses and the mind. 

' In this sense Aristotle him- 
self illustrates his principle in 
De An. iii. 3, 428, b, 18: 4 aleOnors 
Tey pev iBlwy adnOhs eorw 4 Bre 
dAlyioroy Exovaa Td Wevdos. ded- 
Tepoy 5¢€ Tov cuuBeBynxévat Taita° 
xal évrav0a dn evddxera: Siapev- 
SecOar’ Sri uty yap AcuKdy, ov 
Wevderat, ei Se rTovTo 7d AeuKdy, 
% BAAO ts [whether the white 
thing is, e.g.,a cloth or a wall]. 
pevdera:. (So also at the end of 
c. 6.) tplrov 5& ray Kowédy kal 
éxopévwv ois cupBeBnxdow, ols 
iudpxe: Ta iar Adywo 3B olov 
wlynots wal péyeOos, & cupBeBnxe 
Tois aic@nrois wept & udAora H3y 
toriy dwarnOijvar xara thy alo- 
Onow. (About these xowd see 
also De Sensu, c. i. 437, a, 8.) 
De Sensu, iv. 442, b, 8: wepl péy 
tovrwy [the xowd just mentioned ] 
awaravrTat, wep) 3¢ Tay i8iery ove 
dwatrayrat, olov dfs wep) xpeparos 
xx dxoh wept pdpwr. Metaph. iv. 


5, 1010, b, 14. We can only 
trust the deliverance of each 
sense with regard to its own 
particular objects, those of sight 
with regard to colour, «c.: dy 
[aicOhoewy] éxdorn ev re altg 
xpdvp wepl rd aito oddémoTEe grow 

oitw Kal ody obtws Exe. 
GAA’ ovd? ev érépw xpdvy wep) 1d 
wd0os hudisBhrnoev, dAAd Tep) Th 
@ cupBéBnke 7d w400s. The same 
wine may taste to us at one 
time sweet, at another not: @AA’ 
ob 7d ye yAuKd oidv dorw Bray Z, 
ovdera@more pet éBadrey, AAA’ del dAn- 
Geve: wep avrov nal Eorw e& dy- 
dyuns Td tadpevoy yAuKl ToovToy. 
Perception shows us pr.marily 
(as has been already said on 
pp. 206-7) only certain sets of 
qualities. The subjects to which 
these qualities belong are not 
immediately and ¢xclusively de- 
termined by percept.on; nor are 
those other properties which are 
only inferred from what we per- 
ceive. 
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It was the search for general concepts which gave 
to philosophy under Socrates that new direction which 
not only Plato but also Aristotle followed in all 
essentials. As a natural result of this, we find that 
Aristotle, generally speaking, takes for granted the 
Socratico-Platonic theory of the nature of concepts and 
the problem of abstract thought.! But as we shall find 
him in his metaphysics contradicting Plato’s doctrine 
of the independent reality of the Universal which we 
think in the Concept, so also in the matter of the 
logical handling of concepts he feels it necessary in 
connection with this criticism to obtain more accurate 
and definite conclusions on many points.? Plato had 
required that in conceptual definition attention should 
be restricted to the essential as opposed to the accidental 
properties of things ;* and yet at the same time he had 
exalted all general notions to an absolute independence 
as Ideas, without any further distinction between con- 
ceptions of property and substance.‘ This distinction 
Aristotle introduces, for to him, as we shall see, the indi- 
vidual thing alone is Substance. But he does not merely 
separate the accidental from the essential.’ He goes on 


1 Cf. pp. 162 sq. and 172 sq. 

2 For the following, besides 
PRANTL (Gesch. d. Log. i. 210 
sqq.), and the other general 
works, cf. KUHN, De Notionis 
Definitione qual. Arist. constitu- 
erit, Halle, 1844 ; Rassow, Arist, 
de Notionis Definitione Doctrina, 
Berl. 1843. 

® See ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 
p. 518 sq. 

4 Thid. 584 sqq. 

5 As to the distinction of the 
ouuBeBnxds from the «aé’ aird 


cf. Anal. Post.i. 4, 73, a, 34 sqq.; 
Top. i. 5, 102, b, 4; Metaph. v. 
7, ¢. 9 init., c. 18, 1002, a, 24 
sqq.,c. 30, 1025, a, 14, 28, c. 6 
init.; WAITZ, in Categ. 5, b, 16; 
Anal, Post. 71, b,10. According 
to these passages everything be- 
longs to any object ‘ xa@’ atbrd’ 
which is, mediately or imme- 
diately, contained in the concept 
of that object; and all is ‘xara 
coup BeBnnds’ which does not follow 
from the concept. To be a biped 
belongs to any man «ka@’ abrd, 
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qualities included in the notion of the Genus are added 
other marks which are again essential with reference to 
a certain part of the whole class, and by which such 
part is distinguished from the rest of the same Genus, 
then we arrive at the Species, which, accordingly, is 


made up of the Genus and the specijic differences.' 


1024, a, 36 sqq., where, among 
different meanings of yévos, the 
following are given: 7d dwoxelpe- 
yoy Tats S:adopais, rd wpa@roy éy- 
umdpxov 8 Aéyerat ev TE Th eore 
. + . ob Siaopal Aéyovras al woidTn- 
res (that these two descriptions 
apply to the same meaning of 
vévos is shown by Bonitz on this 
passage). Ibid. x. 3, 1054, b, 30: 
Aéyerar 5é yévos 8 hugw taird 
Aéyovra: Kara thy ovciay Ta did- 
dopa; x. 8, 1057, b, 37: 1rd yap 
ToLwovToy yévos KAAG, @ tudw ey 
TauTd A€yerat, wh KaTda cTupBEByKds 
Exov Siapopdv. Top. vii. 2, 153, a, 
17: warnyopetrra 8 ev rq tl eort 
7a yévn nal ai Siapopal. Every 
yévos is consequently a xadddou, 
but not every xaOdAou a yévos ; cf. 
Metaph. iii. 3, 998, b, 17, 999, a, 
21, xii. 1, 1069, a, 27, &c., with 
i. 9, 992, b, 12, vii. 13, 1038, b, 
16, 25 sq.; and BONITZ on 
Metaph. 299 sqq. To the dis- 
tinction between genus and pro- 
perty is also partly referable the 
statement in Categ. c. 2,1, a, 20 
sqq. c. 5, that everything either 
(1) xa® iwoxetpévov twds A€yera, 
éy dwoxeméve 8¢ ovderi dori, or (2) 
dy Swoxenmévy per dori xal Cromenpse- 
vou 5¢ obderds Aéyera: or (3) «af 
dxoxesevou Te A€yera: wai dy ixencs- 
peeve éotiv, or (4) ob’ ev bronesperg 
éotly obre xa’ iroxeyerou Ayer. 
Of these divisions, the fc<x-h 
comprises particular things: tie 
first refers to genera ard ‘e. Z, 


If 


3, a, 21) specific differences: 
the second to properties, activi- 
ties and conditions-——in fact, the 
oupBeBnxéta. To the first belongs 
the term ‘ man,’ to the second the 
term ‘ grammar,’and tothe fourth 
the term ‘ Socrates.’ But the un- 
certainty of the whole division 
immediately appears in the de- 
scription of the third class, for if 
there are notions which are pre- 
dicated both naé’ troxemsévov and 
évy sroxeuévp—i.e. which are at 
once genera and properties (the 
example Aristotle gives is the 
concept of ‘science,’ which is in 
the soul as its troxelyevoy, and is 
also predicated of each of the 
particular sciences)—then the 
genera and properties cannot be 
distinct and co-ordinate classes 
of universals. How undefined 
was the boundary between a 
‘genus’ and a ‘ property’ will Le 
seen also in histreatment of Sub- 
stance (on which see the firet part 
of ch. vii., infra). 

' Metaph. x. 7,1957,b, 7: de 
yao Tov yévous wai Tey B.ahopiey 7% 
Bn (for ixstann, the aperific 
CODA 24 Diack” ane fwiite | are 
Inaae tp of the yerera wepwa. 
Xpena 2 een ag 
ualtle: Leer wee gyyryrs 
Wit: Cle the yyene tary My, 
Leask 2 4 yl Gr yr ye why. 
Toy. VT. 5.164 m ZEW oyy vy 
aes “pou: Bs Tie Lise seyilpv 
WE FATT ORME Fiat rae 
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Substance, or more accurately the determinate Substance 
or peculiar Essence of the things in question ;! and the 


theory, cf. Bontrz, Arist. Me- 
taph. ii. 346,1). So also Metaph. 
Vii. 12, 1037, b, 29: od6ty yap erepdy 
cory dy te dpiopg, wAhy 7d Te 
wpa@rov Aeyduevoy yévos Kal ai 
S:apopal (or as it stands 1038, a, 
8: 5 dpiopds eorw b ex ray d10- 
dopey Adyos). The genus is 
divided into its species, the latter 
into their sub-species, and this 
is continued éws ay 2A6n eis ra 
&8:dopa (ibid. 1. 15); and since in 
this series every subsequent di ffer- 
entia includes the preceding one 
(eg. the &8lrovy includes the 
bxéxovv), therefore the interme- 
diate terms which fall between 
the genus and the lowest specific 
difference do not need to be re- 
peated in the definition (cf. also 
Part. An.i. 2 init.). So it fol- 
lows (Met. ibid. 1038, a, 28): 8r: 
N reAevraia Siapopa 7 ovala rot 
apdyparos tara: wal 6 dpiruds: in 
which, however, we have to 
understand by the reAevrala d:a- 
gopa, not only the last specific 
difference as such, but the specific 
concept as determined by it, 
which embraces the higher spe- 
cies and the genus. 

1 For the designation of that 
which is thought of in the con- 
cept, Aristotle makes use of 
various expressions. Besides oiala 
and ¢ldos (of which we shall have 
more to say in dealing with the 
Metaphysics), we have to notice 
in this connection his way of 
marking out the idea which a 
word expresses by placing a 87ep 
before it, as: 8rep dy, or Bep év 
(Phys. 3, 186, a, 32 sqq.), for 
‘Being, as such,’ or ‘One, as 
such’ (cf. Bonitz, Ind. Arist. 
533, b, 86 sqq.); and also his 


special use of elya: with a dative 
annexed (for instance, rd d&vOpdémrp 
elva:, &c., Td év) elvar 7d a8:aipere 
éorly elvat, Metaph. x. 1, 1052, b, 
16: ob ydp dor: 7rd col elvar 7d 
povoig elva, ibid. vii. 4, 1029, b, 
14, cf. Ind. Ar. 221, a, 34); and 
the phrase 1d ri qv elva:z.—tIn the 
second of these expressions the 
dative must (according to TREN- 
DELENBURG, 2h. Mus. 1828, 481; 
SCHWEGLER, Ar. Metaph. iv. 
371) be taken possessively, so 
that dv@pdérq elva: is equivalent 
to elva: rovro 8 éorw dvOpén@ 
= ‘to be that which belongs to 
man’; and so td av@pémrm elva 
designates the manner of being 
that is peculiar to man =‘ Man’s 
Being’; whereas &Opwrov elvat 
only signifies the condition of 
one who is a man, or the actual 
participation in human nature. 
For the proof of this explanation 
such passages as the following 
will serve: rd elva: airg Erepoy, 
Tt) (fv trois (aot 7d elval eo 
(BONITZ, Ind. Ar. 221, a, 42, 54 
sq., Arist. Stud. iv. 377). The 
fact that the article is never put 
before the dative (for Aristotle 
does not say rd T@ davOpdry 
efvas) does not stand in the way ; 
for the rq@ in this case after 7rd 
would be very awkward as a 
matter of diction; and moreover 
this very omission of the article 
makes it clearer that in the 
dvOpamrg elvas we are dealing with 
that ‘being’ which belongs to 
man as such.—The lf jv eiva is 
also, as a rule, construed with the 
dative of the object (rd rf Hy elvar 
exdorep, &c.; cf. Ind. Ar. 764, a, 
60 sq.); for it is (as ALEX. says, 
in Schot. 256, b, 14 on Top. 24 m.) 
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Concept itself is nothing else but the thought of this 


equivalent to 6 ri éor: rd elvan 
avtg@ SndAdv Adyos. But to this 
account must be added the ex- 
planation of the force of the 
peculiar imperfect, which is meant 
to designate that in things which 
does not belong to the moment, 
but which throughout the whole 
course of their existence has 
represented their proper esse, 
i.e. the essential as distinguished 
from the contingent and transi- 
tory. (Cf. PLATO, Theet. 156, 
A: the Heracliteans maintain és 
To way klynoi hy Kal BAA ovdéy, 
and other examples apud 
SCHWEGLER, wt supra, 373 8q.). 
Hence td rl fy elvar avOpdrp 
properly means, ‘that which in 
aman was his proper esse,’ the 
true ‘ being’ of man, that belong- 
ing to him which is also called 
the mpérn otcla Wis Exdorw 
{Metaph. vii. 13, 1038, b, 10; 
Vil. 7, vid. inf.; vii. 5 fin.) But 
this issimply his Ideal Being, that 
of which we think, when we 
abstract from what is contingent 
to the phenomenal man before 
us, and from the material element 
on which that contingency rests; 
cf. Metaph. vii. 4, 1029, b, 19: 
évy @ &pa wh evéotrar Ady aird, 
A€yorts avtd, obros 6 Adyos rou rl 
hv elva: éxdaore. So ch. 7, 1032, b, 
14: Aéyw 8’ odciay &vev tans 76 rl 
hv elvar. Ibid. xii. 9, 1075, a, 1: 
én) pty trav moinrikay &vev Ans 
n ovola nal rd rl qv elvar [sc. 7d 
mpayya éort]. And ch. 8, 1074, a, 
35: 7d 5é ri hy elvat obn Exe GAny 
TO mparov’ évTedéxera yap. The rl 
qv elva:, therefore, goes with the 
elSos. Metaph. vii. 7, 1032, b, 1: 
eldos 5¢ Adyw 7d rh jy elvar Exdorov 
kal rhv mpérny ovatay. Ibid.ch. 10, 
1035, b, 32: eiS0s 3& Aéyw 7d rh 


qv elvar. Phys. ii. 2, 194, a, 20: 
Tow efdous kal rov th Ay elvar. In 
Phys. ii. 3, 194, b, 26: one of the 
four causes is rd eldos kal rd wapd- 
Seryua’ tovro 8 early & Adyos 6 
rou rh hy elvat kal ra TovTou yéevn— 
this being what Aristotle, in Me- 
taph. i.3, 983, a, 27, calls rhy obalay 
kal ro rl fv elves, but immediately 
afterwards roy Adyoy also. In fact, 
all these expressions are con- 
stantly interchanged by him. Com- 
pare, for example, the De An. ii. 
1, 412, b, 10, where ovola 7 kara 
tov Adyoy is explained by 7d rf Fy 
elva:; Metaph. vi. 1, 1025, b, 28: 
To vl hv elvat Kal roy Adyov; vii. 5, 
1030, b, 26: rd rl hy elvar nal 6 
éptopds (similarly Part. An. i. 1, 
642, a, 25, cf. Phys. ii. 2,ut supra); 
Eth. ii. 6, 1107, a, 6: nara pév rhy 
ovolay kal roy Adyov roy ri Fv 
elvat A€yovra.—The ri hy eva 
stands to the simple ri éer: as 
the particular and definite to the 
universal and indefinite. Whilst 
‘rl hv elvac’ only designates the 
form or peculiar being of a 
thing, the question, ‘rf éorw;’ 
may be answered by giving either 
the matter only or that which 
includes both matter and form, 
or even by giving merely a pro- 
perty; and even when it is 
answered by giving the ideal 
form, the answer need not em- 
brace the whole concept of the 
thing, but may be confined to the 
genus, or the specific difference 
(the proof of this is given by 
SCHWEGLER, Arist. Metaph. iv. 
375 sqq.). The tf hy eva is, 
consequently, a definite species 
of the rf érr: (hence De An. iii. 
6, 430, b, 28: rov rl éore xara rd 
vl hv eivar=‘ Being on its essen- 
tial side’) ; and thus, as very com- 
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And this is arrived at by the process of 


making the Universal of the Genus determinate by 


means of the aggregate of distinguishing marks.? 


monly happens in Aristotle, the 
latter may be used in the 
narrower meaning of the ri qr 
elvat, whereas the other phrase 
never has the looser sense of the 
ti éott, so as to designate merely 
the matter of the thing or a 
mere property, or a generic uni- 
versal without the specific differ- 
ences.—The like relation exists 
between elya: with the dative and 
elva: with the accusative: rd 
Aeuxg elva: designates the idea of 
what is white : rd Aeuxdy elyat, the 
property of being white. Cf. 
SCHWEGLER, loc. cit. p.370; Phys. 
iii. 5, 204, a, 23, et alibi.—Aristotle 
undoubtedly introduced the for- 
mula 7d rt jy efvar. Even if 
Stilpo really used it (see ZELLER, 
Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 223, 3), he pro- 
bably took it from Aristotle. 
Again, Antisthenes could hardly 
have used the mere ri 4» to desig- 


nate the concept: at least, this. 


does not follow from the re- 
ferences in ZELL. ibid. p. 252, n. 
1.—The following writers treat 
at length of the rf iy efva: and 
the allied phrases: TRENDELEN- 
BURG (who was the first to 
examine this subject thoroughly), 
Rhein. Mus. v. Niebuhr und 
Brandis, ii. (1828), 457 sqq.; De 
Anima, 192 sqq., 471 sqq.; Hist. 
Bettr. i. 34 sqq.; SCHWEGLER, 
ut supra, 369 sqq. (who cites other 
authors); HERBTLING, Mat. uw. 
Form. b. Arist. 47 sq. 

1 Anal. Post. ii. 3, 90, b, 30, 
91,a, 1: dptopds wey yap rov rl 
€or: wal obclas . . . 6 pev ody 
dptopds rl dori SnaAot. Tbid. ii. 10 
init.: dptopds . .. Aeyerar ely 
Adyos Tod rl éort, (Thesame ibid. 


But 


94,a,11.) Top. vii. 5, 154, a, 31: 
dptopds dort Adyos 6 7d rh Fy elvas 
onpalyav, Metaph. v. 8, 1017, b, 
21: 7d rl hv elvac ob 5 Adyos 
dpiopds, Kat rovTo ovala Aé€yerat 
éxdorov. So also vii. 4, 1030, a, 
6, cf. a, 16, b, 4, and ch. 5, 1030, 
b, 26; also Part. An. i. 1, 642, 
a, 25. Hence Aristotle also 
designates the concept (in the 
subjective meaning) by the ex- 
pressions: 6 Adyos 6 dpl(wy rhy 
ovaiav (Part. An. iv. 5, 678, a, 34), 
6 Adyos 6 rl dort Aéywv (Metaph. 
v. 13, 1020, a, 18) and similar 
phrases. (Adyos or Aédyos rijs 
ovalas, in relation to the objec- 
tive meaning of Adyos, stands 
for the form or the Being 
of things: e.g. Gen. An.i. 1, 716, 
a, 5,8; De An. i. 1, 403, b, 2; ii. 
2, 414, a, 9, &e.; and cf. preced- 
ing note.)—By the nature of the 
case §8pos is synonymous with 
dptopds, ¢.g.in Top. i.5 init.: tore 
3 Spos pév Adyos 6 rd rh Fv elvas 
onuaivwy. Soch. 4,101 b, 21, and 
ch. 7,108, a, 25; Anal. Post. i. 3, 
72, b, 23 ; ii. 10, 97, b, 26; Metaph. 
vii. 5, 1031, a, 8; ch. 13, 1039, a, 
19; viii. 3, 1043, b, 28; ch. 6, 1045, 
a, 26; Poet. ch.6,1449, b, 23. But 
the same word, in a further sense, 
signifies either of the two terms 
of a proposition (subject and 
predicate), and is therefore the 
standing expression for the three 
terms of the syllogism; Anal. 
Pri. i. 1, 24, b, 16: 8pov 8¢ Kar@ 
eis by SiaAvera: 7 mpdracts, etc., ch. 
4, 25, b, 32, ch. 10, 30, b, 31, ch. 
34, 48,a, 2; Anal. Post. i. 10, 76, 
b, 35 e¢ supra. 

2 Cf, pp. 215, n. 1, 216, n. 1. 
Aristotle expresses the relation 
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tle's Metaphysics. iafra, ch. tii. 


2 See p. 219. p.1, and Me- 
taph. vii. 11. 1036, b, 28: ree yap 
uabddov xal rou cldeus 6 épispés. So 
ch. 1dinit.: by Substance is meant 
sometimes the Adyos alone, some- 
times the Adyos oby 77 BAy curer- 
Anppévos (the obvodor). Sea: pev 


& WE Terceive it no we 
3: oc¢ Know whether it is now 
ibe same as we think it to be. (Cf. 
Tez. v. 3131, b, 21; Anal. Pri. 

ii 21. 6s, a, 39.) And in ch. 10, 


4 aisOqr ov } vowrou (Adyes 32 von- 
revs piv oloy rods _Babnpecrucods, 
aioOntovs 8¢ oloy Tovs yaAxois xa) 
rovs {vAivous—but even the 
former have a 8A7, only it is a Aq 
vontrh, 1036, a, 9 sqq.), rodray 8 
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the Concept of any object,! yet it is not this object of 
sense itself, but only this determinate mode of sensible 
existence, only the universal form of the object, which 
can be defined.? It follows as a consequence of this 
that the conception does not relate to individual objects 
of sense* as such; but this applies also to all Individ- 
uals in general. Knowledge, in fact, aims always at a 
Universal,‘ and the words of which a definition is made 


up are themselves general terms.° 


ov« Eatiy Spiopds GAAA pera voh- 
ceos 4 aicthoews yopiCovra:, 
a&weAOdvras [-Ta] 8° éx ris évrede- 
xelas ob dHAov axérepdy wore cioly 
4H od eiolvy, GAA’ del A€yorrat Kal 
yropl(ovrat TG KabdAou Adyp’ 7 3’ 
SAn &yvworos Kad’ abrhy. 

1 As in the concept of the 
house (Metaph. vii. 15, see pre- 
ceding note), the soul, the axe 
(De An. i. 403, b, 2: ii. 1, 412, b, 
11), of the ouby (Metaph. vii. 5, 
&c.), in fact in all concepts of 
material and natural things. Cf. 
Phys. ii. 9 fin.: although the 
material causes are subservient 
to the ideal or final causes, still 
in explaining natural phenomena 
we must give both; fows 5¢ kal 
dy rq Ady éo7) 7d dvarykaioy [4.¢. 
because the physical or material 
causes belong to the concepts of 
things ]. dpioapdvep yap 1d Epyov Tov 
apley, Sr: Sialpecis Toiadl* airy 
3’ obk @orra, ei ph Efe: Sddvras 
rowvodsi* otto 3’ od, ei wh o1dn- 
pos. tor: yap wal ev rg Ady Ena 
pdpia as An Tod Adyou. Cf. Me- 
taph. vii. 10, 1035, a, 1, b, 14, and 
ch. 11, 1037, a, 29. 

7 If on the one hand we 
deny that matter belongs to the 
concept of a thing, and on the 
other are obliged to admit that 


Each concept 


numberless things cannot be 
defined without giving their 
matter, this seems, at first sight, 
a contradiction. In the passage 
referred to (Metaph. vii. 10) 
Aristotle seeks to escape this 
contradiction by saying that in 
such cases, not this individual 
object, formed by the combina- 
tion of a specific concept with 
this definite matter, is defined, 
but only its form; it is not this 
circle, but the circle, or the 
KiKAm elvat, not this soul, but the 
soul, the yux7 evar. But the 
difficulty is, indeed, by no means 
removed in this way. If, for 
instance, the soul is the ‘ Ente- 


‘lechy’ of an organic body (De 


An. ii. 1), the rl qv elva re 
Toimde owpari( Metaph. ibid. 1035, 
b, 16), then a matter consti- 
tuted in a stated way belongs 
to the concept of the soul. 

8 Metaph. vii. 15, 1039, b, 27, 
as at p. 220, n. 2, supra. 

4 Vid. supra, p. 163, n. 2. 

5 Metaph. ibid. 1040, a, 8: 
not only are sensible things in- 
capable of definition, but also 
ideas : T@v yap kad’ Exacroy 7 idéa, 
as gaol, kal xwpioTrh. dvayKatoy 3 
€f dvoudtwv elvat roy Adyov’ svoua 
3’ ov morhoes 6 dpi(duevos, &yywortoy 
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embraces several individuals, or at least can embrace 
several ;! and even if we descend to the lowest species 
we are still always met by universal determinations 


only. 


Within these, the individual entities are dis- 


tinguished no longer by anything relating to species, 


but only by accidental marks of difference.? 


yap tora. tra 8e xelueva Kowa 
wacw, avdykn kpa twdpxyew Kal 
bAAp tradra’ oloy ef tis ce dpl- 
gaito, (pov épet iaxvdy 4 Aevkby Fj 
Erepdv 718 Kal BAA@ brdpeet. 

' Loc. cit. 1. 14, Aristotle pro- 
poses the objection: wnOev kwAvery 
xwpls wey wdyra moAAO!s Gua 5é udvep 
ToUTw umdpxew (which is really 
the case in the determination of 
concepts, vid. supra, p. 216, n. 1), 
and he gives among otheranswers 
this (cf. BONITZ, on this passage) 
at 1.27: ‘even though an object 
be the only one in its species, like 
the sun and the moon, still its 
concept could only contain such 
things 80a én’ BAAou évdéxerat, 
oloy day Erepos yévnTat ToLovTos, 
SijAov Sri Atos Eorar* Kowds &pa 6 
Aéyos, ec.’ Similarly, in De 
Calo, i. 9, 278, a, 8: supposing 
there were only one circle, ov6éy 
Arrov &AAo €aora Td KUKA® elvat Kal 
Tpde TH KUKAG, Kal TO wey eldos, Td 
53 eldos ev rH bAn Kal Tav Kad’ 
éxaotoy. Ibid. b, 5: there is only 
one world, but still the ovpay¢ 
elva: and the r@de T@ ovpav@ elvat 
are two different things. 

2 Metaph. vii. 10 (vid. supr. p. 
220, n. 2): dAdyos eort Tov KaddAou. 
Anal. Post. ii. 18, 97, b, 26: aie 
3 éorl was Spos KaddAvv. The 
determination of concepts may 
be continued till all specific 
differences are exhausted, and 
the reAcuta‘a Siapopa is reached ; 


Between 


but below this there only remain 
individuals which are no longer 
specifically distinguished (see 
Metaph. x. 9, 1058, a, 34 sqq. 
and supra, p. 216,n. 1), and are in 
a sense 8uoa (Anal. Post. ii. 13, 
97, a, 37, b, 7); these, however, 
continue to form a multiplicity, 
and, in fact, an indefinite multi- 
plicity, and for this reason cannot 
be the object of science and of 
the concept ; Metaph. iii. 4, init.: 
eIlre yap wh tort Tt mapa ra xad- 
éxaota, 72 5¢ nadéxacra kreia, Thy 
5’ arelpwy mwas evdéxera: Aafeiv 
émiorhuny; cf. ii. 2, 994, b, 20 
sqq.; Zop. ii. 2, 109, b, 14; 
Anal. Post. i. 24, 86, a, 3 sqq. 
and ibid. c. 19-21, the proof that 
argument cannot be continued to 
infinity either upwards or down- 
wards. In this Aristotle exactly 
follows Plato: see ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. 
pt.i.p 524, 3,587, 1.-— Aristotle de- 
signates singulars by the phrases: 
Ta “a0’ Exaora (or «. Exacrov), Td 
dpOug tv( Metaph. iii. 4,999, b, 34; 
Categ. c. 2,1, b, 6, et supra; see 
WAITzZ on this passage), 7d Tu, 
6 tls &vOpwmos, kc. (Categ. ibid. 
1,4,b; Anal. Post. i. 24, 85, a, 
34; Metaph. vii. 13, 1038, b, 33), 
téde rt (Categ. c. 5, 3, b, 10; 
Metaph. ix. 7, 1049, a, 27 et supra; 
sec WAITZ on this passage of the 
Categories), also td &ropa (e.g. 
Categ. c. 2,1, b, 6, c. 5, 3, a, 35; 
Metaph. iii. 1, 995, b, 29. It is true 
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this accidental difference and the specific differences lie 
those attributes which belong exclusively to the mem- 
bers of a certain species, without, however, being directly 
included in their Concept ; and Aristotle calls these Pro- 


perties (téra).! 


But in a wider sense this name is also 


used by him to include specific differences on the one 
side and accidental qualities on the other.? 
What falls under one Concept must be, so far as 


this is the case, identical. 


that the lowest species, which 
do not divide into sub-species 
—the d3:dgopa, vid. supra, p. 216, 
n. l—are given the same name: 
but in that case, whenever this 
meaning does not appear from 
the context itself, he uses, not 
merely ra &ropa, but &roua el5n 
and similar expressions (cf. 
Metaph. iii. 3, 999, a, 12, v. 10, 
1018, b, 6, vil. 8 jin., x. 8, 9, 
1058, a, 17, b, 10, xi. 1, 1059, b, 
35) or ra rxara, because in de- 
scending from the most universal 
they come last (Metaph. xi. 1, 
1059, b, 26; Eth. NW. vi. 12, 1143, 
a, 29,33; De An. iii. 10, 433, a, 
16; De Mem. c. 2, 451, a, 26). 

1 In Top. i. 4, 101, b, 17, he 
distinguishes -yévos, Yiov, and 
cupnBeBynxds; and as soon as he 
has divided the Y:oy again into 
Spos and Yr in the narrower 
sense, he detines the latter, c. 5, 
102, a, 17: Yov 8 eorly & ph 
SyAroe poy 1d Th Fv Elva, pdvy 5 
imdpxet kal ayrixarnyopetra: Tov 
apdyparos [is related to it as 
an interchangeable concept], ofov 
tS:ov avOpdwou 7d ypayparinjs elvat 
Sexrindy, &c. 

2 Already (loc. cit.) he distin- 
guishes the mort 4 mpdés 71 Yiov 
from the a&mAds %i0v, and in the 


What does not fall under 


5th book, which deals with the 
topical treatment of the Wie 
(c. 1) he distinguishes the Y:ov 
ka? aitd from the YWiov mpds 
erepov, the del %:ov from the wore 
%cov. He himself, however, re- 
marks (129, a, 32) of the troy 
mpos €repoy, and it is true in any 
case of the woré Yd:ov, that it be- 
longs to the ovpBeBynxéra. On the 
other hand, he gives as examples 
of the 7. xa@ aird and de) essen- 
tial marks such as (gov a@dvaroy, 
(gov Ovnrdy, Td ex Wuxis Kal cdpma- 
tos ovykeluevoy (128, b, 19, 35, 
129, a, 2). Cf. preceding note. 

8 Aristotle does not say so in 
these words, but it is shown by 
his discussions on the various 
meanings of rabrév. In Top. i. 7 
(cf. vill. 1,151, b, 29; 152, b, 31) 
three of these are distinguished : 
yevet ravrdy is what belongs to cne 
genus, ede tavrévy what belongs 
to one species (cf. Metaph. x. 8, 
1058, a, 18), and api0ug rabrdy, ov 
évéuara mwAciw Td 5& mpayua ev. 
This last kind of identity may 
be expressed in various ways: 
Kupt@tara pméey Kal mpétws Sray 
ovéuatt } Spy Td TavTiv amodo0%, 
Kabdmrep indriov Awnlm kal (gov 
mweCov Slrovy avOpdar@, Sevrepoy & 
Stray Te idi~, nabdwep Td emiorhuns 
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Con- 


tradictory opposition, on the other hand, is the relation 


accidental to one and the same 
dexrixdy is contirmed by Metaph. 
x. 4,1055,a, 29; De Somn. No. 1, 
453, b, 27), kal ra wAciorov diape- 
poyvra trav umd thy abthy Sivayu, 
Kal ay h Scapopa peylorn 4 awdas f 
Kata yévos Akar’ eldos. 1A 8’ BAAG 
évaytia Aeyerat Ta wey TE TA 
TotavrTa exe, Ta Str @ Sexrind elvat 
tay ToovTrwy, &c. (and the like in 
x. 4, 1055, a, 35), and Categ. c. 
11 fin. also has: dvdyxn d€ wavra 
Ta evavtia dv rp air@e yéve 
eiva: [like black and white], 4 
év tols évayrios yeveow [like just 
and unjust], 4 abra yévn elvas 
[like good and evil]. SIMPL. 
cites sumething similar (Zn Categ. 
Schol. 84, a, 6; Ar. #’r. 117) 
from the treatise I. éavrixeme- 
vay, about which cf. p. 70,n 4.— 
The more mature and correct 
siatement is that which is given 
in Metaph. x. (e.g. good and evil 
could not be contraries it they 
did not fall under the same 
generic concept, that of moral 
behaviour); and, in fact, Ari- 
stotle himself (at 1055, a, 23 
sqq.) resolves the earlier state- 
ments by bringing them into line 
with the idea of the évayr.ov as 
there defined. It is only in 
reference to that definition of the 
évayrioy that we can understand 
Aristotle’s important axiom (Me- 
taph. iii. 2, 996, a, 20; iv. 2, 
1004, a, 9, 1005, a, 3; xi. 4, 1061, 
a, 18; An. Pri. i. 36, 48, b, 5; 
De An, iii. 3, 427, b, 5, e¢ alibi; 
see BONITZ and SCHWEGLER on 
Metupnh. iii. 2, loc. cit.), rav évay- 
tiwy pia émorhun. That is the 
same science which deals with 
the sume things; things which 
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belong to different genera, like 
sound and colour, belong also to 
different sciences: cf. doc. cit. 
1055, a, 31.—Further, from the 
same definition of the évayrioy 
(ibid. 1055, a, 19, cf. De Cel, i. 
2, 269, a, 10, 14, and Phys. i. 6, 
189, a, 13) Aristotle deduced the 
principle that to each thing 
there can only be one contrary. 
Between contraries there may lie 
an indefinite number of inter- 
mediate grades, which are com- 
pounded of these contraries (as 
colours out of light and dark). 
Such intermediate grades are 
not found, huwever, between every 
pair of contraries, but only be- 
tween those pairs of which one or 
other predicate does not necessa- 
rily belong to the subject con- 
cerned, and in which there isa 
gradual transition from one to the 
other. (Metaph.x.7; Categ.c. 10, 
11, b, 38 sqq., 12, b, 25 sqq. ef. 
SIMPL. Categ. Schol.in Ar.84, a, 15 
sqq.,28sqq.) What Aristotle hadin 
his mind in this doctrine of the 
évavrioy is the scale of changes 
in the natural sciences ; for every 
change is a transition from one 
condition to the opposite ; Phys. 
v. 3, 226, b, 2, 6, 1. 4, 187, a, 31, 
c. 6, 188, a, 31 sqq.; Gen. et Corr. 
i. 7, 323, b, 2¥.—To the above 
definition of the e%e évayrloy 
corresponds that of the évayrioy 
kata témov in Meteor. ii. 6, 363, 
a, 30,and Phys. v. 3, 226, b, 32.— 
Lhe correct way of formulating 
oppositions was dealt with in the 
treatise II. avrinemevwr (vid. supra 
p. 70, n. 4, and SIMPL. loc. cit. 
83, b, 39 sqq.; Av. #’r. 116). 

1 The drapopda réArewos of Ale- 


*Q 
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between such concepts as stand to one another in the 
relation of Yes to No,! of affirmation to negation, and 
between which, therefore, no third or middle term can 
lie,? and of which as applied to every given object one 
or other must be true.2 This kind of opposition, to 
put it differently, arises when everything which is not 
contained in a certain concept is collected into one © 
negative expression,’ 1.e. where the aggregate of all 
possible determinations is divided between two concepts 
by the test of identity with or difference from some 
given determinant, Between contrary and contra- 
dictory opposition Aristotle places that of privation and 
possession,® though he is not able quite to establish the 
difference ® between this and the other two kinds of 


taph. x. 4, 1055, a, 10 sqq., 22 
sqq. Since this opposition only 
occurs between abstract concepts 
and not between concrete things, 
the tract Il. dvriuacemévwy main- 
tained that only the concepts 
(e.g. ppdvnois and &ppoodvn) were 
to be called awAGs évayria, not the 
beings to which these concepts 
apply (such as the gpdvmos and 
the &ppwv). SIMPL. loc. cit. 83, b, 
24 sqq., cf. PLATO, Phedo, 103 B. 

' Aristotle’s standing formula 
for this kind of opposition is 
therefore, ‘@s kardpacis kal anéd- 
gaois avrixeicba.’ In a judgment 
the like opposition is called 
dvripacts (vid. n. 6, &c., infra) ; 
and in Phys. v. 3, 227, a, 8 and 
Metaph. iv. 7 init., v. 10 init., 
the opposition of concepts is 
included under the same word. 

2 Metaph. iv. 7, xi. 6, 1063, b, 
19; Phys. loc. cit., and cf. what 
will be said presently about con- 
tradictory judgment. The kind of 
opposition is the same there as 


here: see Categ. c. 10, 12, b, 10. 

® Categ. c. 10, 11, b, 16 8qq., 
13, a, 37 sqq.; and Metaph. x. 
1057, a, 33. 

* An bdvopa or pjpa &dpioror ; 
vid. infra, p. 232, n. 2. 

5 “Eis and orépnos, 6.g. ‘see- 
ing’ and ‘ blind.’ For what fol- 
lows, cf. TRENDELENBURG, Fist. 
Beitr. i. 103 sqq. 

8 In Metaph.v. 22 (and, refer- 
ring to this, x. 4, 1055, b, 3) Ari- 
stotle distinguishes three mean- 
ings of the orépnors: (1) dy ph En 
Tt Tay wepuKérwr ExeoOat, dy ph 
aird Fv wepunds Exe, olor outiy 
dupdrwy errepiaba: Aéyera:. (2) 
mepurds Exe, } abrd 4 rd ~yévos, wh 
éxn. (3) bv wepunds nal Sre wégv- 
key Exew wh Exp. Only in the 
first meaning would ‘ privation’ 
be synonymous with ‘negation’ 
(for ‘ blind’ =‘ not-seeing’ ), and 
we could affirm of the opposites 
kara otépnow xa €&y that which 
we are told by Categ. c. 10, 13, b, 
20 sqy. (that is to say, by the 
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opposition. Notions of -sacs:” 
authorof the Pedt-prediomment.s’. 
can sot be affirmed of sien 
namely that ‘ everything 3# et.cer 
one or the other’ (either ‘seetiq7zr" Sv=z_ i: 


or ‘ blind ’); in such a case, ifers- 
fore, the relation betwee=. e-esr- 
ots and is would be redaceé ic 


= 


EY BIS ke OTe 
BB mete Pe ee i 
vesuenr 7 leew Free or 7 ene 
+ few tye prhs 3. a = lrw- 
% eel _ 
amr ME le ar 2 Oe & 
“i, reawer iu Fear. COs UT 


that of avrigasss. In the rer ‘-rs 


two senses of erépaens ths 2s rc 
the case, for in them the ereser:s 
itself, as is admitted in Mtagi. 
iv. 12, 1019, b, 3 sqq., expremes 
something po positive, and is a k=c 
of és; and thus, if we waxz 
‘privation’ in this semse, «i+ 
opposition of the s comes 
under the definition of the &u- 
vlov.—The distinction of the 7™> 
in the Post-predicamenta ( Caceq. 
c. 10, 12, b, 26 sqq.) is foumied 
on the following argumer: : cf 
those tvayria, which hate 1; 
middle term between them (a: 
‘straight’ and ‘ crooked *). one cr 
other must necessarily apply ts 
everything capable of the dis- 
tinction (6g. ‘every aumber mist 
be either odd or eren’); when, 
on the other hand, there is a 
middle term between two évarria, 
such a conclusion never follows 
(we cannot say, ‘ Everythinz 
which is capable of colour must 
be either white or black’); bat 
in the case of orépyois and dis, 
neither one nor the other of these 
resulte will arise ; we cannot say 
that ‘to everything capable of the 
distinction one or other of such 
opposites must apply,’ for there 
may be some time at which 
neither of the two will apply to 
it—rd yip pire wepunds ba dae 
txeuw obre ruparby obre Sy Exoy 
Aéyera:; but neither can we 
reckon this class of opposites 
with those between which there 


A Soouer oemmesc-n it 
ae ena fm Wyeast 
ere rrr m Res as Ha > at 
= te Su ee. aS 
18 (tac = ite a Liat a 
Shc Scere el tte mee 
pve: ih peer ee le ol tr se 
are Seek Wise. I It oH 
Saster 1elT cress om ee 
SOIC G2 TEL Te Bl ee 
Verest. Bo iis 3 “aswxe =- 
OFT: mR oT sat isos 
Wied see teres tit or tre 
reeh pooe. crt ticsut icitet sua 
beers OTS BES Tet reee cat: 
and ever. if iis fs oon coma tie 
IM €VETY aCTGAL “aE Soe Bate 1: 
just as trae cf tie dpm .2 11em- 
Selves; DENL2T Cal every +ior 
man g&. Wel, TAT 27277 Tied 
thing tecome Elie. Fer tte 
logical relation of LRT AS, sath 
a distinction wiusd i= aur as 
be of no importarce.—Las ly. ix 
Metaph. x. 4, 1055, b. 3, 7. 14, it 
is said that the orépnois is a kind 
of dévripacis, name!y the arvrigaus 
éy r¢ Sexrucg, and the évarricrys 
a kind of orépnois (thus also in 
xi. 6, 1063, b, 17); so that, 
according to this, these three 
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ments ’ Aristotle pays as little attention as to the Hypo- 


thetical and Disjunctive Syllogisms. 


himself admits (Anal. Pr. i. 3, 
2b, a, 37; De Interpr. c. 13, 22, 
b, 29 ; cf. Metaph. ix. 2 init. o. 5, 
1048, a, 4, c. 8, 1050, b, 30 sqq.) 
with regard to the forces of 
nature (Suydues) which only act 
in one direction, that the neces- 
sary also may be called a possible 
(Suvardy), and that, allowing this, 
universal negative possible-pro- 
positions can be converted simply, 
and that we may conclude from 
necessity to possibility—but he 
also adds that this is not true as 
to his own concept of the pos- 
sible.—Two further points of 
dispute, on which Alexander 
wrote a work (ALEX. Anal. 40, b, 
83, a), arose between Aristotle 
and his pupils upon the question 
about the mood of conclusions in 
syllogisms, the premisses of 
which are in different moods. 
Aristotle says that where one 
premiss is a possible- and the 
other an actual-proposition, a 
perfect syllogism can only be had 
in the case where the major pro- 
position is a possible-proposition ; 
if, however, it is the minor, we 
get, first of all, an imperfect 
syllogism, i.e. one in which the 
conclusion is only obtained by 
a deductio ad absurdum and not 
immediately from the giveu pre- 
misses, and secondly, in the case 
of a negative syllogism (more 
correctly : in all cases), the possi- 
bility in the conclusion must be 
taken in the improper sense (i.e. 
not as confined to that which 
both can and cannot be) (Azali. 
Pr. i. 15). Theophrastus and 
Eudemus, on the contrary, were 
of opinion that even in this case 


Only in what he 


there was a perfect possible- 
syllogism (ALEX. loc. cit. 56, b). 
Both sides are right, according to 
their concepts of the possible. 
If we understand by ‘ possible ’ 
everything that can be, including 
also the necessary, the syllogisms 
are quite correct and simple: 
‘Every B is A, every C can be B, 
therefore every C can be A’; 
‘No B is A, every C can be B, 
therefore it is possible that no C 
is A.’ If, on the other hand, we 
take ‘ possible ’ to mean only that 
of which the contrary is likewise 
possible, we cannot make such 
syllogisms, because in this sup- 
position the minor, ‘every C can 
be B,’ includes the negative pro- 
position, ‘every C can be not-B.’ 
And also, as Theophrastus and 
Eudemus merely adhered to the 
principle that the modality of 
the conclusion is conformed to 
the weaker premiss (ALEX. 7bid.), 
they asserted, on the same prin- 
ciple, that when one premiss 
is assertorial and the other 
apodeictic, the conclusion is 
apodeictic (ALEX. ibid. 40, a, 42, 
b, and from him PHILOP. Schol. 
in Arist. 158, b, 18, 159, a, 6), 
whilst, according to Aristotle 
(Anal. Pr. i. 9 sqq.) it is apo- 
deictic when the majoris so. In 
this case also, according to the 
meaning which we attach to the 
modality of propositions, both 
assertions may be made. If the 
propositions ‘B must be A,’ ‘Bb 
cannot be A,’ are supposed to 
express that between B and A 
there is (or is not) not a contin- 
gent, but a necessary connection, 
it follows that between every- 
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says of contradictory opposition ' do we find the kernel of 
the late doctrine of disjunctive judgments. On the 
other hand, he is copious in his treatment of the Con- 
version of Propositions,? laying down the well-known 
rules,? but he treats it solely in connection with his 
theory of the Syllogism. 

This theory of the Syllogism was expounded by 
Aristotle at full length, and it may truly be called his 
most original discovery.‘ As he was the first to intro- 
duce the name of the Syllogism into the scientific 
vocabulary,> so he was also the first to remark that all 
connections and all advances in our thought depend 
upon the syllogistic combination of judgments. A 
‘Syllogism ’ is a chain of thoughts, in which, from certain 
matters assumed, and by virtue of these alone, there issues 
of necessity some further matter different from them.‘ 


thing contained in B and A, by 
the same necessity, there is, or 
is not, a connection (if all living 
beings, by reason of a necessity 
of nature, are mortal, the same 
is also true of every kind of 
living beings, e.g. of men), as 
Aristotle, loc. cit. 30, a, 21 sqq. 
shows quite clearly. If, on the 
other hand, these propositions 
are meant to state that we are 
obliged to think A connected or 
not connected with B, the pro- 
position, ‘C must (or cannot) be 
A’ can only be deduced from 
the proposition ‘B must (or 
cannot) be A,’ when we are 
obliged to consider C implied in 
B. If, however, we only know 
as a fact (assertorially) that 
C is B, then we only know asa 
fact, likewise, that C is or is not 
that which we are obliged to 


think connected or not connected 
with B. 

1 Vid. supr. p. 230. 

* Anal. Pr. i. 2, 3, cf. c. 13, 
32, a, 29 sqq. c. 17, 36, b, 1d 
sqq. ii. 1, 53, a, 3 sqq. 

% Simple conversion of uni- 
versal negative and particular 
affirmative judgments, particular 
conversion (later so-called con- 
versio per accidens) of universal 
affirmative, and no conversion at 
all of particular negative judg- 
ments—for the conversio per 
contrapositionem was not as yet 
known to him. 

* As he himself says, Soph. El. 
c. 34, 183, b, 34, 184, b, 1. 


5 Cf. PRANTL, Gesch. d. 
Log. i. 264. 
6 Anal. Pr. i. 24. b, 18: 


avAdAoyiopos Bt dors Adyos Oy | 
TeOévTwy Tiway Erepdy TL TOY KEt- 
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The principle that this process in its simplest form in- 
volves no more than two assumptions, or more accurately 
two judgments, from which a third is derived, and that 
therefore no syllogistic conclusion can have more than 
two premisses, is nowhere expressly proved by Aristotle 
in the beginning of his treatise, though he refers to it 
later.! Now the deduction of a third judgment from two 
given judgments can only arise out of some bringing 
into connection of the concepts, which in these given 
judgments were as yet unconnected.? This is impossi- 
ble, except a mediation be effected between them by 
another concept connected with both of them.? Every 
syllogism must therefore necessarily contain three con- 
cepts, no more and no less,‘ and of these the intermediate 
is connected in the one premiss with the first and in 
the other with the third, in such a way as to bring out 


the connection between the 


pévey é€& avdynns ovpBalver TE 
ravra elvat, (Likewise Top. i. 1, 
100, a, 25, cf. Soph. El. c. 1, 165, 
a. 1.) Aeyw dé ‘Tq@ TavTA elvan’ vd 
5a Tatra cupBalvew, rd 5é dia 
raita oupBalvew’ rd undevds Efwher 
Spov wpoodey mpds Td yevéoOau 7d 
avaryKatoy, 

1 Anal. Pr. i. 25, 42, a, 32. 
As regards terminology, the pre- 
misses are generally called mpo- 
taces (Metaph. v. 2, 1013, b, 20: 
brobéoes ToD gupwepdoparos); the 
minor proposition in Hth. XM. vi. 
12, 1143, b, 3, vii. 5, 1147, b, 9= 
h érépa (or teAevtala) mpdracts ; 
the conclusion invariably = oup- 
wépaoua. In Anal. Pr. ii. 1, 53, 
a, 17 sqq., however, ouprépacpa 
stands for the subject of the con- 
clusion. 


first and third in the con- 


2 A principle which Aristotle 
does not state in this form, but 
which follows immediately from 
his definition of Judgment, if we 
apply it to the case before us. 

§ Cf. Anal. Pr. i. 23, b, 30 
sqq., but especially 41, a, 2. 

Anal. Pr.i.c.25,init. Ibid. 
42,b, 1sqq.on the number of con- 
ceptsin whole series of syllogisms. 
Of the three concepts of a syllo- 
gism (dpo., vid. supr. p. 219, n.1), 
that which occurs in both pre- 
misses is called péoos ; that which 
comprehends the latter is called 
the higher or greater (met{ov or Wpwe 
tov &xpov) ; that which is compre- 
hended by it, the lower or lesser 
(Aarroyv dipov or foxarov), Anal. 
Pr.i. 4,25,b, 35, 32, 26,a, 21,c. 38 
init.,and Anal, Pr. ii. 23, 68, b, 
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never occur in a single and rigorous chain of reason- 
ing.' We obtain, then, three Figures (aynuata) 
which together sum up the categorical syllogism. The 
so-called fourth figure of later logic? is ignored, and 
neither the hypothetical nor the disjunctive syllogisms 
are treated of as special forms in any way.® 

If we ask what syllogisms are possible in these three 
figures, it is to be observed that every syllogism must 
contain a universal, and must also contain an affirmative 
proposition ;‘* that the conclusion can only be universal 
when both the premisses are so;° and that in every 
syllogism at least one of the premisses must resemble 


' The proof of this cannot be 
well given here. 

2 Cf. ZBLLER, Ph. d. Gr. 
iii. a, 738, 2nd ed.: and consult 
especially PRANTL, Gesch. a. Log. 
i, 570 sq. 

® Whether this is a failing 
or, as PRANTL (Gesch. ad. Leg. i. 
296) thinks, an advantage of 
Aristotelian logic, it is not neces- 
sary here to inquire; but when that 
learned writer, a8 well as BIESE 
(Phil. d. Arist. i. 155), endeavours 
to find that Aristotelian account 
of hypothetical syllogisms, which 
others miss, in the remarks on 
supposition-syllogisms (ovAAoy- 
topol ef dwobdoews) at Anal. Pr. i. 
23, 40, b, 25, 41, a, 21 sqq. c. 29, 
45, b, 22, c. 44, he confounds two 
different things. Aristotle means 
by a ‘hypothetical syllogism’ 
that which begins with an un- 
proved supposition (cf. Waltz, 
on Anal. 40, b, 25). We under- 
stand by it that of which the 
major is a hypothetical judg- 
ment. And the two classes do 
not by any means necessarily 


coincide, for an unproved suppo- 
sition may be expressed in a 
categorical proposition, and con- 
versely a hypothetical proposi- 
tion may be fully demonstrable. 
The same statement, can, in fact, 
Without changing its meaning, 
be expressed both categorically 
and hypothetically. Our modern 
distinction of categorical and 
hypothetical propositions regards 
exclusively the form of the judg- 
ment, not the scientific certainty 
of the proposition. 

‘ Anal. Pr. i. 24 init.: &n re 
év Gwavrt [sc. ovAdAoyicug] Se) 
karnyopixdy twa Tay 8pwr elvat Kad 
Td Kadddrov brdpxev. The former 
is not further proved, as Aristotle 
supposes it to be clear from his 
preceding explanation of the 
syllogistic figures. By way of 
proving the second, he proceeds: 
tvev yap Tov KaddAou 4 ove tora 
avAdoytopds, } ob xpos TS Keipevoy, 
h 7d ek dpxijs airhoerat which will 
be explained in detail in what 
follows infra. 

5 Los. cit. 41. b, 23. 
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the conclusion, both as to its quality and also as to its 
modality.! Yet Aristotle has nowhere deduced these 
rules on general principles from the nature of the 
syllogistic method. They are merely generalisations 
from his observation of the various forms of syllogism 
themselves. This analysis, however, he carries out with 
very great care. He is not satisfied with proving the 
well-known moods for the three figures,? but he also 
investigates minutely the influence which the modality 
of the premisses in pure and in mixed syllogisms must 
exercise upon the conclusion and upon the whole 
syllogistic process. He regards the syllogisms of the 
first figure alone as perfect,’ because, according to his 
view, they alone immediately reveal the necessity of the 
syllogistic sequence. Both the others yield ‘imperfect.’ 
syllogisms, and require to be completed through the 
first. Their demonstrative value rests upon and is 
proved by the fact that they can be reduced to the 
first figure, either apagogically or by conversion.‘ ‘These 
syllogistic forms are of course employed in the reductio 
ad impossilile, as well as in ‘hypothetical’ arguments 
generally.° 


1 Loe. cit. 1. 27. 

2 For the first figure (to use 
the Scholastic designations) the 
moods: Barbara, Darii, Celarent, 
Ferio (Anal. Pr. i. 4); for the 
second: Cesare, Camestres, Fes- 
tino, Baroco (ibid. c. 5); for the 
third: Darapti, Felapton, Disa- 
mis, Datisi, Bocardo, Fresison 
(c. 6). 

% Anal. Pr. i. c. 8-23; cf. the 
discussion in n. 1 to p. 234, supra. 

4 See the sections cited, espe- 
cially c. 4 fin., c. 5 fin.,c. 6 fin., c. 


7, 29, a, 30, b, 1 sqq., c. 23, cf. c. 
1, 24, b, 22: réAeroy peév ody Kar@ 
gvAAoytopovy roy pnoevds BAAOU 
mpogdeduevoy mapa Ta ciAnpeva 
mpos Td pavivat Td avaykatov, TEAR 
5¢ toy mpocdeduevoy fH évds F 
mAeévey, & ~ore pev avayKaia 81a 
Tav vrokeméevwy Spwy ov phy 
elAnrrat dia mpordcewy. It is not 
necessary here to defend Ari- 
stotle's view. 

5 Ibid. c. 23, 41, a, 21 sqq.; 
cf. supra, p. 238, n. 1. 
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With equal fulness does Aristotle set forth rules 
for the proper treatment of these forms in scientific 
use, and the errors to be avoided. He shows in the 
first instance what kind of propositions are more 
difficult to prove but more easy to confute, and vice 
versa.!_ Next he provides rules for the discovery of the 
fitting premisses, having regard to the quality and 
quantity of the conclusion to be proved,” and in doing 
so he takes occasion to censure ? in passing the Platonic 
method of division. On this head he treats minutely 
of the rules and methods which must be observed in 
order to reduce the materials of proof so discovered to 
the exact syllogistic form.® Furthermore he discusses 
the capacity of syllogisms in relation to the compre- 
hension of their contents ;° the syllogisms giving true 
conclusions from false premisses ;’ the circulus in argu- 


1 Ibid. c. 26. 

2 Ibid. c. 27-29, here also 
(c. 29) with express application 
to apagogic and supposition- 
syllogisms. 

3’ To seek to define concepts 
by means of continuous divisions, 
he says (c. 31), is of no use; 
we have then to suppose the 
chief point that is to be proved. 
When it is a question of the 
concept of man as a (gov Oynroy, 
then, he says, from the proposi- 
tions ‘All living beings are 
either mortal or immortal; man 
is a living being,’ it would only 
follow that man is either mortal 
or immortal: that he is a (gov 
6ynrov is a mere postulate. Hence 
Aristotle says of division, that 
it is ofov aoGevhs [not valid] 
ovddoyioués. Similarly in Anal. 
Post.ii.5. Alsoin Part. An.i.2sq., 


VOL. I. 


the Platonic method is blamed 
because (contrary to the rule 
given at p. 216,n.1) it multiplies 
unnecessarily the intermediate 


divisions, introduces the same - 


thing under different genera, 
gives negative qualities, divides 
from all kinds of opposite points 
of view, &c.’ Cf. MEYER, Arist. 
Thierkunde, 71 sqq. 

* See ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 
523 sqq. 

5 Loe. cit. c. 32-46. 

§ Anal, Pr. ii. 1. 

” Ibid. c. 2 init. (cf. Top. viii. 
11 8q., 162, a, 9, b, 13): & &Andav 
bev oby ode Eort Wevdos avAdoyie- 
acOar, éx Wevdav 3’ torw bAnbés, 
wAv ov didtt GAN’ Bre" Tov yap did7t 
oun gor ex pevdav avaAdoyiopds 
(because false premisses give the 
ground itself, the didr:, falsely; 
cf. supra,p.173,n.2). Under what 
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follow him into these researches, although we un- 
doubtedly owe much to them in the application of the 
syllogistic method, and though they prove most clearly 
the care with which the great logician worked out 
its many-sided detail. 

The syllogistic system forms the foundation upon 
which Aristotle built the theory of Scientific Proof, 
which he set out in the second Analytics. All proof 
is syllogistic, but not every syllogism is proof. It is 
only the Scientific Syllogism which deserves this name.! 
Science consists in the cognition of causes, and the 
cause of a phenomenon is that from which it of necessity 
arises.? Proof, therefore, and apprehension by means of 
proof are only possible when something is explained 
from its original causes.* Nothing can be the subject 
of proof except that which is necessary. Proof is a 
conclusion from necessary premisses.4 That which is 
ordinarily (though not without exception) true can be 


321.—In the selection and se- 
quence of the different sections no 
strict order is observed, although 
related subjects are put together. 
On the division of the Prior Ana- 
lytics as a whole, see BRANDIS, p. 
204 sq., 219 sq. 

1 Anal. Post. i. 2,71, b, 18: 
awddekw 5 Aéyw audAdAoyiopoy 
émornpovixdy. And after giving 
the requisites for such an argu- 
ment, he adds: ovAdoyiopds pty 
yap ora: nal &vev rovrwy, awdderkis 
5 ok ora: ob yap woihoe ém- 
orhuny. 

2 Loc. cit. c. 2 init.: érlora- 
oOat St oldued’ Exacroy awAds .. . 
Stray thy 7° airlay oidpeba yvdonev 
5s’ hy rd mpaypd dori, Bri éxelvov 


aitla dor), nal ph evdéxer@a rovr’ 
&AAws éxew. Further references in 
support of this, supra, p. 163, n. 3. 

3 Ibid. 71, b, 19: ef rolvuy 
dort 7d erloracba: oloy eeuer, 
dvdynen Kal rhy dwodetinhy émt- 
orhuny € dAndav 7’ elvat nal epdrov 
kal dnécwyv [about this below] «al 
yvwpiuwrépwv nal mpotépwy rod 
ouprepdoparos’ ofrw yap toovrat 
kal ai &pxal oixeta: rod Semcvupevon. 
Lbid. line 29: altidre. . . def elvas 
[se. that from which a proof is 
deduced]... dr: rére émordpeda 
8ray Thy aitlay eiddpey. 

‘ IThid. c. 4 imit.: ewe 8 
adivaroy &AAws Exew oF early 
émiornun arrAGs, avayKatoy &y etn 
vo émiotynroy Td Kata Thy &wroseK- 
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included under matters of proof only in a limited sense.! 
On the other hand, the contingent cannot be proved— 
cannot even be known scientifically.2, And since neces- 
sary truth is that only which proceeds from the essence 
and the idea of the subject, while everything else is 
contingent, so it may be said that all proof relates to 
and is founded exclusively upon the essential character- 
istics of things, and that the concept of each thing 
is at once its starting-point and goal.2 The purer and 
more perfect the information, therefore, which any 
form of Proof secures to us concerning the conceptual 
nature and the causes of an object, the higher is 
the kind of knowledge which it warrants; and so, other 
things being equal, a universal proof ranks above a 
particular, a positive proof above a negative, a direct 
above an apagogic, one which enables us to know the 
cause above that which merely instructs us in the fact.4 


Tichy emorhuny. adwoseKtixh F 
eorly hy Exopev Te Exew arddekv- 
ef dvaynalwy ipa avAdoyiopés dori 
n awddegts. Cf. note 3 infra. 

1 Metaph. xi. 8, 1065, a, 4: 
émorhun wey yap waca ov del 
Bvros h ws em) rd woddb, rd Se 
cuuBeBnnds ey ovderépy rolrwy 
éoriv. Anal. Post. i. 30: ras yap 
ovAAoytopos 80 dvayKalwy F did 
Tav ws éxl rb woAvU mpordoewr - 
kal ei wey af wpordcets dvayKaiat, 
Kalrd cuumwépacua a&vaykaioy, ef 3° 
ws em rb wodd, Kal 7d cuprépacpa 
toovroy, Cf. p 168, n. 1. 

2 Anal. Post. i. 6, 75, a, 18, 
c. 30; cf. c. 8, c. 33, &c.; vid. 
supra, p. 164, n. 2. 
 § Ibid. c. 6 init.: ef oby eorly 
N dwodenriuch emothun e& dvary- 
kaiwy apxav (8 yap ericrara ov 
Suvardy BAAws Exew) Ta 5e Kal? 
aita imdpyovra avayxala ois 


mpdywaow . . . avepby Sri ex 
totolrayv Tivay dv efn 6 &rodercrinds 
guAdoytouds: Gray yap h obras 
irdpxer} Kara cupBeBnnds, ra 5é 
ocunBeBnkéra ovk dvayKnaia. Ibid. 
at the end: éwel 8 é& avdyxns 
imdpxet wep) Exacroy yévos Soa Kad’ 
aita irdpxet kal Exacrov, pavepdy 
Sri wept tav Kad’ ara trapydvrwv 
ai émtotnpovinal arodelters rad ex 
Tay towovTwy eioly, ra py yap 
cupBeBynkdra odk dvayKata, Sor’ 
ovK avdyn Td cupwépacua cidéva 
Sidri bwdpxe:, ovd' ef ded efn, ph 
Kal abrd 5é, ofoy of 8:4 onuelwy 
ovdAdAoyiopol. rd yap Kad’ abrd ob 
KaQ aitd emiothoera, ovde didre. 
ro 5é Sidri exloracba gar: 7d Sid 
tov aitlov éxloracéat, 5: aird &pa 
det Kal Td pécov TE tplr~ Kal Td 
wpatrov Te pécw trdpyew. Cf. 
p. 213, n. 6 supra. 
4 Anal. Post, i. 14, c. 24~27. 
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If we take demonstration as a whole, and consider the 
building up of a scientific system, it is an axiom that 
the knowledge of the universal must precede that of 
the particular.!| The same considerations lead up from 
another point of view to a principle which is deeply 
rooted in Aristotle’s whole way of thinking: that nothing 
can be demonstrated except from its own peculiar 
principles, and that it is inadmissible to borrow proofs 
from without. Demonstration, he thinks, should start 
from the essential characteristics of the object in 
question, and any properties which belong to another 
genus can only accidentally attach to it, seeing that 
they form no part of its concept.? All demonstration, 
consequently, hinges on the concept of the thing. Its 
problem consists in determining, not only the properties 
which attach to any object by virtue of the conception 
of it, but also the media by which they are attached to 
it. Its function is to deduce the particular from the 
universal, phenomena from their causes. 

Is this process of ‘mediation’ unending, or has it 
a necessary limit? Aristotle takes the latter alternative, 
from three points of view. 

1 Phys. iii. 1, 200, b, 24: 


Sekis, evdéxerar 7a abra elvac* 


borépa yap 7) wept rav idlwy Oewpla 
THs wept Tav Kowar éorly, 

2 Anal. Post. i. 7 init.: otk 
ipa éorww é& &AAou yévous werdBayra. 
Sei~ar, olov rd yewuerpixdy apiOun- 
Tif. Tpla yap éort ra ev Tais dro- 
Selteow, ey pevy 7d arodeckvipevoy 
To cupmépacpa’ rovro 8 écrl 7d 
imdpxov yever Tw) nad’ adrd, Sy 5e 
Ta dkidpara: &kidbpara 8’ doriy ef av 
[sc. af dwodelters eioly]. rplrov rd 
yévos Td droxeluevoy, ov Ta 1d0n Kad 
Ta Kal’ aitd cupBeBnxdra SnAot 7 
arddetis. @& dy pev obv h aad- 


ay 8¢ rd yévos Erepov, Sowep apiOun- 
TiKns kal yewperplas, obx ors Thy 
apiunrichy arddekiw epappdoa éml 
Ta Tos peyebert TuuBeBynKdTa .. . 
Gor’ hl awdas avdyun 7d abtd elvat 
yévos h wy, ef pérAdres H awdderkts 
peraBalvew, &AAws 8 Sri advvaroy, 
S7jAovs ex yap Tov abrov yévous 
avdynn Ta &xpa nal rd pera elvat. 
ei yap py Kal? abra, cupBeBnedra 
gorat, 8ih rovTo... ov« tort 
Settac.. . UAAN emorhuyn 7d érépas, 
GAN’ 4 Soa obrws Exe: mpds KAANAG 
aor elvat Odrepoy bwrd Odrepoy ; Cc, 
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conclusion, that in the last resort demonstration must 
start from propositions which, by reason of their 
immediate certainty, neither admit nor stand in need of 


proof. 


‘Many conclude from this, that 
no knowledge at all is possible; 
others, that everything can be 
proved.’ But he confutes both 
assertions. Of the former he 
says: of pey yap swobduern BA 
elva: 8Aws éxloracba, o «is 
Eereipoy dtiovow dvd-yeo Bas és obk 
ay émioraudvous ra Sorepa Bid Ta 
wpérepa, év uh dor: xpara, dp0es 
Aéyortes, Gdbvaroy yap Tra twreipa 
BseAGeiy. ef re Torayra: cal eioly 
apxal, rabras &yvéorous elva: &xo- 
Seltews ye ph obons abrar, Sxep 
gaoly elvar rd exloracba: pdvor: ei 
5 uh ors Ta xpw@ra eidévas, ob3t ra 
éx rotrwy elva: éxloracOa: axAkws 
ovdé xuplws, GAA’ eF iwoOécews, ei 
éxetva éorw. He admits that 
what is deduced would not be 
known if the principles (apya)) 
are not known, and that if me- 
diate knowledge, by way of proof, 
is the only knowledge, then there 
can be no knowledge of épyxal. 
Yet he himself in the same trea- 
tise denies this very thing at p. 
72, b, 18; cf. Metaph. iv. 4, 1006, 
a, 6: tors ydp adwadevcia 1d ph 
yryvécney, tlvwoy Bet (yreiy axd- 
Seti nad rlywv ob Set: Saws pty 
yap amdyrav adtvaroy axddeitiv 
elva:’ eis &meipoy yap ay Badl(o, 
Sore und? ofrws elvas axddekéiy. As 
to the second of the above pro- 
positions, Aristotle states it at 
p- 72, b, 16, in other words— 


wdytwvy elva: arddekiw oddéty 
xwAavev' évdéxer0a: yap Kind 
ylvecOar thy aGrddetw nad e€ 


&aAAfAwy—and then at ll. 25 sqq. 
of the same page he goes on to 


These ‘ principles’ 


of all proof? must possess 


refute it by reference to his 
earlier exposition on the suab-ect 
of ‘reasoning im a cirele” (de 
quo rv. supra. p. 242. n. 1). 

' Anal. Pest. c. 2,71, b. BD: 
dxdyxn xal rh» aroseuruchy én.- 
orhunvy €& GAnOsy 7 clva: am 
Epareyv nai autour cal yrepiuere- 
poy wal wporépey xal atriey tev 
ovrpepdoparos. . éx xporey ¥ 
avawodcintay, Sri coin émiarhoera: 
Bh Exar axd8eitw abrev [because 
otherwise if they were not &ars- 
Sescro: we could, likewise. only 
know them by proof]; 1d za, 
éxicrag@a: oy arésetis for: ph 
mara oupBeBnxds, Td Exew aréd- 
dektiy Cor. c. 3, 12, b, 18: Acts 
3é gayer obre xacay érisThup 


Spous yvepi(ouer. Cf. supra, p. 197, 
n. 6, and 210, n. 2, 179, n. 4, and 
210, n.2 fiz. Onthe other hand, 
the circumstance that a thing is 
always so is no reason for reject- 
ing proof by causes, for even the 
eternal may have its causes on 
which it is conditional ; see Gear. 
An. ii. 6, 742, b, 17 sqq. 

2 "Apxal, apyal awodeliews, dpya: 
ovdAdoyiorixal, &. &uerot, wpordeges 
tpecot, Anal. Post. 72, a, 7, 14, 
c. 10 init. (A€yo 8 dpxas dy ixhory 
yéves ravtas, &s Sri fort ph dy- 
déxera: Seitas) ; ii. 19, 99, b, 21, cf. 
p. 197, n.4; Gen. An. il. 6, 742, 
b, 29 sqq.; Metaph. v. 1, 1013, 
a, 14, iii. 1, 2, 995, b, 2, 796, 
b, 27, iv, 3, and also cf, Ind, 
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explicit problems, the true solation of which brings us 
to philosophic knowledge." 

It is true that neither this theory nor the actual 
practice of Amistotle can satisfy the stricter require- 
ments of modern science. 

Whether we consider his procedure in the working 
out from the observed facts of the laws and definitions 
of Science, or in the establishment of natural pheno- 
mena themselves, we must admit that it shows serious 
omissions and defects. Of Induction, for example, he 
says that it consists in the collection, from ail the 
instances of a given class, of a proposition which 
expresses as a universal law that which was true of all 
these particular cases.?_ In truth, Induction consists in 
inferring such a proposition from all the cases known to 
us; and in considering the principle on which the in- 
ductive method rests, the main point is to inquire how 
we are justified in concluding from all the cases knowns 
fo us, a law for all like cases. Aristotle can hardly be 
blamed for not raising exactly this question, since none 
of his successors succeeded in stating it clearly until 
Stuart Mill wrote his Logic; and even he could find no 
answer but an inadequate and self-contradictory theory. 
But it was an inevitable result of Aristotle’s position 
that his theory of Induction does not help us over the 
real difficulty, which is to ascertain how the correctness 
of an inductive proof can be assumed in spite of the 
fact that the range of experiences on which it rests is 
not complete. The fact is that Aristotle, as we have 


1 Metaph. iv. 2, 1004, b, 25: ? Cf. supra, p. 242, n. 6, and 
Lore 3& f Stadrextiuch weipaorixh wept p. 255, 
év h procogla yyworirh. 
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already indicated, has tried to fill up the gap by the 
invention of the ‘ proof from probability,’ and by the 
dialectical treatment of the azopla:. In the latter his 
acuteness and his scientific width of view are conspicuous 
throughout. But it cannot make up for a satisfactory 
and methodical comparison of observed facts, if only for 
the reason that the theories discussed are not themselves 
based on pure observation, but on the %ydofov—on 
views, that is, in which gflesses, inferences and fancies 
have, or at least may have, become mixed up with 
actual experience. Even where Aristotle is dealing 
with actual observation, he falls, in many respects, far 
short of the standard which we are accustomed to set 
to the scientific observer. As to the conditions of a 
trustworthy observation, or the methods to be applied 
for establishing the correctness of one’s own observations 
or controlling the accuracy of information given by 
others, we have only here and there a chance remark. 
As he is too little conscious of the part which a subjec- 
tive mental activity plays in all perception,! so it 
was natural that his method should not adequately 
provide for the subjective control of the errors of obser- 
vation. 

In his own work there is, on this side of it, much to 
criticise. It is true that he has brought together, 
especially in the zoological writings, an extraordinary 
volume of statements of fact, the overwhelming majority 
of which (so far as they can now be verified 7) have been 

' Cf. p. 210 and infra, ch.x. by this or that name, partly 
2 For this is not always pos- because not all the animals men- 


sible, partly because it is often tioned by Aristotle are sufficiently 
uncertain which animal is meant known to us. 
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high admiration by their extent and their accuracr-' 
T'o received accounts he so far takes a critical attitade 
that he is careful to correct many false views,” to direct 
attention to the untrustworthiness of some of his 
authorities,? and to attack even universally accepted 


myths.‘ 


Where he lacks adequate means of observa- 


tion, he is willing to reserve his judgment ; > where there 
might be a tendency to close an inquiry too precipi- 
tately, he gives us warning that we should first weigh 
all the objections suggested by the matter in hand 


before we decide.® 


In a word, he shows himself not 


only an untiring inquirer whose thirst’ for the know- 
ledge of all things great and small was never satisfied, 


' Besides the numberless items 
of information from the History 
of the Greek States, of Philosophy, 
of Poetry, and of Rhetoric, which 
the extant works contain, we 
may refer here to what is quoted 
to us from the Polétics and other 
lost works; de quo vide p. 101, 
n.1; 73,n. 1; 62,n. 5; 58, n. 1; 
103, n.1, and 104, n. 1. 

2 Thus in the cases named by 
EUCKEN (loc. cit. 124), Gen. An. 
iii. 5, 755, b, 7 sqq., 756, a, 2; 
ch. 6, 756, b, 13 sqq., 757, a, 2 sqq. ; 
iv. 1, 765, a, 16 sqq., 21 sqq.; 
HT, An. viii. 24, 605, a, 2 aq. 

3 Asin Hist. An. viii. 26, 606, 


évreruyfxayev. But, on the other 
hand, in c. 29, 37, 618, a, 18, 
620, b, 23, he appeals to eye- 
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should really advance beyond the form in which he 
stated them. In the then state of science it was 
already a great thing that observed facta shonld be 
collected in such vast masses and with such care. It 
was not to be expected that they should also be with 
the like care tested, or that his personal observations 
shoald be exactly discriminated from information other- 
wise received, and the value of the latter critically 
appraised. Many of the assertions which we find 
absurd, were probably taken by Aristotle from others 
in all good faith, and were not doubted by him, merely 
because the knowledge of nature which he possessed 
gave him no reason to think them impossible. When 
we are surprised by the rashness with which the Greeks 
often built hypotheses or theories upon facts whose 
falsity is obvious to us at first sight, we do not stop to 
think how utterly they were ignorant of all our aids to 
accurate observation, and how greatly this poverty of 
tools must have hindered every sort of helpful experi- 
ment. ‘To fix time without a watch, to compare degrees 
of heat without a thermometer, to observe the heavens 
without a telescope and the weather without a baro- 
meter—these and the like were the tasks which the 
natural philosophers of Greece had to set themselves. 
Where there is no basis for accuracy as to facts, the 
difficulties that attend the classification of phenomena, 
the discovery of natural laws, and the correction of 
hypothesis by experience are so vastly increased, that we 
cannot wonder if scientific inquiry rises but slowly and 
insecurely above the levels of prescientific fancy. The 
service which Aristotle nevertheless did for the world in 
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the collection of data, and the acuteness with which he 
strove to explain the facts he knew, cannot but be 
appreciated if we try to judge him by any standards 
that conform to the knowledge and the opportunities 
of his day. 

To enter into the details of Aristotle's Topics, or to 
examine his refutation of the Sophistic fallacies, are 
equally beyond our present scope. No wider view of 
his scientific principles is to be got from them, but only 
an application of them to a field beyond the limits of 
Science properly so called! But this is the proper 
place to touch upon his researches into Definition, 
which we find partly in the second Analytics, partly 
in the Topics? As the Concept forms the starting 
point of all scientific research, so we may say con- 
versely that a complete acquaintance with the Con- 
cept—which is Definition—is the goal toward which it 
strives. Knowledge is indeed nothing but insight into 
the grounds ‘of things, and in the concept this insight 
is summed up. The ‘what’ is the same as the ‘why.’ 
We apprehend the concept of the thing as som as we 
apprehend its causes.? So far, Definition has the same 
problem as Demonstration. In both we try t disowey 
the means by which the object has been beaght t be 
what it is Nevertheless, they do mt. with Arwersie 
entirely coincide. In the first place, it is Geag thae 
a sketch of both 288-315 gives Heyogr. ar tee tops 
on Aristotelian Lovie weKane isan & Sova. 
De notionis definitione, etc.. and ee ee ee 


Rassow, Arist. de notionis defini- - 
tione (cf. supra, p. 212, m 2); ar 2 
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evervthing which admits of demonstration does not 
equally admit of definition ; for negatives, particulars, 
and propositions predicating properties, can all be de- 
monstrated, whereas definition is always universal and 
affirmative, and is not concerned with mere properties 
but with the substantial essence only.! The converse 
is no less true—not everything that can be defined 
admits of demonstration, as may be seen at once 
from the fact that demonstrations must start from 
undemonstrable definitions. Indeed, it seems to be 
true in general, that the contents of a definition are 
andemonstrable by syllogisms: for demonstration pre 
supposes a knowledge of the essence of the object, while 
this is precisely what definition seeks. The one points 
out that a property belongs as predicate to a certain 
subject; the other does not concern itself with indi- 
vidnal properties, but with the essence itself. The one 
inquires for a ‘ that,’? the other for a ‘what’;‘ and 
in order to specify what anything is, we must first know 
that it is.5 Here, however, we must draw a distinction. 
The fact is that a definition cannot be derived throughs 
single syllogism. We cannot take that which is asserted 
in the definition of an object and use it as the predicate 
of a middle term in our major premiss, in order to attach 
it again in the conclusion to the object which was to 
be defined: for if, in such a process, we are dealing 
with not merely one or other of the properties, but 
with the whole concept of the object, then it must 


' Anal. Post. ii. 3. 3 87: 4 tor: Té8e Kara rested 
2 Ibid. 90, b, 18 sqq. (cf. odn ory. 
supra, p. 246 sqq.). Another ‘ Anal. Post. ibid. 90, b, # 
kindred reason is there given $qq. 5 cf. c. 7, 92, b, 12. 
also. & Ibid. c. 7, 92, b, 4. 
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follow that both major and minor premisses would be 
alike definitions —the one of the middle term and the 
other of the minor. A proper definition, however, cannot 
be applied to any other object except the one to be 
defined.! Consequently, in every definition, the subject 
and the predicate must be equal in comprehension and 
extension, so that the universal affirmative proposition 
which expresses the definition, must always be simply 
convertible. Therefore it follows that, by such a process 
as we have described, we should only be demonstrating the 
same by the same,’ and should get, not a real definition, 
but a verbal explanation.* 

Plato’s method of arriving at the idea by means of 
division is no better; for the division presupposes the 
concept. The same objection also applies to the 
method® of assuming a definition and proving its 
validity a posteriort by reference to individuals; for 
how can we feel certain that the hypothesis which we 
assumed, does really express the idea of the object, and 
not merely a number of particular marks ?® If, lastly, 
we endeavoured to bring definition within the province 


1 Vid. supra, p. 216 sqq. have to argue: ‘the concept of 
2 Anal. Post. ii. 4. As an that which is itself the cause of 


illustration he uses the definition 
of the soul as ‘a self-moving 
number.’ If we wished to estab- 
lish this by means of the syllog- 
ism: ‘everything that is itself 
the cause of life is a self-moving 
number; the soul is itself the 
cause of life, &c,’ this would be 
insufficient, for in this way we 
could only prove that the soul is 
a self-moving number, and not 
that its wkole essence, its concept, 
is contained in this definitign. 
In order to show this, we should 


life consists in its being a self- 
moving namber; the of 
the soul consists in its 
itself the cause of life.’ ke. 

> Anal. Post. ii. c. 7, 92, b, 
26 sqq.; cf. c. 10 init. iL 1. si, 
11; Top.i. 5 init.; Metaph. 
4, 1030, a, 14. 

* Vid. supra, yp. 245. 2. % 

5 Which ore of -ae  shilnes 
phers of that time “sr slew ant 
who) had likewie nate. 

' i. 4. mit an 


5, 
a 
vil. 
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of the epagogic process, we should be met with the 
dificalty that induction never brings us to a ‘ what, 
bat always to a ‘that.’' But although definition can 
neither be obtained by demonstration nor by induction, 
so long as they are separately used, yet Aristotle thinks 
it posmble to reach it by a union of the two. When 
experience m the first instance has taught us that 
certam characteristics appertain to an object, and we 
begin to search for their causes, or for the conception 
which links them to their subject, we are so establish- 
ing by demonstration the essence of the thing ;? and 
if we continue this process until the object is defined 
in all its aspects,? we at last obtain the concept of it. 
Although syllogistic demonstration, therefore, may be 
insufhicient to constitute a perfect definition, yet it helps 
us to find it,‘ and in this sense definition may be said 
to be under another form a demonstration of the 
essence.” This process is admissible in every case but 
that of things the being of which is not dependent on 
any causes outside themselves; and the conception of 


1 Lec.cit.c. 7, 92, a, 37 : Induc- 
tion shows that something in 
general is of such and such a kind, 
by proving that it is so in all par- 

ticular instances; but this is 
equivalent to proving merely a 
Sri Eoriy ¥ ovu Eoriy, not theri éort. 

3 Ibid. c. 8, 93, a, 14 sqq. 

3 It is necessary at this point 
to fill out the too short hints of 
Aristotle’s statement by reference 
to the argument cited at p. 216, 
n. 1 supra, from Anal. Post. ii, 
13. 

4 Anal. Post. ii. 8 fin. :' ova- 
Aoytopds pty rou ri dori od yiverat 


ous’ dawddeckis, SHAov wévror 81d ovA- 
Acyiopod Ka) 8.’ dwodeizees - Ser’ 
otr’ &vev awodelEews Ear: yrava th 
vl dori ob dori alrioy Ade, ob’ 
Eorw axddekis avrov. 

5 Thid. c. 10, 94, a, 11: toew 
Epa dpiopds cfs uty Adyos ree ef 
doriy dvawddeuros, els 32 ov 
pos Tov tl dort, wrdce: & 
vis dwodeltews, rplros St ras ree eh 
dorw drodeltcws cunwépacua: tht 
fuller explanation of which is. 
given above. That definitions d. 
the latter. kind do not 
Aristotle tells us in De As, 
vid. supra, p. 178, * 
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these can only be postalated as immedistely certain, or 
elucidated by induction.' 

From these researches into the nature and coadi- 
tions of Definition we obtain some nmportant rules as 
to the method by which in practice if 1s arrived at. 
Since the essential nature of an object? can only be 
defined genetically by the mdication of its causes, Defi- 
nition must embrace those distinctive characteristics 
by which the object is actually made to be what it is. 
It must, by Aristotle’s rule, be got at by means of that 
which is prior and more known; nor must these 
principles be such as are prior in our knowledge, but 
such as are prior and more known im themselves. It 
is allowable to prefer the former only in the case of 
scholars who are incompetent to understand the latter ; 
but in such a case they get nothing which really eluci- 
dates the essence of the object. This rule, indeed. 
follows from the axiom that Definition consists of the 
genus and the specific differences: for the genns is 

1 Anal. Post. ii. c. 9: forse 8é pbvew 1d vi dors qouwm xpos 
Tay pev Erepéy ti altiov, tev & elyas apds 7d Ocapgea: Tas asrins 
ob tori. Sore BhAov Sri wal trew tiv cunPchychren rast ebotans ... 
at dort ra pty Eueca wal dpyal dAAd cal évdwadg Th ovpSicigesre 
eiowv, & xa) elya: xai ri dorw iwe- ounfiddAAcTa: péye pipes spas TO 
OdoOa: Set ) BAXor tpirer pareee ei8éva: 7d ri dora : for a definition 
worjoa:. Cf. preceding note is only correct when it i 
Anal. Post. ibid. 94, a, 9: fsb cae all the cupScPuaéra (ic. the aff 


éuéowy Spopds Odors dor) tos +l abrd cupfcPaabra, the exsential 


dorw dvardSexros. Metapk. ix. properties; rid. p.214, n. 3 suprs) 
6, 1048, a. 35: 3%Aoy 8° én) sév of anobject. On immediate know- 


DO 
An. i. 1, 103, b, 1 leas Oot * Top.vi.4; cf. p.306,n. 2eupre. 
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prior and more certain than its contents, and the 
differentiz are prior to the species which they mark 
off. Inversely we obtain the same result: for if 
Definition consists in specifying the aggregate deter- 
mining characteristics by which the object is conditioned 
in its essential nature, it must include the genus and 
the differentis, for these are simply the scientific 
expression of those causes which in their coincidence 
produce the object.2, But these, in their turn, are 
definitely related to one another in an order of supe- 
riority and inferiority. The genus is narrowed by the 
first of the differentiating marks; then the species so 
produced is further narrowed by the second, and so on. 
It is not, therefore, a matter of indifference in what 
order the separate properties shall follow in any de 
finition.? A definition, in fact, implies not a mere 
enumeration of the essential marks,‘ but also the 
completeness®> and the proper sequence of them.‘ 
Bearing this in mind, it will be found that in the 


descent from universals to 


' Loe. cit. 141, b, 28; cf. supra, 
p. 215, n. 1, 216, n. 1. 

2 This follows from the pas- 
sages cited supra, p. 173, n. 2, 
compared with pp. 215, n. 1,244, 
n. 3. By reason of this con- 
nection Zopics vi. 5 sq., imme- 
diately after the remarks on the 
mpérepa «al yvwpydrepa, gives 
rules for the correct determina- 
tion of the definition by yévos 
and 8:agopal. 

* Anal. Post. ii. 13, 96, b, 30; 
cf. 97, a, 23 sqq. 

‘Td é€vy trp rl dort xarnyop- 
otueva, al rot yévous Siapopal. It 
is obvious that only such things 


particulars the practice of 


can occur in the definition; ef. 
p. 217 sqq., Anal. Post. ii. 13, 96, 
b, 1 sqq., i. 23, 84, a, 13., Top. vi. 
6; and other passages WAITz on 
Categ. 2, a, 20. 

It has been already remarked 
on p. 246, that the number of 
intermediate grades must be a 
limited one. Cf. also Anal. Pest. 
li. 12, 95, b, 13 sqq. 

& Anal. Post. ii. 13, 97, a, 38: 
eis 3¢ 7d xatacKevd (ew Spey Ssh vie 
Biaipéveay tpiay det eroxd(ecte, 
Tov AaBeiy rd katryopetpers & 
te tl dort, nal raira rd d 
aparoy 2} Sevrepoy, nal Ses rabve 
wdyra, 
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progressive division is our surest method, while a corre- 
spondingly gradual building up of concepts is equally 
proper to the upward process towards the universal. 
And thus Plato’s method, though Aristotle could not 
accept it as a satisfactory process for deducing definitions. 
was yet recognised and further worked out by him as a 
means to their discovery.” 

Supposing, then, that we have defined and surveyed 
the whole field of the knowledge of concepts on this 
method, we shall obtain a system of ideas such as Pisto 
looked for,? carrying us in an unbroken line from the 
Summa Genera through all the termediate members 
down to the lowest species. And since srcientific 


deduction must consist in the specification of causes, 
and since each specific difference in the upward seale 
implies the introduction of a new cause. and every 


added cause creates a corresponding differentia, it 
results that our logical structure must exactly corre- 


spond with the actual sequence and concatenation of 
causes. Plato never undertook actually to set forth that 
derivation of everything knowable oat of unity, which 
he saw ahead as the end and goal of science. Arisecele 


» Aristotle includes both,with- the object to be divided - 
out farther separating them, im lastly (to which Plate demand 
the concept of Division. For less attention), that it shoaid 
this he gives full rules in teak not proceed by means of deduced 
Pust. ii. 13, 96, b, 15-97, b, or contingent ditferences, but : 
25; Top. vi. 5, 6; Part. Anion. the essential ones. Cf oF 
are oie Plato (ZELLER, note. preceding 
Ph. 4. Gr. pt. i p. 524 2 
he also considers that the mia ae arther rules, oomsained 
important thing is that the di- Opies — 
vision should be eontinuo a iene che wrebe crumerates 
should omit no intexmediste mistakes made im 
grade, and should totally ezixas mitted ere 


aaalOEzET bh - 


why the scaemees ax: ek al oe EF OS ee -e- 
class of actza! =xeaes: ee EO ET ors 
knowledge winctt apiece Er Of 7 2 Te 2 


among the scemces we Im om Wort = i eeere oc 
first prmapies—ore - Ses Asso ee 
expect it te G=wany it supe Ca ee 
principle of bar. “mn De oor © sme om = 


Anin., Anal. Pri. i 44, 51. x. = 
and Pike. ii.6 gn. Yeaivwir ioe 
cannot be deduced fram ars se? Sree @ me Tree: 
other thing (the bighes: prn- ii ; ae 


taph. ix. 6 (vid. sup.p. 29x15: x + 
xii. 4, 1070, b, 16 sqq., and Pisa. 
i. 7,191,a, 7. This is the aceoum: 
given by TRENDELESBURBG ix 

Mest. Beitr.i. 151 sqq. ‘ Ama 
logy ’ is of special importance 1, 
Aristotle in his study of Nararai 
History; see thereon ia/ra, and 


cf. MEYER, Arist. Thicrkundz, 


334 sqq. . 
1 Anal. Post. i. 28 init.: pia 
8 emorhuny early h eves yéevevs . . . 
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purpose of ‘categories is not to describe things by their 
actual qualities, nor vet to set forth the general con- 
ceptions which are needful for this purpose. They are 
confined to pointing out the different sides which may 


be kept in view in any such description. 


In Aristotle's 


intention, they are meant to give us, not real con- 
ceptions, but only the framework into which all real 
conceptions are to be set, whether they are confined to 
one division of the framework or extend to several.! 


dpe: and évreAcyelg, with the dis- 
tinction of truth and falsity, as 
matters to be superadded to the 
distinctions expressed by the 
categories ( Metaph. v. 7, 1017, a, 
7, 22, 31, 35, vi. 2 init, ix. 10 
init.. c. 1, 1045, b, 32, xiv. 3, 
1089, a, 26; De An. i. 1, 402, a, 22, 
cf. TRENDELENBURG, Gesch. der 
Categoricenlehre, ut supra, p. 157 
8qq.; BONIT2, wt supra, p. 19 
8q.), but themselves running 
through the various categories 
indifferently (Phys. iii. 1, 200, b, 
26; Metaph. ix. 10 init.: rd 3é 
war’ Sévapuir xa) eyépyesay Tourer). 
Aristotle does not tell us why 
they cannot be reckoned among 
the categories; but the reason 
seems to be that indicated above, 
viz. that these ideas do not merely 
relate, like those of substance, 
quality, &c., to the formal cha- 
racter and the formal differences 
of that which falls under them, 
but designate definite real rela- 
tions of actual being. 

1 Thus also BRANDIS, ii. b, 
394 sqq. On the other hand TREN- 
DELENBURG, ibid. 162 sq. ex- 
plains the absence of ‘ Possibility 
and Actuality’ from the cate- 
gories by saying that the latter 
are ‘separated predicates,’ whilst 


the former is ‘no real predicate.’ 
It seems, however, that precisely 
the opposite is the case. The 
categories are not themselves di- 
rectly taken as predicates, but 
only as designating the place of 
certain predicates in the scale; 
whereas the distinction of Possi- 
ble and Actual is based on real 
and definite facts, the contrast 
between the different conditions 
of development in individual 
things, and the opposition in the 
universe as a whole between the 
corporeal and the spiritual. The 
one kind of distinction is only an 
abstract, metaphysical expression 
of theother. But it is not possi- 
ble entirely to agree with Bonits 
when he says on p. 18, 21, that 
the categories ‘ are only meant to 
render possible a survey of what 
is contained in the empirical 
data,’ and hence that ‘ such con- 
cepts are excluded as_ extend 
beyond the comprehension of 
empirical data, to any kind of 
explanation of them.’ For the 
concept of Motion is given by 
experience just as much as that 
of Action and Passion, and the 
concept of Substance is as vala- 
able for ‘explaining the data’ as 
that of form and matter, or of 
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Of the completeness of this framework, Aristotle is 
convinced,! but he nowhere tells us how he came to set 


actuality and possibility —Nor 
does it seem possible to say with 
BRENTANO (loc, cit. p.82 sq.), that 
the categories are ‘real concepts,’ 
if by this we are to understand 
such concepts as designate the 
common object-matter of a series 
of experiences, such as are the 
concepts of weight, extension, 
thought, &c. For those very 
categories which are most fre- 
quently and universally applied— 
substance, quantity, quality, re- 
lation, action, and passion— 
designate merely formal relations, 
and hence are adapted to cover 
and apply to a content of the 
most diverse character; and 
though this is not so absolutely 
true of others—such as voi, wore, 
or xeio8a:—that peculiarity only 
proves that Aristotle was not able 
strictly to carry out through 
them all the point of view with 
which he started his category- 
scheme asa whole. BRENTANO 
himself, at p. 131 sq., admits 
that ‘ the distinction of the cate- 
gories is not a real distinction.’ 

1 PRANTL, Gesch. d. Log. i.204 
sqq., denies that Aristotle adopted 
any absolutely fixed number of 
categories; but it is clear, not 
only from the enumerations given 
at p. 274,n.2 and p. 282, n. 3, 
but also from many other expres- 
sions, that he did. Thus we have 
in Soph. El. c. 22, init.: éwelwep 
ExXouey Ta yérn TaV KaTnyopiay— 
namely, the ten enumerated in 
Top. i. 9, to which at c. 4, 166, b, 
14, after mentioning 1} (rabrd), 
mov, woody, Towvv, wdoxov, dia- 
xeluevoy (really only a kind of 
woidy, the diddeots: see Categ. c. 


8, 10, a, 35 sqq. Metaph. v. 20), 
he refers back with the words: 
kal rdaAAa 8 ds Sufpyra: epdrepoy. 
De An. i. 1, 402, a, 24: wérepoy 
7éd€ tT: xa) obala 4 woiby 4 woody 2 
kal vis BAAN rev di:aipebeicay 
xarnyopiav, Ibid. c. 5, 410, a, 14: 
onualve: yap rd pey rdde Ti Td Be 
woody 4 wody 4 Kal Tiva BAAny Trev 
SiaipeOero@y Karnyopiayv. Anal. 
Pri. i. 37: 1d B twrdpyew dd 
T@de . . . TOTavraxas Anmwréoy 
doaxas al rarnyoplu sufpnyra.. 
Metaph. xii. 1, 1069, a, 20: xperoy 
n ovola, elra 1rd rowdy, elra 1d 
woody; vi. 2, 1026, a, 36: ra 
oXhpara ris Kxarnyoplas, ofoy rd 
pev 7), Td Se wordy, 7d 3t rocdy, 7d 
3& wov, rd 5¢ wort, nal ef Tt BAAO 
onualves rov rpdxoy rodroy; vii. 4, 
1030, a, 18: wal yap rd ri éorw 
éva ev Tpdwov ocnuaives rhy odalay 
kal rd ré8€ Ti, BAAoy 5t Exacroy 
TaY KaTnyopouLévwy, woody, wotdy 
kal 80a &AAa roiavtTa; xii. 4, 1070, 
a, 33: it is a question of, rérepov 
€repa: 4 ai abral dpxal croxeia 
Tav obota@y Kal rey apéds Tt, Kal Kal? 
éxdorny 8¢ Trav Karnyopiay dpolws. 
Likewise in Metaph., vii. 9, 1034, 
b, 9, xiv. 2, 1089, a, 7; Phys. iii. 
1, 200, b, 26, after mentioning 
some of the categories, he refers 
to the rest with a mere ‘al 
&AAa Kkarryopla:,’ as to something 
well known, and in Anal. Post. 
i. 22, 83, b, 12, a, 21, the impossi- 
bility of an infinitely extended 
argument is proved by the asser- 
tion that the number of categories 
is limited to those there named. 
The completeness of Aristotle's 
list of categories is also sup- 
posed by the proof referred to 
at the end of p. 276, n, 2, that: 
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reduced to supposing that he obtained them empirically, 
by putting together the main points of view from which 
the data of experience can be practically treated. It is 
true that a certain logical progress is to be found 


among them. 
Thing. Next in order to 


&c.) as by adjectives; ‘action 
and passion’ as well by substan- 
tives (pags, wdOos, &c.) as by 
verbs ; ‘time’ not only by adverbs 
but also by adjectives (x6:(ds, 
Sevrepaios, &c.) ; very many sub- 
stantives designate no substance 
(Categ. c. 5, 4,a, 14, 21); and 
for ‘relation’ a corresponding 

atical form cannot be 
ound.—BRENTANO, loc. cit. p. 
148 sqq., also seeks to defend the 
Aristotelian categories against 
the charge of having no scientific 
derivation and suggests another 
scheme. He believes that in 
arranging them Aristotle first dis- 
tinguished ‘substance’ from 
‘accidents, and, among the 
latter, distinguished the absolute 
from the relative ; and that he 
went on to divide the former 
into (1) inkerences (material = 
woody, and formal = roidy); (2) 
affections (xo<ivy and xdoxey, to 
which, at onetime, Aristotle added 
Exew) ; (3) external circumstances 
(wed and sore, and, for a time, 
axeioOa:). The question is not, 
however, whether it is possible to 
bring the ten categories into 
some logical scheme (for that 
could be done with any series, 
unless it were merely put to- 
gether at haphazard), but whe- 
ther Aristotle arrived at them by 
means of a logical deduction. 
And against any such supposition 


We begin with the Substantial—the 


this, he deals with Quali- 


there are two facts: first, that 
Aristotle in speaking of the cate- 
gories, never indicates such a 
deduction, and next, that none 
can be found into which they 
naturally fit. Even in Bren- 
tano’s ingenious scheme, this is 
not the case. If the ten cate- 
gories had come about in the 
way he suggests, they would 
have been enumerated by Ari- 
stotle in a corresponding order. 
Instead of that, the xpés i, 
which, according to Brentano, 
should come last, stands in the 
middle in every enumeration (see 
p.274, n. 1 and p.282, n.3), andits 
regular place (the only exception 
being Phys. v. 1) is immediately 
after the ‘inherences. After 
it, again, the ‘ affections’ do not 
follow (as they should according 
to Brentano’s order), but the 
‘external circumstances.’ Nor is 
the distinction of inherences and 
affections itself Aristotelian.—So 
far asa logical disposition of the 
categories ex post facto is con- 
cerned, ZELLER gives on p. 288 
infra, that which he prefers, 
although he does not believe that 
Aristotle arrived at his list of 
categories by any method in 
which he had in his mind before- 
hand either that or any other 
logical scheme into which they 
were to fit. 
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An inquiry, therefore, into Substance,or Being as such, 
must be the starting-point in the investigation of the 
Actual. 


2. The First Philosophy as the Science of Being. 


As Science in general has for its task the investiga- 
tion of the grounds of things,’ so the highest Science 
must be that which refers to the last and most universal 
of the grounds of things. For this gives us the most 
comprehensive knowledge, everything else being con- 
prehended under the most universal. It gives us the 
knowledge which is most difficult to attain, as the most 
universal principles are the furthest removed from 
sense experience. It gives us the surest knowledge, 
since it has to do with the most simple concepts and 
principles. It gives us the most instructive knowledge, 
because it points out the highest grounds, and all 
instruction is a setting forth of the grounds of things. 
It gives us that knowledge which is most truly an end 
to itself, in that it 1s concerned with the highest object 
of knowledge. It gives us that which dominates all 
other knowledge, for it establishes that end to which 
all knowledge serves.” But any knowledge which is to 


' Vide supra, p. 163 sqq. For 
this we may especially cite 
Metaph. i. 1, where, with refer. 
ence to prevailing views as to 
wisdom, it is shown (981, b, 30) 
that 5 pey Euweipos tay Stroavody 
exdéytwv alobnow elvat done? copa- 
repos, 5 8¢ rexvirns trav eumelpwr, 
xeiporéxvov 8 dpxiréxtrwy, al 5t 
Oewpnrixal Tey woinTiK@y MaAAov. 
Hence: 8r: pey ob 7 codla wepl 
Tivas aitias Kal apxyds éorw emi- 
oThun, djaAoyv. 


2 Metaph. i. 2, where the above 
is thus summed up (982, b, 0: & 
andytwy oby Tay elpnuéveoy éxi ry 
airhy émothuny wlrre: 1d (yr0b- 
pevoy Svoua [copla]: Set yap ratty 
Tav np&rwy apxeyv Kal airiny elva 
Oewpyntixhy. Cf. iii. 2, 996, b, 8 
sqq. Eth. N. vi.7. Metaph.vi.l; 
1026, a, 21: Thy ryuerdry 
[emorhuny] Set wep) +d rysdraror 
yévos elvat. al wey ody Cewpyrixal 
Tav BrAAwy emornpay alperdrepat. 
airn 3¢ rey Oewpnricay. 
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set forth the ultimate grounds of things must clearly 
include all actuality, for these ultimate grounds are 
simply those which explain Being as such.' Other 
sciences, such as Physics and Mathematics, may limit 
themselves to a particular sphere, the conception of 
which they take no further. The science of the ultimate 
grounds of things must go through the whole world of 
things, and must take them back, not to finite principles, 
but to their eternal causes, and, in the last resort, to 
that which is unmoved and incorporeal, from which 
proceeds all movement and formation in the corporeal 
world.? This science is the First Philosophy, which 


1 Metaph. iv. 1: torw éx- 
oripn tis h Oecpe? rd by ft by Kal 7d 
tobry iwdpxovra K20 aitd. airy 3 
dorly ovdepid trav ev péper Acyo- 
pbvovnairh: obdeuia-yap ray BAAwY 
émicwowe: «20ddA0v wept Tov byros 
fi dy, GAAG pepas adrov Tt droreus~ 
preva: wept rovrov Oexpotat 1d 
oupBeBnnds ... ewe 5t ras Apxas 
wal ras axpordras airlas (nrovper, 
SHAoy ds dbceds rivos abras 
&vayxaioy elvat nal airhy,. . . 51d 
Kal hpi rot tyros 7) by ras wpwras 
airlas Anrréov. Cf. note 2 and 
supra, ch. iv. passim. 

2 See the previous note, and 
see also Aetaph.vi.1: ai apxal 
wal ra alria (nreira: ray iyrwv, 
BiHAov 32 Sr: ff dvra. Every science 
has to do wi:h certain principles 
and causes. dGAAd wacat abrat 
[larpich, padyparich, Kc.) wept & 
vi Kal yivos Ts wepiypayduevar wepl 
tobrov mpayparevoyvrat, AA’ obx) 
wep) Svros awa odd2 Fj By, ob5t rod 
al éorw ovBéva Adyoy Totovrrat: 
GAA’ dx rotrov al pev aicbhoe 
woihracas aro djAoy, ai 3 bwd0ectv 
AaBovoa rd rl éutw oftw Ta Kal 


aird bxdpxovra rq yéver wep) 8 iow 
drodexxviovcw 4 E&vayxaérepov 3) 
pakaxwrepoy. . . . duolws 5é ovd' 
ei toriy Huh eori Td yévos wepld 
mpayyatevovrar ovdty Adyouat 51a 
Td ris auras elva: Siavolas ré re rf 
dor: SjAov woteiy kal ei Eoriy. So 
it is with Physics and Mathe- 
matics, the former being con- 
cerned with that which is moved 
and in which the Form is not 
separated from the Matter, the 
latter being at the best concerned 
with that which is abstracted 
from Matter and Movement, but 
which does not exist of itself as 
immaterial and unmoved (cf. p. 
183, n. 3): ef 8 ri dori aldiov Ka 
axiynrov kal xwpicrdy, pavepdy bri 
Oewpntinns To yvevat. oF pévrot 
guoikijs ye ... ovdé padnparings, 
GAAQ wporépas audoiv. ‘The object 
of this science is the ywpiord kal 
auclynra: avdynn 5 wdyvta wey Td 
atria dldia elvat, uddrrora 8 Tatra: 
Taira yap alria Trois pavepois Tas 
Oelwy. In them, if anywhere, 7d 
Geiov must be sought; with them 
stands or falls the possibility of 
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that this science must needs resume in itself the content 
of all other sciences, is removed in Aristotle’s mind by 
the distinction he draws between the different senses of 
Being. As Philosophy in general has to do with 
Essential Being, so there will be as many sections of 
Philosophy as there are kinds of Essential Being.! As 
Being determinate is distinguished from Being in 
general, so is the First Philosophy as the universal 
science distinguished from the special sciences. It 
deals with the particular also, not in its particularity, 
but asa form of Being. It abstracts from the peculiar- 
ties whereby a particular thing distinguishes itself from 
others, in order to have regard to that only in it which 
appertains to all Being.? The objection that Substance 
itself must needs be treated in other ways than that 


ox Suwvipws.... 7d wey yap Sri 
otolas ivra A€yerat, Ta 8’ Sri wdOn 
ovalas, Ta 8 Sri dds ets ovalay, 4 
pOopal } orephoes } wotdrynres 3) 
wointiKa } yevynrixa otalas, } Trav 
xpos Thy ovclay AEyouévwy, hrovTwy 
twos anxopdcets } ovalas * 51d Kal rd 
Bd by elvas uh dy dapev. Theconsid- 
eration of One also belongs to 
this science, forthe éy and the oy 
are (ibid. 1003, b, 22) ratrdy Ka) 
Ma vows Te Grodovbeiv, Sowep 
apxn wal airwv, GAd’ obx as éEvh 
Asyq@ SnAovdmeva 
Ott Kal Ta bvTa pias OewpHoa F 
byta, wayraxov 5¢ Kuplws Tov 
xpwrov ) emiorhun wal é ob ra 
bAAa. Hptynra Kal 60 8 Adéyorra:. ei 
obv tour’ éorly 7 ovala, TaY OvaLt@Y 
by Séo: ras apxas nal tas airlas 
éxew Tov pirdaopoy. .. . 51d Kal Tod 
bvTos Soa ely Oewpioa pias dorw 
emiothuns Te yever Th TE €f3n ToV 
eijav. Further, 1004, a, 9 sqq. 


. d7A0v_ oby. 


25, b, 27 sqq. 

' Metaph. iv. 2, 1004, a, 2, 
&c. 
? Metaph. iv. 2, 1004, a, 9 594: 
Since the concepts of the One 
and the Many, of Identity and 
Distinction, &c., relate to one 
and the same object, therefore 
one and the same science must 
deal with them; 1004, b, 5: 
exe) ody Tou évds F ty nal row dyres 
f by Tatra Kab’? abrd dors wd, 
GAN’ obx H &piOuod 4 -ypapypal d xi. 
SjAov ws éxelyns ris ewioripys 
tl dort yuwploa cal rd cupPePyxtr 
airots. As the mathematical 
and physical properties of things 
form a special province, ofrw 
Te bvTt GF by Fore rive Ya, Kel 
Tar’ dott wep) Gy row dirocdgw 
emioxepacba: TaANOes. Tbid. 1005, 
a, 8. This is further illustrated 
in xi. 3, 1061, a, 28 sqq. 
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which proceeds by deducing ite essential attributes would 
not trouble Aristotle,' since the same thing would be true 
of the fundamental conceptions of any science what- 
ever. To the question whether the First Philosophy 
would also deal with the general principles of scientific 
procedure, Aristotle answers in the affirmative, inas- 
much as these principles themselves relate to Being in 
general rather than to any particular class of Being. 
In fact, he proceeds immediately to a detailed investi- 
gation of the law of Contradiction and the Excluded 
Middle, which by reason of its relation to Methodology 
has been already discussed at p. 251. By Aristotle, 
however, these inquiries are in the present connection 
treated ontologically, as giving knowledge of the actual, 
for which reason he includes them in his First Philo- 
sophy.? 


3. The Fundamental Questions of Metaphysics and 
their Treatment by earlier Philosophers. 


The forerunners of Aristotle had left him a series of 
problems in the way of metaphysical inquiry for which 
he found it necessary to obtain a new solution. The 
most important of these, to the answering of which the 
fundamental ideas of his system are immediately 
directed, were the following : 

1. First of all, how are we to think of the actual ? 
Is there nothing but corporeal existence, as the pre- 
Socratic natural philosophy assumed? Or is there, 
beside and above that, something uncorporeal, as 

' It is nowhere expressty answered in the Metaphysics. 
2 Metaph. iv. 3. 
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Anaxagoras, the Megarians and Plato said? Are the 
altimate grounds of things of the nature of matter 
only, or is form to be distinguished from matter as a 
peculiar and a higher principle ? 

2. Connected with this is the question of the rela- 
tion of the Individual to the Universal. What is that 
which is essential and in the last resort actual? Is it 
the individual things or the universal ideas, or is there 
perhaps in truth only one universal Being? The first 
was the common view which had lately come out, bluntly 
enough, in the Nominalism of Antisthenes ; the second 
was the theory of Plato; the third that of Parmenides 
and of Eucleides after him. 

3. Seeing that unity of being and manifold existence 
are both given in experience, how can we hold these 
two together in thought? Can the One be at the same 
time a manifold, including in itself a number of parts 
and qualities? Can the Many come together in an 
actual unity? These questions also were variously 
answered. Parmenides and Zeno had denied that the 
two ideas could be reconciled, and had therefore 
declared the manifold to be a delusion, while the 
Sophists used the assumption of the manifold for their 
theory of argument, as Antisthenes for his theory of 
knowledge.! The Physicists of the Atomic and 
Empedoclean schools limited the relation between the 
Many and the One to that of an external and mechanical 
juxtaposition of parts. The Pythagoreans found in 
number, and Plato, with keener philosophic insight, in 
his Ideas, a means of combining a multitude of different 


' See ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. pt. 1, pp. 985 etc. 
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determinations of being in an inner unity, while the 
corresponding relation in sensible things explained 
itself, according to Plato, by impact. 

4, Equally different were the views held as to the 
passing of the one into another—that is, as to the theory 
of Change and Becoming. How can being become 
not-being, or not-being being? How can anything 
come to be or cease to be? How is movement possible, 
or change? Such were the questions that Parmenides 
and Zeno had asked in doubt, and the Megarians and 
the Sophists had repeated their questionings. The like 
difficulties drove Empedocles and Anaxagoras, Leuc- 
ippus and Democritus to explain the coming to be and 
ceasing -to be of all things by the combinations and 
separations of unchangeable matter. Plato himself so 
far agreed with them that he confined change to the — 
sphere of appearances, and excepted from it all that 
was truly actual. 

Aristotle has all these questions clearly in view. 
To the first two problems related most! of the dzopiat 
with which he opens his great work on Metaphysics, 
after the introductory discussions of the first book. Are 
sensible things the only essential being, or is there 
besides them some other ? Is the ‘ other’ of one kind, or 
is it manifold like the Ideas and mathematical entities 
of Plato?? The limitation of Being to sensible things 
is contradicted by the series of arguments on which Plato 
had already based his Ideal Theory: such as, that the 


! With the exception of those 2 Metaph. iii. 2, 997, a, 34 sqq. 
just mentioned, which are con- (xi. 1, 1059, a, 38, c. 2, 1060, b, 
cerned with the office of the First 23), iii. 6, viii. 2. 

Philosophy in general. 
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particular things of sense, passing and indistinct as 
they are, can be no object of knowledge ;' and that all 
the world of sense, as passing, presupposes an eternal— 
as moved, presupposes an unmoved—as formed, presup- 
poses a forming cause.? These Platonic assumptions, 
however, as we presently find, are beset by all manner 
of difficulties. The problem returns in the form of the 
question * whether the ultimate grounds of things are 
to be sought for in their genera, or in their constituent 
parts—the latter being the basis of their material 
conditions, the other the basis of their formal deter- 
minations.4 For either view plausible arguments may 
be adduced. On the one hand there is the analogy of 
corporeal things, whose constituent parts we name when 
we have to explain their character. On the other 
hand there are the conditions of knowledge, which we 
attain to by a process of determination through concepts 
in the assignment of genera and species. And as 
between these again there arises immediately the ques- 
tion, whether the highest genera or the lowest species 
ought to be treated as the true principia. The former 
would be universal, including all individual existence as 
an ultimate principle should do. The latter would be 
determinate conceptions, and out of such only could the 
individual in its peculiarity of character be obtained. 
' Metaph. vii. 15, 1039, b, 27; _b, 21). 

iv. 5, 1009, a, 36, 1010, a, 3, cf. i. * Vide supra, ch. v. 

6, 987, a, 34; xiii. 9, 1086, a, 37, 5 Metaph. iii. 998, b, 14 sqq. 
; (xi. 1, 1059, b, 34). Among the 
2 Ibid. iii. 4, 999, b, 3 sqq. varied and often intricate forms 
* WMetaph. iii. 3: wérepov det of Aristotle’s dialectic, it is only 
Ta yévn orotxeia kal dpxas broAau- possible to state here the leading 


Bdvew } wardov ef dv evurapyévrwy line of reasoning. 
éotly Exacrov mp@roy (xi. 1, 1059, 


’ 
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On the like considerations rests the other difficulty, to 
which Aristotle rightly gives special prominence '—the 
question whether it is only individual things that are ac- 
tual, or whether the universal of the genera be actualalso.? 
The former theory seems untenable because the sphere 
of individual existences is unlimited and of that which 
is unlimited no knowledge is possible, and since all 
knowledge in any case is of universals. The latter is 
open to all the objections which lie against tbe theory 
of a universal existing independently, or the Ideal 
Theory of Plato.2 An application of this question to a 
particular case is contained in the further inquiry, 
whether the conceptions of the One and of Being denote 
enything substantial or are only predicates for some 
subject of a different nature. Those who accept 
universals at all (e.g. Number) as in any way sub- 
stantial, must affirm the first proposition; but the 
opposite opinion is not only supported by the analogy 
of the whole world of concrete things, but also by the 
argument that you cannot treat the One as substance 
without denying, as did Parmenides, the existence of 


1 Metaph. iii. 4 init. c. 6 fin. 
(cf. vii. 13 sq.), xiii. 6, xi. 2 init, 
ibid. 1060, b, 19. In the first 
passage this Apory is called the 
nao ey xaderwrdrn kal dvaykatoTarn 
Gewpijica; similarly in xiii. 10, 
1086, a, 10; and we shall find 
later on, that its importance and 
Gifficulty rest not merely on the 
opposition of Aristotle to Plato, 
but also on the intrinsic contra- 
diction involved in the founda- 
tions of his own system. 

2 That this Apory coincides 
with that adduced on p. 298, 
Aristotle himself asserts in 


Metaph. iii. 4, 999, b, 1: ef pev 
ovv undey éort mapa Ta Kad’ Exacta, 
ovdéy by efn vontdy GAAQ wavra 
aig8nra, and hence he here again 
adduces the reasons, which were 
there mentioned. 

8 Metaph. iii. 4, c. 6, 1003, a, 
5, cf. p. 161, 4. Only another 
expression for the above is the 
question (iii. 4, 999, b, 24, xi. 2 


Jin.), whether the dpxa} are efSer 


éy or apiOug Ev: 7d yap apibug ey 
H 7d Kadexacrov Adyew dSiapeper 
odbty (999, b, 33 cf. c. 6, 1002, b, 
30). 
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the Many. a: such.' To the same head belongs the 
question whether Numbers and Figures are Substances 
or ne, and to this also opposite answers are possible. 
For as the qualities of bodies are mere predicates from 
which we distinguish the bodies themselves as_ their 
substrata, und as these bodies presuppose, as their 
elements, the surface, the line, the point, and unity, it 
would seem that surface and unity must be as sub- 
stantial as body is; while on the other hand these have 
not any existence for themselves but only in corporeal 
things, and they do not come to be and cease to be, as 
Substances do.? Yet another difficulty which leads back 
to the relation of the individual to the Universal is this. 
The princtpia must on the one hand, as it seems, be of 
a potential character, since possibility precedes actuality : 
on the other hand, they must be actual, since otherwise 
Being would be merely accidental. Individual things, 
indeed, do actually exist : whereas the universal concept, 
except in so far as it has found for itself a place in 
individual entities, exists only potentially. And finally, 
if there be besides the corporeal, an uncorporeal, and 
beside the changing, an eternal, the final question must 
be whether both ot these have the same principia‘ or 
not. If we say Yes, it seems impossible to explain the 
difference between them. If we say No, then we must 
! Metaph. iii. 4, 1001, a, 8 


sqq., and, referring to this, x. 2, 
xi J, 10859, b, 27, c. 2, 1060, 


of the Pythagorean and Platonic 
doctrines. 

3 Tbid. iii. 6, 1002, b, 32 cf. 
a, BoNITZ and SOHWEGLER on this 


36. 
2 Metaph. iii. 5 (cf. xi. 2, 1060, 


b, 12 sqq., and on p. 1002, b, 32: 
viii. 5 init. c. 3, 1043, b, 15). We 
shall meet with further objec- 
tions to this view in the criticism 


passage. . 
‘ As Plato supposed, in fall 


accordance with Aristotle’s view. 
Cf. ZELLER, Ph. @. Gr. pt. i. p. 628 
sq. 805 sq. 
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decide whether the principia of the changeable are 
themselves changeable or unchangeable. If they be 
changing, then we must go back to deeper principia, 
with which the same dilemma will recur. If they be 
unchangeable, then we have to explain how it can be 
that out of the unchanging, in one case the changeable, 
in another the unchangeable, arises.'! The like dif- 
ficulty, in truth, applies to all the different classes of 
Being. How, for example, is it pessible that things 
which fall under wholly different categories, such as 
those of Substance and Relation, can lead back to 
principles that are one and the same ?? 

The other questions stated above —those relating to 
the unity of the manifold, and the possibility of change— 
were clearly present to Aristotle's mind, and he sought 
in the first principles of his Metaphysics to find a solu- 
tion for them. The combination of the manifold into 
unity, concerns him chiefly as leading up to the inquiry 
how the genus and the differentia can be one in con- 
ception ;* though he recognises that the same question 
may be raised in all cases where things of a different 
nature are combined.‘ Aristotle’s answer, in all such 


1 Metaph. iii. 4, 1000, a 3 
sqq. (xi. 2, 1060, a, 27). 

? Ibid. xii. 4. Aristotle 
answers (ibid. 1070, b. 17) that 
the final grounds of things are 
only analogically the same for 
all. 
? This question also occurs in 
Anal. Post. ii. 6, 92, a, 29. In 
De Interpr. c. 5, 17, a, 13, it is 
proposed, discussed more faliy 
in Metaph. vii. 12, again touchet 
upon in viii. 3, 1043, b, 4 sqq., 


1044, a. 5, and settled in the 
manner state] in the text by viii. 
6. 

* Thos with regard to num- 
bers ( Metaph. viii. 3, 1044, a, 2. 
c. 6 init.), and to the relation 
betweer, soul and berly (e 6. 
1645, 6,11; De An. ii. 1, 412, b. 
6 sey, ): but ala in many other 
casin: cf. Mefaph. siii. 6, 1045, 
2: wziros 6 avrss AGyos bm 
warty, 10. 
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cases, as will be seen, is in its essence one and the 
same. It is based upon the relation of the possible 
and the actual—of Matter and Form.' The problems 
of Becoming and Change are of still greater importance 
for the Aristotelian system. If a thing comes to be, 
does it arise out of being or out of not-being? If a 
thing ceases to be, does it become something, or nothing ? 
Does change mean the becoming of opposite out of 
opposite, or of the same out of the same? ‘The one 
seems to be impossible—because nothing can come out 
of nothing, nor. can anything return to nothing, nor 
take on it the qualities of its opposite (e.g. warmth the 
qualities of cold). ‘The other alternative is equally 
impossible, because it is absurd that anything should at 
a definite time come to be that which it already is.2 A 
similar case is the analogous problem whether those 
things which act upon each other are likes or opposites.? 
In all these questions, difficulties are brought to light 
which are soluble only by a careful inquiry into the 
first principles of philosophy. 


1 Cf. Phys. i. 2 fin, where this question coincides with the 


Lycophron and others are blamed 
for running into difficulties by 
the inference that one must at 
the same time he many: domwep 
oun évdexduevoy tavrov ev te Kal 
mWoAAd elvat, mh Tavrixelueva 5é- 
tors yap Td &y Kal duvduer ral 
évreAexelg, 

2 Cf. Phys. i. 6, 189, a, 22, c. 
7, 190, b, 30, c. 8 init. ibid. 191, 
b, 10 sqq., Gen. et Corr. i. 3 init. 
ibid. 317, b, 20 sqq. Afetaph. xii. 
1 fin. 

3 See Gen. et Corr.i.7; Phys. 
i. 6, 189, a, 22, c. 7, 190, b, 29, 
c. 8 191, a, 34. To Aristotle 


other, as to Change, since that 
which acts corresponds with 
that which suffers: dor avdynn 
To mac xo eis Td Woody weraBdAAELy 
(Gen. et Corr. i. 7, 324, a, 9). 
Hence it is true that, on the one 
hand, things which are not op- 
posed cannot act upon one 
another: od« égiorna: yap AAnA| 
THs ploews Boa wit’ evaytla pir’ 
e& evayrlwy éorl (ibid. p. 323, b, 
28); but on the other hand, 
neither can absolute opposites : 
tn’ GAAhAwY yap mdoxew Tavayria 
adivarov (Phys. i. 7, 190, b, 33). 
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The contributions which his forerunners had made 
towards their solution, did not in any way satisfy Ari- 
stotle.! He takes exception to most of the pre-Socratic 
philosophies primarily because of their materialism, 
which made it impossible for them to reach out to the 
first principles of the incorporeal;? and he further 
objects that they practically took no account of ideal 
and final causes.’ 

The earlier Ionic school is criticised by him because 
of the difficulties which beset every one of their pre- 
suppositions,’ because of their tendency to overlook the 
moving cause,° and because of the superficial way in 
which they erected an arbitrarily chosen element into 
the universal basis of things, whereas the sensible 
qualities and changes of bodies are conditioned by the 
opposition of different elements.® 

The same criticism holds for Heraclitus, in so far as 
he agrees with the Ionic school in assigning a material 
element as the basis.’ To his peculiar doctrine as to 
the flux of all things and the meeting of opposites, 
Aristotle has other objections. He thinks that the 
doctrine of the flux is on the one hand not accurately 
thought out, while on the other hand it overlooks the 


! For what follows cf. StRUM- 
PELL, Gesch. d. theor. Phil. d. 
Gr. 157-184; BRANDIS, ii. b, 2, 
p. 589 sqq. Aristotle’s criticism 
of earlier philosophers is here dealt 
with onlyin so far as it concerns 
their fundamental doctrines. 

2 Metaph. i. 8 init. cf. iv. 5, 
1009, a, 36, 1010, a, 1. 

3 Metaph. i. 7, 988, a, 34 sqq. 
b, 28, Gen. et Corr. ii. 9, 335, b, 
32 sqq., Gen. An. v. 1, 778, b, 7. 


4 See De Calo, iii. 5, Metaph. 
i. 8, 988, b, 29 sqq. 

5 Metaph. i. 8, 988, b, 26; Gen. 
et Corr. ii. 9, 335, b, 24. 

¢ Gen. et Corr. ii. 1, 329, a, 
8; De Celo, iii. 5, 304, b, 11, cf. 
ibid. i. 3, 270, a, 14; Phys. i. 7, 
190, a, 13 sqq. iii. 5, 205, a, 4. 

7 Aristotle, indeed, generally 
puts him along with Thales, 
Anaximenes, &c.; see ZELLER, 
Ph. a. Gr. pt. i, 585, 1. 
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fact that every change presupposes a substratum ; that 
under alterations of matter, the form maintains itself ; 
that it is not all kinds of change which could go on 
ad infinitum; and that from the changeableness of 
earthly things we ought not to draw any conclusion as 
to the universe as a whole.' The theory of the unity 
of opposites he dismisses by the argument that Hera- 
clitus is in conflict with the Law of Contradiction.? 

The objections to Empedocles cover various points 
of detail regarding his natural philosophy which cannot 
be gone into here, but they reach also to the funda- 
mentals of his system. His assumptions as to the 
immutability of the original matter are held to involve 
the impossibility of qualitative change, of the passage of 
the elements into one another as seen in experience, and 
of their combination into unity in the derivative forms 
of matter, and also of the doctrines, upheld by Empe- 
docles himself, as to the quantitative identity of the 
elements and their co-existence in ‘the Sphere.’? 
Aristotle also objects that the derivation of these ele- 
ments is not shown, and that they are not carried back 
to the original divisions of material being,’ which are 
only incompletely presented in the definite kinds of 
matter known to us as fire, water, &c.5 He remarks 
that the opposition of heavy and light is not explained 

1 Metaph. iv. 5, 1010, a, 15 gives a detailed refutation of the 
sqq.; Phys. viii. 3, 253,b, 9sqq. atomistic reduction (by EMPE- 

2 See ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. i. DOCLES) of dAAolwars to Exxpiors. 
600 sq., and 483, 1. ‘ The opposites ‘warm and 

3 Metaph. i. 8, 989, a, 22-30; cold, &c., on which Aristotle 
Gen. et Corr. ii. 1, 329, b, 1, c. bases his own theory of the ele- 
7, 334, a, 18, 26, c. 6 init. ibid. ments. 


i. 1, 314, b, 10, 315, a, 3, c. 8, 325, 5 Gen. et Corr. i. 8, 325, b, 19, 
b, 16. In De Cal, iii. 7 init, he ii. 3, 330, b, 21. 
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at all,! and that in the theory of the pores and efluxes 
an explanation of the mutual influence of bodies is 
put forward which would logically lead to absolute 
Atomism.? The two ‘causes of motion’ in the Empe- 
doclean system he considers not to be properly deduced 
from first principles nor to be sufficiently distinguished, 
since Love not only unites but also divides, and Hate not 
only divides but also unites ;* and he remarks that since 
no laws of their working are laid down, an inordinate 
scope is left, in the fashioning of the world, to Chance.‘ 
He holds the assumption of alternating states of the 
world to be arbitrary and untenable,’ and the theory of the 
composition of the soul out of the elements to be beset 
with difficulties of all kinds.6 Finally, Aristotle believes 
that the philosophy of Empedocles would lead in the end 
to a sensationalism which would makeall truth uncertain.’ 

The criticisms on the Atomic theory are of a similar 
kind. Aristotle admits that the theory has a very 
plausible basis. If wo start from the Eleatic presup- 
positions, and if we desire nevertheless to save the ideas 
of the manifold and of movement, then an Atomic 
theory is the most convenient way of escape. So if we 
think it an impossibility to suppose bodies to be actually 
divisible ad infinitum, the only alternative seems to lie 
in the assumption of indivisible atoms as their ultimate 


1 De Celo, iv. 2, 309, a, 19. Part. An. i. 1, 640, a, 19; Phys. 
2 Gen. et Corr. i. 8; cf. viii. 1, 252, a, 4. 
ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. parti. 6365, 5 Phys. viii. 1,251, b, 28 sqq.: 
3. De Celo, i. 10, 280, a, 11; Metaph. 
3 See ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. pt.i. iii. 4, 1000, b, 12. 
698, 2, and Metaph. iii. 8, 986, § De An. i. 5, 409, b, 23-410, 
a, 25. b, 27; Metaph. iii. 4, 1000, b, 3. 
* Gen. ct Corr. ii. 6, 333, b, 2 7 Metaph. iv. 5. 1009, b, 12; 
sqq. (cf. ZELLER, ibid. 703,1); cf. ZELLER, ibid. 727, 1. 
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constituents.' Aristotle, however, neither admits these 
Eleatic presuppositions, nor does he concede that the 
division of bodies can ever reach its limit,? or that the 
coming’ of definite things into being could be treated 
as a combination of minima, or their passing out of 
existence as a resolution into atoms.’ Rather does he 
hold that indivisible bodies are impossible, since every 
fixed quantity can be divided into fixed quantities, which 
again must be divisible.* He says that atoms which are 
neither qualitatively distinguished nor capable of acting 
on each other could not explain the different qualities 
and the interaction of bodies or the passage of the 
elements into one another or the processes of becoming 
and change.® ‘The theory that the atoms are infinite in 
number and kind is also rejected, because the pheno- 
mena can be explained without this hypothesis, since all 
differences of quality or of form are reducible to cer- 
tain fundamental types, and since the situation and 
movement of the elements in nature are also limited 
by number; and it is Aristotle's view that a limited 
number of original entities is always to be preferred to 
an infinity of them, because the limited is better than 
the limitless.6 The assumption of empty space, so far 


1 Gen. et Corr. i. 8, 324, b, 35 
sqq. c. 2, 316, a, 13 sqq.; cf. 
ZELLER, ibid. 764 sqq. 

2 Gen. et Corr. i. 2, 317, a, 1 
sqq. But Aristotle expresses 
himself more exactly on this 
point, though without explicit 
reference to the Atomic theory, 
in Phys. iii. 6 sq. 

3 Gen. et Corr. i. 2, 317, a, 
17 sqq. 


* Phys. vi.l; De Ceelo, iii. 4, 
303, a, 20. 

5 Gen. et Corr.i. 8, 325, b, 34 
sqq. c. 9, 327,a, 14; De Calo, iii. 
4, 303, a, 24; ibid. c. 7, c. 8, 306, 
a, 22 sqq. We shall have more 
to say on this subject later. 

® De Calo, iii. 4, 303,.a, 17 sqq. 
29 sqq. b, 4; cf. Phys. i. 4 fin. 
Vili. 6, 259, a, 8 
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from being necessary! to explain phenomena such as 
those of movement, would rather be inconsistent with 
the characteristic movement of bodies and the dif- 
ferences of weight, for in a vacuum nothing could have 
any particular place towards which it would tend, and 
everything would necessarily move with equal quick- 
ness.?- He finds that movement and its different kinds 
are, in the Atomic Philosophy, simply presupposed, and 
not deduced from first principles. He objects that the 
school completely overlooks the teleology of nature, 
and that instead of giving us any principles on which 
phenomena rest, it refers us to an unsolved necessity, 
or to the assertion that in fact things have always been 
as they are‘ There are further polemical passages, 
which can only here be mentioned in passing: against 
the theory of an infinite number of co-existent worlds ; * 
against Democritus’ explanation of sense-perception ; ® 
against his doctrine concerning the soul,’ and his 
acceptance of sensory appearance as truth.° 

The natural philosophy of Anaxagoras is so closely 
connected with the physics of the Atomists and Empe- 


1 Phys. iv. 7-9, cf. c. 6. More 
on this later. 

2 Phys. iv. 8, 214, b, 28 sqq.; 
De Celo,i. 7, 275, b, 29, 277, a, 
33 sqq. ii. 13, 294, b. 30, iii. 2, 
300, b, 8. With regard to the 
theory of Weight held by Demo- 
critus, see further De Cwlo, iv. 2, 
6; as to the influence of Ari- 
stotle’s attack upon the changes 
which Epicurus made in the 
atomic theory, see ZELLER, Ph. 
d. Gr, pt. iii. a, 378. 

$ Metaph. xii, 6, 1071, b, 31. 


* See ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. pt. 
i. 788 sqq., and Gen. An. v. 8 vers. 


Jin., where Aristotle’s criticism of 


the mechanical explanation of 
nature by Democritus, is very 
similar to Plato’s criticism in the 
Phedo of that proposed by 
Anaxagoras. 

5 De Calo, i.8; see ZELLER, 
ibid. 797, 2. 

6 De Sensu, c. 4, 442, a, 29. 

7 De An. i. 3, 406, b, 15, cf. c. 
2, 403, b. 29, 405, a, &. 

8 ZELLER, ibid. 822. 
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docles that it is open for the most part to the same 
objections. The infinite number of his primary bodies is 
not only needless, inasmuch as a small number would do 
equally well, but it is also mistaken inasmuch as it would 
make all knowledge of things impossible. Again, since 
the primary differences of kinds of matter are limited in 
number, so must be the primary bodies also. Since all 
bodies have a natural magnitude, their constituent 
parts (the so-called opovouep7) cannot be of indefinite 
size; and since all bodies are limited, there cannot be 
in each thing, as Anaxagoras was logically obliged to 
hold, constituents belonging to the infinitely various 
kinds of matter.! Further, if primary matter is to be 
looked for in the simplest bodies, few of the opotopepy 
could be considered as primary matter.?. Anaxagoras 
recognises the existence of change in things, but the doc- 
trine of the unchangeability of their constituent parts is 
inconsistent with that admission. The continuity of 
bodies is negated by the infinite number of their consti- 
tuents,® in spite of Anaxagoras’s weak attack upon the 
theory of empty space.‘ Aristotle finds that Anaxagoras 
is as little able to account for differences of weight as was 
Empedocles.- The original mingling of all kinds of 
matter, as Anaxagoras states it, would be unthinkable ; ® 


the latter part of ch. viii. in/ra. 
4 Phys. iv. 6, 213, a, 22. 
5 De Celo, iv. 2, 309, a, 19. 


1 Phys. i. 4, 187, b, 7 sqq; 
De Calo, iii. 4. Fora further 
remark as to the infinite in space, 


see Phys. iii. 5, 208, b, 1. 

2 De Calo, iii. 4, 302, b, 14. 

8 Gen. et Corr. i. 1; Phys. 
iii. 4, 203, a, 19. Further objec- 
tions of a similar kind, but not 
especially directed against Anax- 
agoras, will be dealt with in 


6 Besides the physical objec- 
tions which are raised against it 
in Metaph. i. 8, Gen. et Corr. i. 
10, 327, b, 19, Aristotle asserts 
both of this statement and of the 
corresponding one (that, at all 
times, everything is in evety- 
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but if it were more correctly stated it would lead to the 
substitution of ‘ matter’ (conceived of as one and with- 
out qualities) for the infinite variety of primary bodies 
which Anaxagoras assumed.! The theory, common to 
him and others, of a beginning of movement among 
matter, after infinitely continued rest, would contradict 
the regularity of the order of nature.? Aristotle freely 
recognises the advance made when Anaxagoras formu- 
lated the doctrine of universal mind, but he considers 
it to be still unsatisfactory, inasmuch as, on the one 
hand, it did not bear fruit in the explanation of nature, 
and, on the other hand, as applied even to man, it mis- 
conceived the distinction between the spirit and the 
soul.3 

With regard to the Eleatics (among whom he takes 
little account of Xenophanes and Melissus),‘ Aristotle’s 
first point is that their philosophy contains no basis for 
any explanation of phenomena.’ Their primary axioms 
he takes to be vitiated by grave obscurities; they talk 
of ‘the unity of being’ without keeping distinct the 
different meanings of unity; and thus they attribute to 
being such qualities as negate in turn its unconditional 
unity (e.g. limit in Parmenides, and limitlessness in 
Melissus). They do not understand that every proposi- 
tion involves the duality of subject and predicate, of 


thing), that it destroys the Phys.i. 2, 185, a, 10, i. 3 init., 
principle of contradiction. See and De Cuwlo, ii. 13, 204, a, 21; 


ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 911. on the other hand Parmenides is 
' Metaph. i. 8, 989, a, 30. always treated with respect. 
2 Phys. viii. 1, 252, a, 10 sqq. 5 Metaph. i. 5, 986, b, 10 sqq.; 


% See ZELLER, ibid. 887, 4, Phys. i. 2,184, b, 25; De Calo, 
893, 2; De An. i. 2, 404, b, 1, iii. 1, 298, b, 14; Gen. et Corr. i. 
405, a, 13. 8, 325, a, 17; cf. SEXT. Math. x, 

* Metaph. i. 5, 986, b, 26; 46, 
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thing and quality, so that we cannot even say that 
‘Being is’ without distinguishing between Being as 
substance and the Being we attribute to it as quality — 
which latter, if there were only one Being, would 
necessarily be something other than Being, i.e. not- 
being.' The Eleatics assert the unity of Being and 
deny not-being, whereas in fact ‘ Being’ is only a com- 
mon predicate of all things, and ‘ Not-being’ is perfectly 
thinkable as the negation of some definite kind of being 
(e.g. not large, &c.).2 They attack the divisibility of 
Being, and yet at the same time describe it as extended 
in space.? They deny all ‘ Becoming,’ and therefore 
the multiplicity of things, on the ground that every 
process of becoming must start either from Being or 
from Not-being, and both hypotheses are untenable. 
They overlook a third possibility, which not only 
makes Becoming conceivable, but is the sole expres- 
sion of any actual process of becoming—namely, that 
anything becomes what it is, not out of absolute Not- 
being, but out of that which is relatively not-being.‘ 
Aristotle holds that Zeno’s polemic against move- 
ment rests upon similar misconceptions, inasmuch 
as he treated space and time not as fixed but as 
discrete quantities, and argued on the assumption 


1 This is the essential point 
of the complicated dialectical 
discussion in Phys. i. 2, 105, a, 
20-c. 3 vers. fin. On the second 
half of these discussions (c. 3), 
cf. PLATO, Parm. 142, B sq., 
Soph. 244, B sqq.; and see 
ZELLER, ibid. p. 562 sq. 

2 Phys. i. 3, 187, a, 3; cf. 
ZELLER, ibid, 563 sq. 


8 Metaph. iii. 4, 1001, b, 7; cf. 
ZELLER, ibid. 541. 

* Phys. i. 8, cf. Metaph. xiv. 
2,1009, a, 26sqq. (The point will 
be treated more in detail in ch. 
Vill. infra.) On the other hand, 
the Eleatic hypothesis is an- 
swered in Gen. ct Corr.i. 8, 325, 
a, 13 merely by a reference to 
the opposed facts of experience. 
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that they consisted of an infinite number of actual 
subdivisions, whereas in fact they merely include poten- 
tially in themselves all possible subdivisions.’ Still 
less importance does he attach to the arguments used 
by Melissus to prove that Being is limitless and motion- 
less.2 How can it be supposed that ‘All is One,’ 
unless we are prepared to ignore all the differences of 
things, and to represent even contradictory opposites 
as one and the same?? Here also Aristotle finds 
unproved assumptions as to the principles of things, and 
an absolute failure to solve the weightiest questions of 
philosophy. 

Neither does he find a solution among the Pytha- 
goreans, who attempted a philosophy of nature, although 
their principles made movement and change, which are 
the basis of all natural processes, inconceivable.4 They 
proposed to explain the corporeal by referring it to 
number. Yet how can that which is extended in space 
be derivable from numbers, or how can weight arise out 
of that which is neither light nor heavy?® How, in 
fine, can the qualities of things be so derived at all ?® 
What is the meaning of saying that in the formation of 
the world, the One, as corporeal size, was ‘the centre 
which drew unto itself portions of the limitless’ ?? 


1 Phys. vi. 9, c. 2, 233, a, 21; 
cf. ZELLER, ibid. 545 sqq. 

2 Phys. i.3 init.; cf. ZELLER, 
ibid. 554, 3. 

3 Phys. i, 2, 185, b, 19 sqq. 

4 Metaph. i. 8, 989, b, 29 sqq. 

5 Metaph. i. 8, 99V, a, 12 sqq. 
iii. 4, 1001, b, 17, xiii. 8, 1083, b, 
8 sqq. xiv. 3, 1090, a, 30; De 
Cala, iii. 1 fin. 


6 Metaph. xiv. 5, 1092, b, 15. 
Tite passage refers to Platonics 
and Pythagoreanstogether. Other 
remarks, which refer immediately 
to Plato and his school, but also 
apply to the Pythagoreans, need 
not be here cited. 

7 Metaph. xiii. 6, 1080, b, 16, 
xiv. 3, 1091, a, 13; cf. ZELLER, 
ibid, 381 sq. 349, 4. 
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Again, where things different in character are explained 
by one and the same number, are we to distinguish 
between different classes of numbers by reason of the 
differences of the things they signify, or are we to deny 
the variety of these things by reason of the likeness of 
the numbers that denote them?! How, again, can 
universal conceptions such as the One and the Infinite 
be of the nature of substance?? Finally, if we pro- 
ceed to inquire as to the way in which the Pythagoreans 
applied their theory of numbers, we come upon singular 
superficiality and caprice.? The theory of number itself 
is very incompletely worked out,‘ and there are numer- 
ous untenable positions in their theory of physics which 
Aristotle marks with censure.° 
Not only the earlier schools of Natural Philosophy, but 
also the later systems called, in Aristotle’s view, for fun- 
damental reconsideration. Only one of the later schools 
can be specially dealt with here, because in this con- 
nection there is no account to be taken of the Sophists. 
What they taught was to Aristotle’s mind only a mock 
wisdom, which dealt in the contingent, the unessential, 
and the unreal. His task in regard to them was, not 


' Metaph. i. 8, 990, a, 18 (cf. 
ZELLER, ibid. 362, 1), vii. 11. 
1036, b, 17 cf. xiv. 6, 1093, a, 1, 10. 

2 With regard to Being and 
the One, this view is explained 
(against Plato and the Pytha- 
goreans) in Metaph. iii. 4, 1001, 
a, 9, 27 cf. x. 2; and it is there 
especially remarked that the 
assertion of the substantiality 
of the One would destroy the 
plurality of things. As to the 
&retpoy cf. Phys. iii. 5, and also 
c. 4, 203, a, 1. 


3 Metaph. i. 5, 986, a, 6, 987, 
a, 19. 

* See ZELLER, ibid. 367, 2. 

5 Such as the ‘ Antichthon’ 
(ZELLER, ibid. 383, 4°, the har- 
mony of the spheres (De Cela, ii. 
9), a theory about time (Phys. 
iv. 10, 218, a, 33, cf. ZELLEX, 
ibid. 406, 3 sq.), and certain 
views as to the soul (De An. i. 2. 
404, a, 16, c. 3 fin. cf. Anal. Post. 
ii. 11, 94, b, 32). 

6 See ZELLER, idid. 968. 
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to establish any metaphysical propositions, but to 
combat the scepticism which brought all manner of 
truth into question, and to prove the untenable nature 
of their sophisms.! The services rendered by Socrates 
to philosophy are by no means minimised by Aristotle, 
although at the same time he emphasises the limitation 
of Socrates’ achievement to the sphere of ethics, and 
observes that in this connection Socrates did not esta- 
blish any metaphysical basis.2, Of the lesser Socratic 
schools Aristotle criticised only the Megarians, for their 
assertions about the relation of the possible and the 
actual,? and the Cynics, in regard to their theory of 
knowledge and ethics.‘ 

' The attention which Aristotle pays, however, to 
Plato and the Platonic school is as thoroughgoing as 
his treatment of the other Socratics is slight. His own 
system grew directly out of that of Plato. He was com- 
pelled, therefore,> to distinguish his views from those of 
Plato exhaustively, and to set out the arguments which 
led him to go beyond the Platonic school. Thus it is 


1 The former in Metaph. iv. 
5, cf. c. 4, 1007, b, 20, x. 1, 1053, 
a, 35, xi. 6 init. ; the latter in the 
treatise on the fallacies, 

2 Cfe the passages cited, 
ZELLER, ibid. at pp. 94, 2, and 
1143 ‘That even the Ethics of 
Socrates are one-sided, is shown 
by Aristotle in #th. Nie. iii. 7, 
1113, b, 14 sq. c. 11, 1116, b, 3 
sqq. 1117, a, 9, vi. 13, 1114, b, 
17 sqq. 

* Metaph. ix.3 (cf. ZELLER, 
ibid, 220, 1). Aristotle here con- 
futes the Megarian principle, that 
‘the merely possible is actual, by 


proving that it would not only 
destroy all motion and change, 
but also all possession of skill or 
power: one who does not now 
hear would be deaf; one who is 
not actually building would be 
no architect. 

* The former are spoken of in 
Metaph. v. 29, 1024, b, 32, viii. 3, 
1043, b, 23 (cf. ZELLER, ibid. 
252 sq.), and in Eth. Nic. x. }, 
1172, a, 27 sqq. Aristotle attacks 
the exaggerations of the moral 
doctrine of the Cynics. 

5 Supra, pp. 14, 56 sq., 162, 
&c, 
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in no spirit of jealousy or detraction that Aristotle 
comes back again and again to discuss the Platonic 
doctrines, and to set out their defects from all points of 
view with untiring patience; for such a criticism of his 
master was unavoidable if he was to defend his own 
philosophic individuality, and his right to found a new 
school, against the fame of his predecessor and the 
prestige of the flourishing Academy. His main cri- 
ticism, leaving out of account incidental objections, is 
directed against three leading points: first, against the 
Ideal Theory, as such; secondly, against the later 
‘ Pythagorising statement of the Theory ;’ and, thirdly, 
against the principles laid down concerning the ulti- 
mate basis of things, Matter and the One.! 

The Ideal Theory of Plato rested upon his convic- 
tion that it is only the universal essence of things that 
can be an object of knowledge. This conviction was 
shared by Aristotle.2 So likewise did Aristotle accept 
without criticism Plato’s doctrine as to the mutability of 
all sensible things (which for Plato was the second 
buttress of the Ideal Theory), and the necessity to 
pass beyond these to something stable and essential.® 
But when Plato draws from this the conclusion that it 
is only the Universal, as such, which can be actual, and 
that 1t must exist for itself as something substantial 
beyond phenomena, Aristotle parts company with him. 
This, therefore, is the central point about which revolves 
the whole Aristotelian attack on Plato’s Metaphysics. 
For Aristotle holds as to this assumption that it is 


1 Cf. ZELLER, Platon. Studien, ? Vide supra, pp. 163,300, &c. 
p. 197 sqq. * Vide supra, p. 300 sqq. 
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devoid of all scientific basis in itself; that it leads in its 
results to difficulties and contradictions absolutely in- 
soluble, and that instead of explaining the world of 
phenomena, it makes them impossible. 

He holds that the hypothesis of the Ideas is not 
established ; of the Platonic arguments for it, there is 
not one that is not open to decisive objections.! The 
ends that Plato sought thereby to attain are and must 
be attainable otherwise. The content of each of these 
Ideas is, indeed, exactly the same as the corresponding 
thing of which it is said to be ‘the Idea;’ for in the 
conception of the ideal man, of man as such, exactly the 
same marks are included as in the conception of man in 
the ordinary sense, there being no difference between 
the two beyond the addition of the word ‘ideal’ (ro 
auto).? In this view, the Ideas appear as nothing more 
than a needless reduplication of the world of things, 
and the introduction of the Ideas to explain things is 
to Aristotle as if a man who could not count in small 
numbers should attempt to count in large ones. But 
even apart from the failure of proof, the Ideal Theory 
is in his view in itself untenable; for Substance cannot 


1 Cf. Metaph. i. 9, 990, b, 8 
sqq. xiii. 4, 1079, a. 

2 Metaph. iii. 2, 997, b, 5: 
modhaxh 8 éxdyvtwy dvoKoAlay, 


obOevds Arroyv kromov 7d pdvat bey . 


elval TWas pices mapa. Tas éy Tp 
odparg, Tabras 8% Tas abras pdvar 
Tos aigOnrois wAhy Bri To pev 
aldia ta 5 POaprd+ aird yap &y- 
Opwrdv pacw elva: kal trmov kad byl- 
eray, &AAo 8 obdtv, rapawAt,c.ov 
wowodvres ois Beobs pey elvan 
pdoxovow avOpwmoedels 5é° obte 


yap éxeivor obPty &AAO ero! ovy, n 
avOpamous Gidlous, 086" otro: Ta efBy 
GAN’ A aicOnrda aldia. Similarly 
Metaph. vii. 16, 1040, b, 32: 
mwowvow obv [ras iddas] Tas abras 
T@ €(Se: Tots POaprots, avtodvOpwrov 
kal abrdéixwov, mpooriévres Tots 


aisOnrots Td pjya Td avTd. Thid. 
xiii. 9, 1086, b, 10 cf. Ath. N.i. 


4, 1096, a, 34, Hud. i. 8, 1218, a, 
10. 

8 Metaph. i. 
1078, b, 32, 


9 init. xiii. 4, 
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be separate from that whereof it is the Substance, nor 
Genus from that to which (as forming part of the 
essence) it belongs.' This proposition, in fact, sum- 
marises the whole difference between the Platonic and 
Aristotelian systems. Aristotle holds, however, that 
even if this were waived, the Platonist would only pass 
out of one difliculty into another. It would appear, for 
instance, that in reason there could only be Ideas of 
that which was substantial; and the Platonic school 
accordingly ascribed Ideas only to natural things. Yet 
when once it is admitted that the Universal Essence is 
divided among individual things, it must follow that 
Ideas should be ascribed also to privative and relative 
conceptions and to artificial products of all kinds ;? and 
even among the Ideas themselves. the most of them 
must have Ideas over them to which they stand in the 
relation of copies, so that it would be true of them that 
the same thing would be at the same time type and 
copy... Thus also for every thing— inasmuch as it must 
fall under a series of genera. superior and subordinate 
in form—there must be wrera Ideas: or again, the 
various general marks which together make up a con- 
cept must be themselves © many Substances, and it 
would follow that one Idea weld be made out of many 
Ideas. or one Substance cut of many real Sabstances, 


1 Meranda, i 8 SVL DOT: MOSS RIS: cf ZELLER Ph. dé. 
Sateusy dy ddeweres. cre yess cle br. pt. SST 


eqevey aa os § cowie: X225. 9. 1085, $ Neca, i. “E9991, a. 29. xiii 
& WMef. VLR Wt. aslo HW. RR r07e bh OSE Ie the first of 
1a, & 13. these rassices we shoakl read : 


2 Meaph. 2.9. SOR LL a. ae fd eres, ds Qeves, cidaw (sc. 
pe ) OS olin 4. DTA ALT raqnkepea eer, 
© & 102. a. 27: tea Pre. 2 * Metask. LY, S81, a, 2S 
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and these sometimes of opposite kinds.'! Or again, if 
the Idea is to be Substance, it cannot at the same time 
be a general concept ;? for it is not the unity of many 
individual things, but an individual itself among other 
individuals.2 Conversely, the things of which it is 
predicated could not be true subjects. Of Ideas of 
this kind any defiuvition would be as impossible as it is 
of other individuals,> and since the Idea, like the 
individual, is numerically one, it follows that one or 
other of the contradictory predicates by which we sub- 
divide the genus must always be predicable of it, in 
which case it clearly cannot be itself the genus also.® 
Aristotle considers the assertion that the Ideas con- 
tain the essence of things to be inconsistent with the 
view that they ure at the same time incorporeal. He 
represents Plato as speaking sometimes of a ‘ matter of 
the Ideas’ (that being inconsistent with the notion that 
they are not in space‘), and as holding at other times 
that in the case of all natural objects matter and the 
process of becoming belongs to the essence and concep- 
tion of them, in which case the conception of them 
cannot exist by itself separately. Similarly, he argues 
that the ethical conceptions cannot be separated from 


p. £15, supra, from Cateq. c. 2. 


1 Metaph. vii. 13, 1039, a, 3, 
c. 14; cf. c. 8, 1033, b, 19, 1. 9, 
UG], a, 29, xili. 9, 1085 a, 23. 

2 Metaph. xiii. 9, 1086, a, 32, 
vii. 16, 1040, a, 26 sqq. cf. iii. 6, 
1003, a, 5. 

3 Metaph.i. 9, 992, b, 9, xiii. 
9, ut supra. 

4 Metaph. vii. 6, 1031 ,b, 15 ; cf. 
Tonitz and SCHWEGLER on this 
passege, and the citation at 


5 Metaph. vii. 15, 1040, a, 8- 
27. 
6 Top. vi. 6, 143, b, 23. Length 
in itself must be either a@xAarés 
or rAdros #xov, and then the genus 
must be at once a species also. 
7 Phys. iv. 1, 209, b, 33; cf 
ZELL. ibid. 556 sq., 628 sq. 
® Phys. ii. 2, 193 b, 35 qq. 
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their objects. There can be no ‘Idea of the Good’ 
standing by itself, for the conception of the Good appears 
under all possible categories, and determines itself dif- 
ferently according to the different circumstances ; and as 
there are different sciences that deal with the Good, so 
there are different kinds of good, among which there is, 
in fact, an ascending scale—a fact which of itself ex- 
cludes the possibility of a common Idea existing by itself.' 
A further objection is that the theory of Ideas logically 
carried out would be a process ad infinitum: for if an 
Idea is always to be posited in every case where more 
things than one meet in a common definition, the 
common essence of the Idea and its phenomenon must 
always come in as a third term different from either of 
them.? 

Even if the Ideal Theory were better founded and 


Eth. N.i.4(Lud.i. 8); cf. pre- 


ceding notes. As to the principle 
that what is mpérepov and barepoy 
cannot be reduced to a common 
generic concept, see Polit. iii. 1, 
1273, a, 34 sqq. (ZELL., ibid, 571 
sq.). On the same principle in 
Lth. Nic. loc. cit. Aristotle remarks 
in criticising the ‘Idea of the 
Good,’ that the upholders of the 
doctrine of Ideas themselves say 
that there is no Idea of that 
which stands in the relation of 
Before and After; but this is 
actually the case with the Good, 
for it is fuund in all the cate- 
gories: ¢.4., a substantial good 
is the Divinity and Reason, a 
qualitative good is Virtue, a 
quantitive good is Measure, a 
relative good is the Useful, &c. 
Thus these different Goods stand 


in a relation of Before and After, 
and can consequently be included 
in no common generic concept, 
and therefore in nu idea, but 
(1096, b, 25 sqq.) only in a rela- 
tion of analogy. (Vide supra, p. 
276 sqq.) 

2 Metaph.i. 9, 991, a, 2, vii. 
13, 1039, a, cf. vii. 6, 2, 1031, b, 28. 
Aristotle expresses this objection 
here by saying that the doctrine of 
Ideas leads to the rplros &vOpernxos. 
Cf. ZELL., Plat. Stud. p. 257, and 
Ph. d. Gr, pt. i. p. 623, 6. He 
finds the parallel of the tp‘res 
tv@pwros (which, however, is 
equally true of the ideas them- 
selves, cf. Suph. El, c. 22, 178, b, 
36) in the change of the uni- 
versal into an individual of the 
same name. 
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less untenable, Aristotle would still say that it could by 
no means fulfil the task of a true Philosophy, which is 
to exhibit the basis and principles of the world of 
appearances. As the Ideas are not in things, they 
cannot make up the essence of things, and they cannot 
contribute anything to the being of things.! Even the 
relation of the one to the other cannot he stated clearly, 
for Plato’s own references to some kind of copying and 
participation are always unintelligible metaphors.? The 
principle of motive power, without which no process of 
becoming and no explanation of nature is conceivable, 
is wholly wanting.? So also is the principle of final 
cause. Even in regard to the theory of Knowledge, 
the Ideas cannot render us that service which Plato 
expected from them, for if they are outside of things, 
then they are not truly the essence of things, and there- 
fore the knowledge of the Idea leads to no sure con- 
clusion as to the thing itself.6 And how, on the other 
hand, could we arrive, asks Aristotle, at any know- 
ledge of the Ideal, since innate Ideas are not to be 
assumed ?® All these difficulties will be vastly in- 
creased if we are to follow Plato and his school in 
translating the Ideas into Numbers, and so interposing 


1 Metaph.i. 9, 991, a, 12 (xiii. 335, b, 7 sqq. cf. Eth. Eud. i. 8, 
5, init.). 1217, b, 23. 

2 Metaph.i. 9, 991, a, 20, 992, * Metaph. i. 7, 988, b, 6, c. 9, 
a, 28 (xiii. 5, 1079, b, 24), i. 6, 992, a, 29 (where, instead of 81d, 
987, b, 13, viii. 6, 1045, b. 7, xii. 8¢ 8 should be read). 
10, 1075, b, 34. 5 Metaph. i. 9, 991, a, 12 (xiii. 

3 Metaph. i. 9,991,a,8.19sqq. 5, 1079, b, 15), vii. 6, 1031, a, 30 
b, 3 sqq. (xiii. 5) 992, a, 24 sqq. sqq.cf. Anal. Post. i. 22, 83, a, 
b, 7, c. 7, 988, b, 3, vii. 8, 1033, 32: Td ydp ef5n yxapérw: reperi- 
b, 26, xii. 6, 1071, b, 14, c. 10, opard re yap dori, &c. 
1075, b, 16,27; Gen. et Curr. ii. 9, 6 Vide supra, p. 202, &c. 
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between the Ideas and the things of sense the whole 
science of Mathematics. The difficulties which would 
thus arise were set out by Aristotle with a painstaking 
thoroughness most tiresome to the modern mind, though 
in his day it may possibly have been needful in order 
to cut off all ways of escape for the Pythagorising 
school, led by such men as Nenocrates and Speusippus. 
He asks how we are to think to ourselves the causality 
of numbers,' or how they can contribute to the existence 
of things.2 He shows how capricious and contra- 
dictory is the application of these numbers to natural 
objects.2 He points out the difference in character 
between conceptual determinations, which are quali- 
tative, and numerical determinations, which are quanti- 
tative, remarking that two numbers make up one 
nuwber, but two Ideas do not make one Idea, and that 
among the numbers which make up numbers no quali- 
tative differences can be posited, whereas there must 
be units qualitatively different if there were Ideal 
Numbers.4 With minute and careful thoroughness,' 
he controverts the various suggestions as to the relations 
of mathematics to the Ideal Numbers which were 
thrown out by Plato and his school and the devices they 
resorted to in order to maintain a conceivable difference 


1 Metaph. i. 9.991, b, 9, with 
the answer: if tbingsare likewise 
numbers, one does not see of what 
use the ideal numbers are tothem; 
if, on the other hand, things are 
only arranged according to num- 
ber, the same would be true of 
the ideas of them, which would 
not be numbers, but Adyar év 


apiOnois Tivay (bwoKemdvwv), 
2 Metaph. xiv. 6 init., ibid. 
1003, b, 21 cf. c. 2, 1090, a, 7 sqq. 
3 Loe. cit. from 1092, b, 29; ef. 
the commentaries on this passage. 
' Cf. ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. p. 
568 sq. 854, 867 sq. 884, 
3 Loc, cit. i. 9, 991, b, 21 saqq. 
992, a, 2. ms 
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between the Numbers and the units which compose 
them.'! But in this, as in other branches of the argu- 
ment, his main point is always that there is a funda- 
mental contradiction between the notion of a unit of 
number and the fact of differences of kind. It is not, 
of course, necessary here to recapitulate those of his 
objections to Ideal Numbers which apply also to the 
Ideal Theory in general.? But it is to be noticed that, 
in Aristotle’s view, if once we assumed the existence of 
Ideas and Ideal Numbers, the ordinary mathematical 
numbers would lose their status, for they could only 
have the same component parts and therefore the same 
nature as the Ideal Numbers themselves.* The position 
of magnitudes would be equally dubious; for qué 
ideal they must go by ideal numbers, and gud mathe- 
matical they must go by mathematical number;‘ and 
from the way in which the theory of magnitudes is 
deduced, he considers that the further dilemma arises 
that either it must be possible for a surface to exist 
without line, and a solid without surface, or else all 
three must be one and the same.® 

Finally, as concerns the ultimate principles of things, 
in which Plato and the Platonists had sought to find 
the ultimate basis and constituents of their Numbers 
and Ideas,® Aristotle asserts that it is impossible to 
know the constituent parts of all being, since that 


' Metaph. xiii. 6-8. 4 Mctaph. i. 9, 992, b, 13 ; xiv. 
2 Asin Metaph. xiii. 9, 1085, a, 3, 190, b, 20. 
23, and in xiv. 2, 1090, a, 7 sqq. > Tbid. i, 9, 992,a,10; xiii. 9, 
c. 3, 1090, a, 26-b, 5, they areused 1085, a, 7, 31. 
against Speusippus. ® Cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 


$ Metaph.i. 9,991, b, 27; xiv, 628 sq., 805. 
3, 1090, b, 32 sqq. 
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knowledge cannot be derived from any prior knowledge: 
He doubts whether all being can have the same con- 
stituent parts,? or whether out of the combination of the 
same elements, at one time a number and at another 
time a magnitude could arise. He remarks that such 
constituent parts can only be ascribed to substances, and 
only to those substances which have some admixture of 
materiality. He further demonstrates that such con- 
stituent parts could neither be thought as individual 
nor as universal : not. as individual, because they would 
not then be cognisable and could not be the con- 
stituents of more things or Ideas than one; not as 
universal, because in that case they would not be of the 
nature of substance. In another connection, he takes 
exception to the variance of the Platonic suggestions as 
to the ‘material element,’® and rejects altogether the 
assumption of Speusippus that there are more than one 
original but different principia.’ A closer inquiry into 
the two Platonic ultimate principles, ‘the One,’ and 
‘the Great and Little,’ leads Aristotle to declare that 
they are both misconceived. He asks how the One can 
be a thing existing by itself, when no universal isa 


substance. ‘The notion of unity expresses only a 


' Metaph. i. 9, 992, b, 24; 
against which, indeed, his own 
distinction of demonstrative and 
inductive knowledge might be 
used. 

This is suggested, without 
mention of Plato, in Metaph. xii.4, 
1070, a, 33 sqq. ; cf. what was ad- 
duced on pp. 300-301, supra. 

8 Metaph. iii. 4, 1001, b, 17 sqq. 

4 Thid. i. 9, 992, b, 18; xiv. 2 
ani, 


5 Metaph. xiii. 10, 1086, b, 19, 
1087, a. 4. 

6 Metaph. xiv. 1, 1087, b, 4, 
12, 26, c. 2, 1089, b, 11; cf. ZELLER, 
Ph. ad. Gr. pt. i. p. 628, 3. 

7 Of it the remark in Metaph. 
xiv. 3, 1090, b, 13 sqq. is trae, that 
Nature is not éwe:codddns Soxep 
poxOnpd tparypdla, and in xii. 10 fix. 
the ov ayabby woAvcotpayly. Fur- 
ther cf. ZELLER, ibid. p. 85154. 
andthe passages there adduced. 
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quality—or, more exactly, a determination of measure. 
This, however, presupposes something measured, and 
even that is not necessarily anything substantial, but 
may also be a magnitude, or a quality, or a relation, or 
any of the most different kinds of things, and, accord- 
ing as it is one or the other of these, ‘the One’ will be 
variously determined, as predicated of one or other of the 
similar kinds of subjects.!. Whoever seeks to deny this 
will be driven to explain ‘the One’ as the only Sub- 
stance, as did the Eleatics—a position which, apart 
from other objections, would make Number itself im- 
possible.? Again, if with Plato we are to say that the 
One is the same as the Good, then there will arise other 
* intolerable difficulties? not worse, however, than those 
which would be raised if, with Speusippus, we attempt to 
distinguish the One from the Good as a special principle 
by itself. As for ‘the Great and Little,’ this concep- 
tion indicates nothing but bare qualities, or rather, 
bare relations—and these, indeed, of such a kind as 
could least of all be taken for anything in the nature of 
substance, since they manifestly require a substratum. 
How can substances, he asks again, consist of that 
which is not substantial, and how can constituent parts 
be at the same time predicates?*® Or if we are to take 
this second principle to be more closely related to the 
first, as not-being is to being, such a theory would be 
altogether perverse. Plato believed that he could only 
escape the monism of Parmenides by assuming a prin- 
1 Metaph. x. 2; xiv. 1, 1087, b. 36 sqq., b, 13, 20 sqq. 
$3, and xi. 2, 1060, a, 36; cf. 4 Metaph. 1091, b, 16, 22, c. 5 
supra, p. 312,n.2,and p. 272,n. 2. init. 


2 Metaph. iii. 4, 1001, a, 29. 5 Metaph.i. 9,992, b, 1; xiv. 
3 Metaph. xiv. 4, 1091, a, 29, 1, 1088, a, 15 sqq. 
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he shows, is Form, but the form of everything is deter- 
mined by the function for which it is designed.' All 
Becoming has its goal, and the terminal point of all 
motion is also its end or object.2, This pursuit of fixed 
designs in nature is demonstrated to our experience by 
the order and coherence of the universe and the regu- 
larity with which certain effects are produced by certain 
means. ‘It is impossible to ascribe to chance’ what 
happens always or even usually. He lays especial 
stress upon the motions of the heavenly bodies, the 
birth of living creatures from seed, the instinct of 
animals, the evidences of design in the structure of 
animals and plants, and also upon human action, inas- 


51d Set ut) SvoxXepalver wadicas Thy 
wep) tav ariuwrépwy (gov eéni- 
oKxeyiv. ev act yap Tois pucixots 
Evert! Tt Oavpaordy. As Heracli- 
tus bade the strangers welcome 
to the bakery where they found 
him, saying that God was there 
also, oftw Kal mpds Thy Chrnow 
wep) éxdotov Tov Cywy mpoctévas 
Sef wh Svowrovpevoy ws ev Gracw 
byvros tTwds duaikov Kal Kadov. Td 
yap ph tuxdvTws GAA’ Evekd Tivos 
ey trois Ths piaews Epyors dor) Kal 
MdAtora* of 8 Evexa ouveorney 
q yéyove TéAovs Thy Tov Kadov 
xapay etAnpev. (CE. c. 1, cited 
in previous n.) 

1 Cf. also Meteor. iv. 12, 390, 
a, 10: G&wayvra 8 éorly wpiopeva 
Te Epyw? Ta mey yap dSuvdueva 
moveiy TO QUTaY Epyov GAnOws eorly 
éxacra, olov 5 épbadpds [sc. dAnbas 
dpOaruds éorw] ei dpa, 7d 5E wh 
Suvduevoy duwvupws, olov 6 rebvews 
} 6 AlOivos. 

2 Phys. ii. 2, 194, a, 28: 7 8é 


gvots TéAOsS Kal oF Evexas oy yap 


guvexous THs Kiwwhoews ovens EoTt 
Tt TEAOS THS KWhoEws, TOTO Ex xa- 
Tov xa) TO ov Evena, c. 8,199, a, 8: 
éy 8c01s TéAos orl Ti, TOUTOU EveKa 
mparrerat To wpdrepoy Kal 7d 
épetys, &c. Ibid. 1. 30, see p. 356, 
supra. Part. An.i.1, 641, b, 23: 
mwavTaxov 5& Adyauevy rdde Tovde 
evexa, Srov by galynra: réAos Tt 
pos & 7 Klynois wepaive: undevds 
éumodli(ovros, Hore elvat pavepdv 
Sri &ort Tt rotovrov, 6 3) Kal 
Kadovpey puow. Phys. ii. 1, 193, 
b, 12: 4 bots  Aeyouévn as 
yeveois [see Metaph. v. 4 init.] 
636s eorw eis piuow...  &pa 
popon vats. De An. ii. 4, 415, 
b, 16: Sowep yap 6 vous evexd Tov 
motel, Toy avToy TpdToy kal Hh puats. 

3 Phys. ii. 8, 198, b, 34, 199, 
b, 15, 23; Part. An. iii. 2, 663, b, 
28; Gen. An. i. 19, 727, b, 29, cf. 
p. 362,n.5; De Celo, ii. 8, 289, b, 
26: ob Eqriy éy Trois pice Td ws 
Eruxev, ovdé.7d TayTaxo Kal racy 
imdpxov Td and TUXNS. 
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much, that is to say, as all art is an imitation or com- 
pletion of nature, and the design of the one therefore 
implies that of the other.! If we cannot deny the 
evidences of design throughout the world of mortal 
things, he argues that we must admit the same in a 
far greater measure with regard to the universe at 
large, where the order is more strict, and the regularity 
more unbroken. Whence, indeed, could the laws which 
govern the former have sprung except from the latter ?? 
Consequently the discovery of final causes forms the 
first and most important problem of natural science. 
It must direct its attention, not to the individual, but 
to the whole which the individual subserves—not to the 


matter but to the form.? 


1 Phys. ii. 8, 198, b, 32-199, 
b, 26, cf. viii. 1, 252, a, 11: aAdAd 
phy ovdéy ye &raxroy ray pice kai 
kara tow: 7 yap vats airla 
nao rdtews. Part. An.i. 1, 641, 
b, 12-30; De Cal, ii. 8, 289, b, 
25; Gen. An. iii. 10, 760, a, 31; 
Metaph. xii. 10, xiv. 3; see p. 
391, n. 2, supra. 

2 Part. An. i. 1, 641, b, 12: 
h pvow Evexd Tov wort wdyra., 
galvera: yap, Sowep ev Tuis Texva- 
orois éaorly  Téxvn, obrws ev 
avrots Trois mpdypnaow &AAN TIS 
apxh Kal aitla rowadrn, hy Exouerv 
xaddrep [as well as] To Oeppov kat 
Wuxpov ex tov waytds, 51d padrdAoy 
eikos TOV ovpavoy yeyerngbat tro 
rotavrns aitias, ef yéyove, Kal 
elva: 51a TotavTny airiay waddAov F} 
Ta (ga Ta Ovntd* Td your TeTaYy- 
pévoy kal 7d @ptomevoy moAL madAAov 
galverat év rois ovpaviots 4 epi 
nuas, Td 8’ BAdor’ BAAws kal ws 
éruxe wepl Ta Ovnta maAAov, oi Be 
TaY pty (gw Exarroy duce paciy 
elva: Kal yevdoOat, rov 8 odpaydy 


But if it 1s suggested that, in 


ard roxns Kal Tov abroudrov ToL0d- 
Tov auoThvat, ev @ aro thxns Kal 
aratlas ovd’ driovy galvera:. Cf. 
also ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. i. 6650, 
579, 1. 

3 Phys. ii. 9, 200, a, 32 (after 
the passage quoted p. 360, n. 1): 
kal &ugow wey Te huaoikg Aexréa ai 


_airlar, maddAov 8€ % Tlyos Evera: 


alriov yap rovro tis fAns [inas- 
much as Nature chooses her 
materials with a view to the 
thing that is to be produced] 
GAA’ obx airy Tov rédous. Gen. 
et Corr. ii. 9, 335, b, 29: it is not 
sufficient to give the material 
causes of a thing. Matter is 
merely the motum, the morens 
in the province both of nature 
and art is something quite 
different ; the xupwrépa airia is 
the form. Materialistic physics, 
instead of giving us the real 
causes, can tell us only of imple- 
ments of production: as if one 
in answer to the question ‘ Who 
saws the wood ?’ were to reply, 
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Indeed, this appears to him so necessary that he asserts’ 
even of what is absolutely incorporeal that it acts only 
through contact: even thought apprehends its object by 
touching it '—the latter, however, is related to the 
thinking subject as Form to Matter?—and in like 
manner God, as the first cause of motion, is said, as we 
shall shortly see, to be in contact with the world. But 
in what sense such expressions can be used of immaterial 
things, Aristotle has not further explained. 

It follows from this that Motion is as eternal as 
Form and Matter, whose essential correlation it repre- 
sents,‘ and that it has neither beginning nor end.® 
For if it had a beginning, the movens and the motum 
must either have existed before this beginning or not. 
If they did not exist, they must have come into being, 
and so a movement would have taken place before the 
first motion. If they did exist, we cannot suppose that 
they were at rest, since it was of their very: nature 
to move. But if it be granted that they did move, 
some active force must have operated to endow them 


not proved even that they are 
moved by anything else at all. 

1 Cf. p. 203, n. 3. 

3 Metaph. xii. 9, 1074, b, 19, 
29; De An. iii. 4, 429, b, 22, 
29 sqq. 

® Gen. et Corr. i. 6, 322, b, 21: 
nothing can affect another with- 
out being in contact with it, and 
in the case of things which at 
the same time move and are 
moved, this contact must be 
mutual (323. a, 20 sqq.); gor: & 
&s évioré dapev Tu x vouy GrrecOa 
pedvou Tov xivoupevov, Td 3 amrdue- 
yov ph arrecOat arrouevov [that 


which touches is not touched by 
anything which touches it again] 
... Gore ef re xivet aalynroy by, 
éxeivo wey &y &rro:ro Tod Kiwnroi, 
éxelvov 5¢ odd5év * payev yap éviore 
toy AurovytTa Grrecbar Huey, GAA’ 
ovx avrol eéxelvov. That this, 
however, is no more than a play 
upon words is obvious. 

* See p. 341, n. 2, 346, n. 1. 

5 With what follows, cf. S1z- 
BECK, Die Lehre d. Ar.v. d. Ewig> 
heit d: Welt (Untersuch 2. Phi. 
d. Griechen Halle, 1873, pp 
137 189). 
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that, none of the succeeding causes could operate. 
This conclusion cannot be avoided by presuming that 
the object moved produces its own motion, since it is 
necessary for the motive force already to be what the 
object moved is to become:! and hence the same thing 
‘cannot at the same time and in the same relation be 
both moved and moving. We are forced, therefore, to 
admit a primum mobile. That principle, again, might 
be either something moved and therefore something 
‘self-moving, or something unmoved. ‘The first of these 
cases, however, resolves itself into the second, for 
even in a self-impelling substance the motive force 
must of necessity be different from what it moves. 
Consequently there must be an Unmoved Substance, 
which is the cause of all motion.? Or—as this is else- 
where more briefly demonstrated—since all motion 
must start from a motive principle, a motion which has 
no beginning presupposes a motive principle which is 
as eternal as the motion itself, and which, as the pre- 
supposition of all motion, must be itself unmoved.? Thus, 
then, we obtain three elements: that which merely is 
moved and never causes motion, = Matter; that whick 
both causes motion and is itself moved,= Nature; that 
which causes motion without itself being moved, = God.‘ 

Our previous pages will have shown that this position 


1 Cf. p. 384, supra. 

2 Phys. viii. 5, cf. vii. 1 and 
ii. (a), 2, where it is agreed that 
neither efficient nor formal nor 
even final causes permit of a 
regressus ad infinitum. 

* Metaph, xii. 6, 1071, b, 4: 
dydyxn elval tiva aldov ovaolay 
Gulynroyv. al te yap odola mpara 
tev iytwv, Kal ei waoat pbapral, 


wdvra pbaprd, GAA’ advvaroy klyn- 
ow } yevérbar ) pOapivac’ ael yap 
hv. c. 7, 1072, a, 21: @ore re ae 
Kivoupevoy Kklynow &mravoroy .. . 
gore rolvuy tt kal 3 Kevet. 

* Phys. viii.. 5, 256, b, 20; 
Metaph. xii. 7, 1072, a, 24 (as 
emended by. BONITZ); De An. iii. 
10, 433, b, 13. 
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with animals, areincomplete.! They display design but 
in a less developed form ;? and they too, as we shall 
see, have an animate existence, although only in the 
lowest stage of its development and in its most rudi- 
mentary outline. Aristotle even goes further and 
recognises a degree of life, though the least possible, in . 
what appears to be inorganic.? Thus Nature as a 
whole is the gradual conquest of Form over Matter—a 
continual progression towards more perfect development 
of life. That which is absolutely first, or Form, in its 
temporal origin is last, since all Becoming is a move- 
ment out of Matter into Form, and the beginning (that 
which comes first in the order of thought) is also 
in every case the end.‘ It follows that complex exist- 
ences must be posterior to simple ones—the organic to 
the inorganic.® Aristotle, however, does not carry this 
thought beyond the sphere of earthly existence. He 
applies it chiefly to organic nature, in which he first 
had the insight to discover a continuous progress from 


inanimate to animate, from imperfect to perfect forms 
of existence. 


nature produces wild plants and 
animals in greater quantity than 
tame ones, because it is easier 
to make what is imperfect than 
what is perfect, and because 
nature, like art, is only able to 
create the better after long prac- 
tice. This, however, is an ex- 
aggeration of the Aristotelian 
doctrine of nature’s weakness. 

' Cf. Gen. An. iii. 7, 757, b, 
19, 24. 

2 Phys. ii. 8, 199, b, 2: wad ev 
rois gurots Everts Td Evend Tov, 
Arrov 5é bif,pOpwrat. 

3 See p. 460, n. 8, supra; and 


Ch. X. infra, at the end of pt. i. 

4 Part. An. ii. 1, 646, a, 25: 
7a Borepa TH yevéoe: xpdérepa Thy 
guow eon), kal mpwroy rd TH yevéoet 
TeheuTaiov . . . TE pty obv xpdvy 
mpotépay Thy bAny avayKatoy elvat 
kal thy yéveow, TG Ady SF Thy 
éxdorov popphy. Metaph. ix. 8, 
1060, a, 7: Gray én’ apxhy Badl es 
Td ytyvdmevoy Kal TéeAOS* aoxh yap 
Td ov Evexa, TOU TéAous 8° Evexa Tt 
yéveots. Seealsc p. 206, n. 2, supra. 

5 Part. An. 646, b, 4. Meteor. 
iv. 12, 889, b, 29: ded 8t, waardo» 
57jAoy [tl Exawrov] er ray borépwr 
kal 8Aws Boa olovy Spyava x2) Evexd 
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cation in his system, although there are, no doubt, 
certain points of them which must be interpreted in 
the light of a less rigid logic, or perhaps referred to an 
earlier form of his teaching more akin to Platonism. 
Presentiments which exhibit themselves in prophetic 
dreams and inspired states of feeling are only an obscure 
manifestation of the force which under the form of the 
Active Understanding unites the human and the divine 
intelligence.! The beauty of the world, the harmonious 
connection of its parts, the purpose observable in their 
arrangement, the splendour of the stars, and the 
inviolable order of their motions, point not only to 
astral spirits (in whom we shall have hereafter to recog- 
nise the guiding forces of the heavenly spheres), but 
also to a Being placed far above them, from whom alone 
the simple movement of the universe and the harmony 
between the whole and all the parts proceed.? Conse- 


Cic. N. D. ii. 37, 95, which re- 
minds us at the beginning, of 
Plato’s picture of the dwellers in 
the cave (ep. vii. init.): ‘si 
essent, qui sub terra semper 
habitavissent . accepissent 
autem fama et auditione, esse 

uoddam numen et vim Deorum: 

einde aliquo tempore, patefactis 
terrs faucibus, ex illis abditis 
sedibus evadere in hec loca, que 
nos incolimus, atque exire potuis- 
sent: cum repente terram et 
maria ccelumque vidissent, nu- 
bium magnitudinem ventorum- 
que vim cognovissent adspexis- 
sentque solem ejusque tum 
magnitudinem pulchritudinem- 
que tum etiam efficientiam 
cognovissent, quod is diem 
efficeret toto colo luce diffusa: 


cum autem terras nox opacasset, 
tum ccelum totum cernerent 
astris distinctum et ornatum 
luneque luminum varietatem 
tum crescentis tum senescentis 
eorumque omnium ortus et 
occasus atque inomni sternitate 
ratos immutabilesque cursus: 
haec cum viderent profecto et 
esse Deos et haec tanta opera 
Deorum esse arbitrarentur.’ Ac- 
cording to Circ. NM. D. ii. 49, 125, 
Aristotle seems to have pointed 
to the instinct of animals asa 
teleological argument for the 
being of God. 

' For the fuller discussion of 
this see infra. 

2 Besides the passage from De 
Carlu, i.9 quoted infra, in n. 6 at p. 
395, cf, Melaph. xii. 7, 1072, a, 
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placed in direct connection with the doctrine of the 
eternity of motion,’ yet it follows, equally with it, from 
the consideration that the operation of creative force in 
the world must be as eternal and unchangeable as that 
force itself, and that therefore the universe which is 
produced by it, however the individual parts may 
change,’ cannot as a whole have had a beginning in 
time. Aristotle, indeed, nowhere expressly states this 
result in the works that have come down to us, although 


he approaches very near to it.’ 


the treatise II. p:Aovogias (see p. 
56 sq. supra), at any rate from 
one of the dialogues, as Aristotle’s 
view: ‘Neque enim ortum esse 
unquam mundum, quod nulla 
fuerit “ovo consilio inito tam 
praeclari operis inceptio, et ita 
esse eum undique aptum ut nulla 
vis tantos queat motus mutation- 
emque moliri, nulla senectus 
diuturnitate temporum existere 
ut hic ornatus unquam dilapsus 
occidat.’ (Cf. PLATO, Tim. 34, B, 
68, E, and elsewhere.) So Ps. 
PHILO, tern. M. ii. 489 (Ar. 
Fr. 17), where it is declared to 
be Seuh abedrns to regard the 
dpards Oebs as no better than any 
human product. 

1 See p. 387, supra. The 
latter is even quite compatible 
with the doctrine of the birth 
aid destruction of the world. 

2 On this, cf. p. 468, n. 3. 

3 Phys. viii. 1, 251, a, 20 sqq. 
where, in opposing the view that 
motion had ever a beginning, he 
says: had the movens and the 
mobile existed without producing 
any motion, the transition from 
rest to motion could only have 
been effected by a previous change 


He contents himself, in 


either in one or both of them, 
and we should have to suppose 
& mwporépa peraBoAh Tis xporns. 
Similarly we should have to con- 
clude that as a preliminary to 
the transition from creation to 
destruction of the world or vice 
versa a change must take place 
in the creative force or in the 
material upon which it works. 
1f both remain unchanged their 
mutual relation must also re- 
main unchanged, and therefore 
also the resultant effect. But 
according to Aristotle, God is 
eternal, and unchangeable ; 
matter, on the other hand (set- 
ting aside the doctrine of the 
immutability of the material of 
which the heavens are made), we 
know can only suffer change 
through the operation of the 
moving cause. If, therefore, the 
latter is unchangeable, its rela- 
tion to the matter and the uni- 
verse which is its product must 
be unchangeable. This is the 
argument indicated by Cicero 
in the passage quoted above, 
where Aristotle declares it to 
be inconceivable that so perfect 
a product as the world could 
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his investigations into the origin of the world, with 
proving that motion is eternal, and refuting the doctrine 
that the world has a beginning but no end.'! The doc- 
trine, however, is clearly involved in his metaphysics. 
For if the primum movens is unchangeable, the effect 
which it produces upon the world must always be the 
same. It cannot at one time act asa creative, at another 
as a destructive, force. The same conclusion follows also 
from Aristotle’s scientific doctrine of the immutability 
of the material of which the heavenly spheres and the 
stars are made. Not only, therefore, does the doctrine 
of a beginning and end of the world in the sense of an 
absolute birth and destruction find no place in Ari- 


have had a_ beginning novo 
consilio inito; whence it may 
be concluded that the creative 
force must have produced the 
best from all eternity in virtue 
of its own unchangeable perfec- 
tion. 

1 Aristotle devotes De Calo, 
i. 10-12, to the proof that the 
heavens are without beginning 
and end, confining himself, how- 
ever, almost exclusively to the at- 
tack on the Platonic view, that, 
while they will endure for ever, 
they yet. had a beginning in time. 
His chief argument against it is 
that beginning and endlessness, 
end and beginninglessness, are 
mutually exclusive. That which 
exists for an endless period can 
neither begin nor cease to be; 
in either case there must be a 
time in which it is not (see ¢, 12, 
281, b, 18 syq. where, however, 
it is proved in too formal a way). 
Why, moreover, should that 
which has not existed for all 
eternity begin to be at this par- 


ticular moment? or why should 
that which has been from all 
eternity cease at this particular 
moment to exist? (283, a, 11) 
It is its own nature which con- 
stitutesathing without beginning 
or end, and this in such a case 
excludes the possibility of not- 
being ; the nature of that which 
has had a beginning and is liable 
to perish must, on the other hand, 
include it. The latter, therefore, 
cannot last for ever any more 
than the former can begin or 
end (1. 29 sqq.; cf. p. 366, n. 1, fin. 
and the passage quoted, ibid. 
anit. from Metaph. ix. 8). The 
views, on the other hand, of those 
who hold that the world has ° 
both beginning and end are 
here only lightly touched upon. 
The atomic view Aristotle con- 
sidered that he had disposed of 
by his doctrine of the unity of 
the world, while in reference to 
the view of Heraclitus and Em- 
pedocles he contents himself 
with remarking (c. 10, 280, a, 
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unity of the world and its adaptation to fixed ends can 
only be explained by the unity of the Supreme Cause. 
It is not without good reason, also, that Aristotle 
in his most important treatises connected the proof 
of the reality of the Supreme Being with his theory of 
motion: for this is the point at which the Changeable 
is seen most directly to lean upon an Unchangeable, as 
itself the condition of all change. 

The further characteristics of the Supreme Being 
may be determined from what has gone before. Motion 
being eternal, it must be continuous (cuvey7s), and so 
it must be one and the same throughout. But such a 
single motion is the product of a single mobile and a 
single motum. Hence the primum mobile is single and 
is as eternal as motion itself.! In the next place what 
has been said about the continuity and uniformity of 
motion implies that this motive principle is absolutely 
unmoved; since that which is moved, being itself 
subject to change, cannot impart an unbroken and 
uniform movement,? and consequently it is of the 
essence of the primum mobile to exclude the possibility 
of change.* It is unchangeable and absolutely neces- 
sary; and this unconditional necessity is the law by 


1 Phys. viii. 6, 259, a, 13; 
Metaph. xii. 8, 1073, a, 23 sqq., 
where in connection with the 
aporn atdios xat ula «lynors, that of 
the fixed stars, it is shown how 
single motion presupposes a 
single moving cause. Cf. p. 
391, n. 2. On the constancy and 
unity of motion we shall have 
more to say in the next chapter. 

2 Phys. viii. 6, 259, b, 22, c. 
10, 267, a, 24 sqq. 


8 In Fr. 15 (preserved to us by 
SIMPL. De Calo, 130, 45, K., 
Schol. in Ar. 487, a, 6), from 
the treatise II. ptAocoplas, the 
immutability of God is proved 
on the ground that the «xpdricroy 
can neither suffer change from 
anything else nor feel in itself 
the need of any such change. 
(It must be granted to BER- 
NAYS, Dial. d. Arist. 113, and 
HEITZ, Ar. Fragm. p. 37, that 
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the limits of an isolated self-contemplation. But this 


mpdtes ewrepixal, actions which 
elsewhere are called simply 
mpagis in the narrower sense of 
the word—from tds avroredAcis, 
wal ras adtéy Evexa Oewplas Kat 
Siavohoes, and attributes only 
the latter to God, in opposing the 
view that the practical life is 
superior to the theoretic ; cxoA7 
sytp by 6 Oebs Exo: Karas Kal was 6 
nxdarpuos, ols obx cloly ewrepixal 
apdges mapa tas oixelas ras al’Tav. 
Still less is it a pertinent objec- 
tion that in using popular lan- 
guage Aristotle ascribes o:ety 
to God, as in De Cals, i. 4 fin. 
(6 Geds xal 4 pdors obdty pdrny 
wowovcw), Gen. et Corr. ii. 10, 
336, b, 31 (cuverAfpwoe 7d BAov 
56 Geds, evredcxy mwothcas Thy 
*yéveoty). @eds here means the 
divine force which governs 
nature, whose relation to the first 
cause of motion is left, as we 
shall see, wholly undefined ; nor 
can we draw any conclusion from 
this use as to Aristotle’s view of 
God as the absolute supra- 
mundane reason, any more than 
from the frequent use of Geol as 
in Eth. x. 8, quoted above, and 
bid. viii. 14, 1162, a, 4, x. 9, 
1179, a, 24, we may argue that 
Aristotle was a polytheist. Toety 
also in these passages seems to 
be used quite generally and not 
- to be limited any more than 
wonrixoy, Metaph. xii. 6, 1071, b, 
12 (to which BRENTANO appeals, 
but which is nowhere directly 
applied to God by Aristotle) to 
the narrower sense discussed 
p-. 182; it bears merely the 
general signification of creation 
or production, as in the phrase 
yous romruds, and merely indi- 
cates causality in general with- 
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out further specification of its 
nature.—But if action does not 
belong to God, neither can will, 
for as will (mpoaipecis) is dpxh 
axpdgews and originates in turn in 
a desire on the one hand and the 
conception of an end on the 
other, it always presupposes an 
HOuch Eis (th, vi. 2, 1139, a, 31): 
and these ideas it is impossible 
to reconcile with Aristotle’s con- 
ception of God. Furthermore, 
BovAnois, ‘De An. iii. 10, 433, a, 
23, is defined as rational desire ; 
but desire cannot in any sense be 
ascribed by Aristotle to God; 
nor can we admit the assertion of 
BRENTANO, p. 246, that because 
he ascribes to Him 730v}, he must 
also have ascribed to Him some- 
thing corresponding to desire in 
us. Itis only of sensuous Avwy 
and 7d0vy that Aristotle says 
(De An. ii. 2, 413, b, 23) that it 
involves ér:Ouula; he expressly 
adds that he is not here speaking 
of Nous; and ibid. iii. 7, 431, a, 
10 he declares dpexrixdy and 
geuxtixdy to be identical with 
aig@nrixdy, and remarks iii. 9, 10, 
432, b, 27, 433, a, 14, cf. Eth. vi. 
2, 1139, a, 35, that the vois 
Gewpnrixds (therefore also the 
divine) does not deal with the 
gevxtdoy and Siwxrby by which 
desire is always conditioned. It 
is evident that those passages in 
which Aristotle uses the common 
conceptions of God as generally 
admitted premisses from which 
conclusions may be drawn—e.q. 
Top. iv. 5, 126, a, 34; Eth. x. 9, 
1179, a, 24, or, indeed, such 
quotations as £th. vi. 2, 1139, b, 
9, Rhet. ii. 23, 1398, a, 15—prove 
nothing. Such statements as 
that God ‘in making Himself the 


DD 
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this Being stands first, defined as simple and ac- 
tual.’! ‘The final cause operates like a loved object, and 
that which is moved by it communicates motion to the 
rest.’ God, therefore, is the primum mobile only in so 
far as He is the absolute end of the world,? the 
Governor, as it were, whose will all obey, but who 
never sets his own hand to the work. And He fulfils 
this function by being absolute Form. As Form in 
general moves Matter by inviting it to pass from 
potentiality into actuality, the operation of God upon 


the world must be of the same sort.* 


supra) and often alludes to else- 
where; cf. Metaph. iv. 2, 1004, 
a, 1, ix. 2, 1046, b, 2, xiv. 6, 1093, 
b, 12, i. 5, 986, a, 23; Phys. 
iii. 2, 201, b, 25, i. 9, 192, a, 14; 
Gen. et Corr. i. 3, 319, a, 14. 

1 Metaph. xii. 7, 1072, a, 26; 
see BONITZ and SCHWEGLER. 

2 Ibid. 1072, b, 3: xwet 5¢ as 
épduevov, xivodpevoy (better Cod. 
ET: xwoupérg) 5¢ TaAAa Kuve’, 

’ As also do the movers of 
the celestial spheres (to be dis- 
cussed infra, Ch. IX. in the sec- 
tion on the Spheres) ; these cause 
motion, according to Metaph. xii.8, 
1074, a, 23, &s réAos obaas hopas. 

4 Cf. Metaph. xii. 10 init. and 

n. 
f 5 The subject, however, is 
here only treated generally: 
the question is not whether God 
moves the world but how He 
moves it, and itis therefore ir- 
relevant when BRENTANO, ibid. 
235 sqq.. contests the assertion 
that God ‘is not the first opera- 
tive principle, but only the final 


cause, of being’; that according. 


to Aristotle ‘no operation at all 
belongs’ toHim. This assertion 


Without doubt 


would certainly be strange, for 
if God is the first mover He must 
be the first operator, since the 
Kuyyticdy alrioy and the roimrixdy 
are the same (De An. iii. 5 init.; 
Gen. An.i. 21, 729, b, 13; Metaph. 
xii. 6, 1071, b, 12; Gen. et Corr. 
i. 7,324, b, 13: gore 5¢ 1d wornridy 
alriov as Sev apxh Tijs nvhoews) 
and only a certain kind of rofnots 
is denied of God (see p. 400, 
n. 1). But it is quite another 
thing to say that according to 
Aristotle God operates upon the 
world not directly but indirectly, 
not by Himself exercising ac- 
tivity upon it, but as perfect 
being by eliciting its activity by 
his mere existence; He is efficient 
cause only in virtue of his 
being final cause. Nor is it 
sufficient to discredit this state- 
ment to adduce passages in which 
God is described in general as the 
moving or efficient principle of 
the world. Noone doubts that this 
is so. To prove our view wrong, 
it would be necessary to produce 
passages in which direct action 
upon the world is attributed to 
Him; it would be further neces- 
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of existence in space forced upon us still more remark- 
ably by the further assertion that God in setting the 
world in motion starts from its circumference. For since 
generally the primordial motion is taken to be motion 
in space,! and of the original motions in space none is 
absolutely continuous and uniform except circular 
motion,? the operation of the first mover upon the 
world must consist in the prodaction of circular motion.’ 
According to Aristotle, this might be effected either 
from the centre or the circumference of the world, for 
both of these places are dpyai, and command the whole 
movement. He prefers the latter, however, because it 
is clear that the circumference moves faster than the 
centre, and that which is nearest to the cause of 
motion ought to move at the quickest rate.4 In defending 
this position he might hope to evade the objection that 
he places God in a particular locality by his peculiar 
theory of space, which excluded from the notion every- 
thing that lay beyond the limits of the world.’ It is 
obvious, however, that we cannot accept this defence. 
Again as the Deity, relatively to Himself, is confined to 
the unvarying exercise of uniform self-contemplation, 
so, in his relation to the world, He has no other func- 
tion but that of monotonously causing circular motion. 
To explain the rich variety of finite existence with the 


' Phys. viii. 7,9; see p. 421 


sq. 
2 Ibid. c. 8sq.; De Calo,i. 2; 
Metaph. xii. 6, 1071, b, 10. . 
3 Phys. viii. 6 fin., c. 8 fin.; 
Metaph. xii. 6 fin.; c. 8, 1073, a, 
3 


sq. 
+ Phys. viii. 10, 267, b, 6; De 


Celo, i. 9, 279, a, 16 sqq. (see p. 
395, n. 6, supra). Hence the 
assertion (SEXT. Math. x. 23; 
Hypotyp. iii. 218) that God is 
to Aristotle 7d wépas rot obpayod. 

5 Cf. De Calo, i. 9 (cited as 
above, at p. 395, n. 6) and p. 432, 
n. 5. 
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or in the Matter? In support of the second alternative 
it might be asserted that everything requires some 
material in order to be what it is.' Yet Aristotle is 
forced to maintain the first alternative. The essence of 
things invariably resides in the Form; it is only by its 
Form and purpose that a natural object becomes what it 
is.2_ The true causes are the final causes; the material 
causes are only the indispensable conditions of natural 
existence.? If, therefore, we wish to determine the ge- 
neral definition of Nature, we must not consider what 
in it is material, so much as the moving and informing 
force. Nature is the cause of motion and rest in every- 
thing which possesses these conditions of being originally 
and not merely in some derivative fashion. A natural 
thing is one that has such a motive force within itself.’ 


But Aristotle does not help us greatly in defining 


' Phys. ii. 1, 193, a, 9-30. 
Vetaph. v. 4, 1014, b, 26. 

2 Phys. ii. 1, 198, a, 28 sqq. c. 
2,194,a,12.  Metaph. as above, 
1. 35 sqq. Part. An. i. 1, 640, b, 
28, 641, a, 29, b, 23 sqq. 

3 For a fuller discussion of 
this point see infra and p. 357-8. 

«Part. An. i. 640, b, 28: 4 
yap Kava Thy popphy pucts kupiwTéepa 
THs bAKHS pioews. 641, a, 30: the 
scientific investigator has to deal 
with the soul still more than with 
the body, So@ maAdAoy 7 bAn Be 
éxeivny puots éorly 4 avdradwy. 

5 Phys. ii. 1, 192, b, 20: os 
ovons THS PicEws apxys Tiwds Ka) 
aitias Tov niveicOa Kal jpeuciy ev 
bmapxe: mporws Kal’ abrd Kal pw 
Kara cuuBeBnkds. 1.32: puvots mev 
viv éoti To pnbév' iow 8 Exe 
doa TorxvTyy exer apxny. Metaph. 


v.4 fin.: 1 xpeorn pars kal Kuplws 
Acyouéyvyn eorly 4 ovola Tay 
éxdvrwy apxhy Kwwhoews ev abrois fj 
avrd. vi. 1, 1025, b, 19 [xi. 7, 
1064, a, 15, 30]: wept yap rijv 
Toaurny éorly ovolay [4 puvotky] 
év n 4 apxh Tis Kwhoews Kai 
ordcews ev abrf (or 1. 26: mepl 
toovroy by & éori Suvardy Kivei- 
oda). It is indifferent whether 
nature is described as the sub- 
stratum of motion merely, or of 
rest as well, since, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, rest (Apeula, 
ordois) belongs as an attribute 
only to those things to which 
motion belongs, or at least can 
belong, and is merely orépnois 
kwhoews. Phys. iii. 2, 202, a, 3, 
v 2, 226, b, 12, c. 6 init., vi. 3, 
234, a, 32 co 8 239, a, 13, viii, 
1, 261, a, 26, 


gEE2 
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and from this point of view he will not allow that Nature 
as a whole is divine, but only demonic.! Yet there are 
other passages in which he seems to follow the popular 
theology of the Greeks, who recognised and revered 
an immediate exhibition of divine force in natural phe- 
nomena. Nature and God are so used synonymously,? 
and a share in divinity is conceded to all natural 
existences, however trivial. Indeed, this vacillation of 
view is deeply rooted in Aristotle’s philosophy. So far | 
as God is the first cause of motion, all motions in the 
universe must proceed from Him; natural forces can 
only be an emanation of his force, and natural causes a 
manifestation of his causality. On the other hand, if 
we confine the functions of the primum movens to 
setting the outer sphere of heaven in motion, these 
conclusions are impossible. If even in the heavenly 
sphere we have to assume in addition to the Supreme 
Mover a series of subordinate and eternal beings, it is 
still more necessary in order to explain the much 
greater variety of movements in the realm of nature 
to assume a train of independent substances endowed 
with motive power of their own. How the harmony of 
these movements or their conjunction in an orderly 
system is effected, it is hard to say. It cannot be by the 


' Divin. p. S.c. 2, 463, b, 12: Eth. N. x.10, 1179, 
b, 21: 7d uev ody Tis pvacws [the 
moral disposition] . . . did rivas 
Oelas aitlas trois ws aAnOas evru- 
xéow tedpxe. The Oeta airia 
correspond here to the Platonic 
Gela fotpa, as to which see ZEL- 
LER’3 Plato and cf. p. 402 sqq. 
supra. 

3 KHth. N. vii. 14, 1153, b, 32: 
adyra yap poe: Exes Tt Oeiov. 


since beasts also dream, dreams 


cannot be divine ; they may, how- 


ever, be demoniacal ; } yap vais 
Saimovla, AAA’ ov Geia. 

2 De Calo, i. 4 fin.: 6 Oeds nad 
h pvais ovdty pdryny roiovow. Gen. 
ct Corr. ii. 10, 336, b, 27 sqq. (see 
next chapter, infra). Polit. vii. 4, 
1326, a, 32: elas yap 8) rotro 
Suvduews Epyov, ris nal rdde ovy- 


éxet Td way, 
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guishes three kinds: quantitative motion, or increase 
and decrease; qualitative motion, or alteration; and 
motion in space, or locomotion—to which may be added 
as a fourth kind, birth and destruction.! Now all these 
kinds of movement may be ultimately resolved into the 
third kind—Motion in Space. For, if we examine 
them more closely, we find that increase or growth, to 
begin with, consists in the addition of fresh material to 
matter which has already received a certain form: the 
increment is potentially but not actually identical with 
that which it augments, and assumes its form ; in other 


1 Phys. v. 1, 225, a, c. 2, 226, 
a, 23 (Metaph. xi. 11, 12), cf. 
Metaph. viii. 1, 1042, a, 32, xii. 2 
init., Phys. viii. 7, 260, a, 26, 261, 
a, 32 sqq., vii. 2 init. Gen. et 
Corr, i. 4, 319, b, 31; De An. i. 
3, 406, a, 12,; Long. v. 3, 465, b, 
20; De Calo, iv. 3, 310, a, 25. 
Cat. c. 14 init. Aristotle here 
distinguishes generally three 
kinds of change (seraBodAnh): 
transition from being to being, 
from being to not-being, and from 
not-being to being. The first is 
motion in the stricter sense, the 
second destruction, the third 
origination. Motion he then 
divides into the kinds mentioned 
in the text (klynois nara puéyedos, 
Kata waé0os and Kara rérov, as he 
calls them Phys. viii. 7, 260, b, 
26), and, taking birth and destruc- 
tion again together, thus enume- 
rates four kinds of meraBoAh: 
H Kara Td Th (yéveots Kal POopa), 2 
Kara Td woody (atinors Kal polos), 
N kard Tb woidy (GAAOlwars), | KaTa 
tT» Tov (popd). That these are the 
only categories under which mo- 
tion can be thought, is shown 
Phys. v. 2, where change of sub- 


a 


stance (birth and destruction) is 
not admitted to be motion (simi- 
larly c. 5, 229, a, 30; cf. SIMPL. 
Phys. 201, b, who extends the 
statement to the Peripatetic 
school in general, remarking, how- 
ever, that Theophrastus, among 
others, did not keep strictly to 
this use of language); elsewhere 
Aristotle treats this also as a form 
of motion, and uses ‘ motion’ as 
synonymous with ‘change.’ See 
p.382,n.3,supra. Phys. vii. 2,243, 
a, 21 (cf. De An. i. 3, 406, a, 4) 
distinguishes two kinds of loco- 
motion: that which is_ self- 
originated and that which is 
caused by something else. The 
latter again is of four kinds: 
EAkis, dows, Sxnuts, Sivnois, the 
third and fourth of which, how- 
ever, may be resolved into the 
first two. Cf. viii. 10, 267, b, 9 
sqq.; De An. iii. 10, 433, b, 25; 
Ingr. An. c. 2, 704, b, 22 (Mot. 
An. c. 10, 703, a, 19); the 
statement in het. i. 5, 1361, b, 
16, is less exact. “Qos is either 
dots in the stricter sense, or 
wAnyh; Meteor.iv. 9,386, a, 33; De 
An. ii. 8, 419, b, 13, and cf. Probl. 
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7 Pt\ 300 Uncreme is an augmentation of matter, 
tm rm cemaining constant. Similarly decrease is 
tie dmunuten uf matter without change of form.! 
Quuntcunve steragion. therefore, implies both qualita- 
ire mvexmencs ami locomotion? But the second of 
then 7H: 8 Wur %w the tirst: for every transformation 
resoits mm “ie cuincidence of something which pro- 
daces 1 wrd wmetiiny in which it is produced, of an 
active spc s jmnav: xement*? This coincidence, then, 
can ont cake ume ov weal contact. for (although the 
converse 35 D-¢ DAWEFUY Teme) the patient must always 
be touched t+ te sent, ami contact cannot be effected 
without Jocran:csca 

Even the lest ssecoas € chamre. birth and destruc- 
tion, is eventaacy Lumaat rpen movement in space. 
If one were te aasrme an sbeolute beginning or 
end of existepoe. sock a twausutation could not. 
indeed. be called a movement. sme im such a case 
the substratam of the mowement woald itself begin 
or end. Bat birth and anmbcisten im this absolute 
aense are really impossible.® Eveevthing starts from 


aviv. 1, 036, b, 3k. IDELER, Ariat. 


Metevr. fi. HOY. 
' Ptde the fall discussion in 


waryet:> corre Fools § xirgeis 
wales - wales Si calf ivew bdAAci0v- 
ve sewer, (Yn a forther meaning 
of wene see inn. 1 to p. 400. 


tron of Corr. i. b. 

* Phya, vill. 7, 260, a, 29, b. 12 

* Hoe in the physical sense 
ja aynonymonus to Aristotle with 
ANAnatiy, wdrxyew with d&AdAouwe- 
ner OT. Phya iii. 3 fin: @AAoin- 
nie pdy yap 4h Tov dAAoTeu, 7] 
A\Nnimedy, dyreAdyera’ Ex: 3t yra- 
pindsopny ® 700 Burduer wecyricey 
nvl andyrinnll f rowvror. Gen. et 
pyer fF 0, ¥Y, b, 0, 323, a, 17: 
it gap nldy +e wdy 7d Kivovwy worecy, 
vdnoy th aowly dvriOhoomer Te 


Pips. Tin. 7, BH, bd, 1 sqq 
where It is farther remarked thee 
all qualitatiw changes are ulti- 
mately resolvable into rarefaction 


i 6, $92, b 21 sq. c 9 $27.0 
1, cf. p. 386. 

* Gen. et Corr. i. 3, among 
other arguments. shows that 
matter would in the end be all 
used up, if destraction were to 
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being of some sort, and is resolved into being again.! 
It is only a particular object, as such, that begins and 
ends its existence Its beginning is the end, and 
its end the beginning, of something else.? Conse- 
quently, in so far as generation and destruction are 
different from change, this difference only affects the 
individual object. The individual changes when it sur- 
vives as a whole, although its qualities alter, but it is 
generated or destroyed when it, as a whole, begins or 
ceases to exist.? If on the contrary we regard the 
universe and not the individual, then generation and 
destruction coincide partly with composition and divi- 
sion, partly with the transmutation of materials.4 Now 
both of these processes are occasioned by movement in 


space.° 


Everything that comes into being has its 


cause; all ‘becoming’ implies a ‘ being’ by which it is 


mean actual annihilation (318, a, 
13). 

. Phys. viii. 7, 261, a, 3: 
Sdteé y av Hy yéveos elva: mpdry 
Tav Kiwhoewy 1a TovTo, br: yevér Oa 
Set rd mpayua ap@roy. 7rd 3S eg’ 
évds pey drovoty trav ywoudvwy 
obtws Exes, GAN’ Erepov avarynatov 
mpérepdy Tt Kiver®0at Tay ywoudywr 
by abrd Kal wh ywdpuevoy, kal rob- 
Tov Erepov mpérepoy. Cf. p. 384-7. 

* Gen, et Corr. i. 3, 318, a, 
23: 31a rd Thy Tovde POopay KAAov 
elvas yéveow, Kal rhy Tovde yéveow 
&AAou elva: P0opday kravorov avay- 
Katoy elvar Thy pwetaBoAhy. Ibid. 
319, a, 20, ii. 10, 336, b, 24. Cf. 
p. 387. 

3 Gen. et Corr.i. 2, 317, a, 20: 
tori yap yéveois adj Kal d00pa ob 
avykploe: Kal Sianploes,. aAN’ Sray 
eTaBaAAn ex Tovde eis Tdde BAoyv. 
"AAAolwors is produced by change 


in the rd@y, birth and destruction 
by change in the swroxelxevoy, 
whether in respect of its form 
(Adyos) or its matter; c. 4, 319, 
b, 10: GAAolwois péy eon, ray 
Sromévoyros Tov Sroneipévov, aicOn- 
TOU U¥TOS, MeTABAGAAH ey Tois abrov 
addeow .... Stav 8 Srov pera- 
BdrAAn wh Sroudvovros alebyrod 
Tivos ws Sroxermévov Tov avrov .. . 
yéverts dn 7d TowovTov, Tov Set 
8opd.. 

4 Cf. Meteor. iv. 1, 378, b, 31 
sjq., where he argues that ge- 
neration is effected by definite 
materials becoming transmuted 
and determined in certain ways 
by the agency of efficient forces ; 
destruction, on the other hand, 
by the conquest of the passive 
matter over the determining 
form. 

5 Cf. Phys. viii. 7, 260, b, 8: 
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rise above the material causes which subserve them; 
and these are not provided for in the philosophy of a 
Democritus.' Lastly, if it be true that ‘ becoming’ is a 
transition from potentiality to actuality, or a process of 
development, and that the importance of Aristotle’s na- 
tural philosophy consists, to a great extent, in having 
first made this notion of development possible and 
consciously given it the foremost place, it is clear that 
Aristotle could not favour opinions which started with 
an express denial of any ‘becoming’ or qualitative alter- 
ation, and left us nothing but a movement in space of un- 
alterable materials. Therefore qualitative alteration must 
be added to locomotion, even in the domain of matter, as a 
second source of natural occurrences: but over against 
both, Aristotle sets the teleology of nature, which uses as 
means to its end all that is corporeal and determined 
by natural necessity. 

Next to Motion in Space, and not without direct 
relation to it, come investigations by which Aristotle 
further illustrates the idea of motion in his Physics: 
and these include discussions -upon the Infinite, Space, 
Time, the Unity and Continuity of Motion,? &c. 

. The Infinite® had played an important part in pre- 


1 See p. 307, n. 4, and cf. p. 
359, sq. supra. 

2 He describes those concep- 
tions, indeed, generally, iii. 1, 
200, b, 15 sqq. c. 4 init., as be- 
longing to the discussion upon 
motion, and deals with the first 
three in bks. lii. and iv. before the 
section upon the kinds of motion; 
but the way in which he treats 
them shows that he is thinking 
chiefly of locomotion. 


8 The discussion of this concep- 
tion Aristotle introduces in Phys. 
lii. 1, 200, b, 15, with the words: 
Soret & A xlynors elva: rwy cuvexay, 
vd 8 &wepoy éudalvera: mpwrov év 
T~ cuvexet; c.4 init. he remarks 
that natural science deals with 
masses, motion, and time, each 
of which is either finite or infinite. 
On what follows see ZELLER, Ph. 
ad. Gr. pt. i. 186. 
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Furthermore, the shape of the universe is deter- 
mined by the nature of the five simple bodies. Since 
circular motion is proper to one of them, and rectilinear 
motion to the rest, we obtain in the first place the 
distinction, touched upon above, between the two chief 
regions of the world—that in which circular motion 
rules, and that in which the opposite movements up 
and down hold sway : 1.e. that which is full of zther, and 
that which contains the four elements. In both of 
them the materials lie in spherical layers one above 
the other. For since similar materials uniformly strive 
to reach their natural localities, which in turn are deter- 
mined by their distance from the centre of the world, 
it follows that the materials of each sort are conglobated 
in spheres which are at all points equidistant from the 
centre. In the middle of the whole lies the earth—a 
solid sphere,’ but in extent a relatively small portion of 


the world.? 


1 Besides theargument quoted 
in the text, Aristotle proves the 
rotundity of the earth (De Calo, 
ii. 14, 297, a, 6 sqq.) from the 
form of its shadow on the moon 
during an eclipse, from the differ- 
ent stars visible in the north and 
the south, and the fact (already 
touched on 296, b, 18) that falling 
bodies do not move in parallel 
lines but only at similar angles 
towards the earth. With regard 
to the last, there is room for 
doubt whether it had been ascer- 
tained by accurate observation 
and experiment, or whether it 
was not an inference from the 
theory that all bodies which have 
weight gravitate towards the 
centre, 


Its fixture in this locality proceeds partly 


2 In proof of this statement 
Aristotle, Meteor. i. 3, 339, b, 6, 
340, a, 6, refers generally to the 
dorporoyiKd Gewphuara, De Calo; 
as above. 297, b, 30 sqq., he 
adduces the fact that when we 
move even a short distance north 
or south, some of the stars 
visible over the horizon seem to 
change their positions. He re- 
marks here that mathematicians 
reckon the circumference of the 
earth at 400,000 stadia (50,000 
miles: about double, therefore, 
the true measurement), and that 
as compured with the size of the 
celestial bodies this is a com- 
paratively small figure. The hy- 
pothesis (so important in later 
times for Columbus's discovery) 
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greater gravity, sink downward; so the former fill the 
upper, the latter the lower, region of the atmosphere.! 

The spherical form of the lower world involves that 
of the celestial region which surrounds the former and 
touches it at all points.2 But considered in themselves, 
the heavens could scarcely be supposed to have another 
shape,® since the sphere is the first and most perfect 
figure, and therefore the one appropriate to the first 
body. Moreover, it is only this figure which can 
revolve within the space which it encloses,‘ and ex- 
ternal to the heavens there is no space. Lastly, the 
motion of the heavens; being the measure of all move- 
ment, must be the most rapid; but the most rapid is 
that which has the shortest journey, and a circle is the 
shortest road from the same point to the same puint.° 


1 Meteor. i. 3, 340, b, 19 sqq. 
341, a, 2, c. 4, 341, b, 6-22; cf.i. 
7,344, b, 8, c. 8, 245, b, 32; ii. 2, 
354, b, 4 sqq.; De Calo, ii. 4, 
287, a, 30; on the difference be- 
tween dry and moist vapours 
(dvabupiaois, or karvds and atpls), 
v. also Meteor. ii. 4, 359, b, 28, 
360, a, 31, iii. 6. 378, a, 18. 

7 De Calo, ii. 4, 287, a, 30 
sqq. As there can be no space 
which is void (see pp. 432 sq.), 
it follows that the celestial and 
the fiery spheres are at all points 
in contact with one another. 

* For what follows see De 
Caclo, ii. 4. 

4 Ibid. 287, a, 11. This state- 
ment is certainly strange, for as 
ALEX. apud SIMPL. in loco, 
Schol. 493, b, 22, observed at an 
early date, a whole series of 
fienreg share this attribute 

ie sphere, viz. all those 


which are described by the 
spinning of a smooth body, and 
of which, therefore, each section 
which cuts the axis at right 
angles forms a circle whose 
centre is on the line of the axis. 
Simplicius gets out of the diffi- 
culty by remarking that, while 
in the case of other shapes there 
is only one axis that will serve 
the purpose, in a sphere you 
may take any you please; an ex- 
planation with which we may 
rest content on so trifling a point. 

5 Or as SIMPLICIUS, i” loco, 
explains it: of all lines which 
return to the point from which 
they started, and thus inclose a 
space, the circle is the shortest ; 
just as of all surfaces of equal 


extent that which is circular, of - 


all bodies of equal bulk that 
whichis globular, hasthesmallest 
circumference. Even with this 
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heavenly bodies seem daily to move from east to west, 
but seven of them! move besides in longer periods of 


and from this time forth Greek 
astronomy held to the view that 
its function consisted in dis- 
covering hypotheses which would 
explain the phenomena as satis- 
factorily as (on their somewhat 
hardy assumption) the motion 
of the stars is explained by 
the theory of uniform motions. 
The highest criterion of the truth 
of a theory is rd od(ecOa ra 
gawdueva. To take only a few in- 
stances: cf. the quotations from 
and about Heraclides, in ZELL. 
Ph. d. Gr. i. 881, 1, and in 
BOckH, D. kosm. Syst. d. Platon, 
134 sqq.; Aristotle’s statements 
about Callippus, Metaph. xii. 
8, 1073, b, 35: rg 8 Alou nal 
Te gednyns Svo gero Er: wpoae- 
Teas elvat opalpas, ra dawdpeva 
ei wéAAa Tis dwoddcew; the state- 
ments and quotations from 
Geminus, in SIMPL. Phys. 64, b, 
and what the latter says of 
the old astronomers partly 
following Eudemus and Sosi- 
genes, De Celo, Schol. in Arist. 
472, a, 42, 498, a, 43, 499, a, 7, 
500, a, 25, 501, b, 28, 502, b, 5 
sqq. 503, a, 23, 504, b, 32 sqq. 
Aristotle adopts the same cri- 
terion. He asserts only those 
positions which are warranted 
by the facts ; where the latter are 
inadequately known, or do not 
speak with sufficient plainness, 
he makes no pretence of abso- 
lute certainty, but is content 
with probability. Thus Metaph. 
xii. 8, 1073, b, 38, 1074, a, 14, 
after declaring (1073, a, 11) that 
the investigation is not yet con- 
cluded, he says: dvayxaioy dé ei 
MeAAvvot cuvyTeBeicat wacat Ta 


pardueve, dwoddcev, Ka gxarrov 
Téy KAavwudvwy erdépas ooaipas 
mig eAarrovas elva:, Ke... . 7d 
pey oby wAO0s Trav shatpav trrw 
Tocouroy ... Td yap dvayKatoy 
apelabw rots iaxuporépois A€yetv. 
De Ceelo, ii. 12, 292, a, 14: wept 
oT) robrey Cnreiy yey Kares txes 
kal thy éxl wAciov adveow, Kalrep 
pixpas txovras &popuds, &c.; c. 5, 
287, b, 28: the desire to explain 
everything is a mark either of 
great zeal or great folly. The 
extent, however, to which 
the attempt is open to blame 
depends upon the motive which 
inspires it, and the strength ofa 
man’s conviction of the truth of 
his views: m«érepoy dvOpwalyws i 
KapTeptx@repoy, rais pty ody axpt- 
Beorépas dydyxas 8ray tis émi- 
TUxn, TéTE xdp Exew Set rots edp- 
loxovct, viv 5t rd payduevov pt éov. 
Cf. also Part. An. i. 5, 644, b, 31, 
where it is said that the study of 
the heavens possesses an infinite 
charm, ef wal Kara pixpdy épan- 
réueOa: and on the necessity of 
observation, cf. ibid. c. 1, 639, b, 7: 
nérepoy, kKabdwep of pabnparixol re 
wept thy dorpodoylay Se:xvvovow, 
odtw Set nal toy guoidy ra 
pawdueva, mpxtov Ta wept 7a (Ga 
Oewphoarta Kal ra pépn Ta wepl 
Exaoroy, €wec®’ obrw Adyew Td 5d 
Tl wal ras airfas, } BAAws wos. 
(That Aristotle would decide for 
the former method is obvious.) 
Aristotle himself was a most 
careful observer of known facts ; 
see p. 46, n. 1, supra. 

' Aristotle speaks, of course, 
only of the stars known to the an- 
cients, and visible to the naked 
eye. 
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move independently, for in this case how could we 
explain the exact correspondence between the rate at 
which the stars move and that of their spheres? We 
cannot refer an invariably regular phenomenon to an 
accidental coincidence. The same may be said about 
the hypothesis that the stars move while their spheres 
are fixed. In this case also the rate of the astral move- 
ment would have to correspond to the size of their 
circle, although there is no real connection between the 
two. Hence we are driven to suppose that the spheres 
move, but the stars are fixed and carried round by 
them.' This hypothesis satisfactorily explains why, 
among concentric circles, the larger move at a more rapid 
rate. It is further seen to be necessary because the 
stars, from their spherical shape,? in order to get into 
motion, must either roll or spin. Mere rolling, how- 
ever, would not carry them on their way ;3 and the fact 
that the moon always shows us the same side proves that 
they do not spin. Moreover, their shape is the least 
adapted to progressive movement, since they are devoid 
of locomotive organs,‘ obviously because nature has not 
intended them for any such movement.® 


1 Tots péy Kundous niveiaba 
71a dt korpa jmepety (i.e. they have 
no motion of their own within 
their own spheres, but move 
with them] kal dvdedendva rots 
KuKAats déperOa, 289, b, 32. 

2 That this is their form is de- 
monstrated, ibid.c. 11, both by the 
shape of the moon in its different 
phases, and by the teleological 
argument that since nature does 
nothing in vain she must have 
given the stars, which require no 


organs of locomotion, the cor- 
responding shape, viz. rotundity. 

* Moreover, Aristotle adds, it 
is only the sun which appears 
to roll at its rising and setting: 
and this, like the twinkling light 
of the fixed stars, is merely an 
optical delusion. 

‘ Cf. also ZELL. Ph. d. Gr 
i. 681, 1. 

5 In his refutation of the 
doctrine of the harmony of the 
sphere: "hich we 
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spheres, that the terms above and beneath are applied 
to opposite points in the circumference, and conse- 
quently that we come to speak of right and left, front 
and back, in the world. In this case, reckoning from 
the sphere of the fixed stars, we call the southern half of 
the globe the upper, reckoning from the planetary sphere, 


the northern.! 


' See De Carlo, ii. 2 (cf. Phys. 
passage just referred to) and the 
lucid explanation in BOcKH, D. 
kosm. Syst. d. Platon, p. 112 sqq. 
The differences here spoken of 
apply only to motion, and there- 
fore properly only to that which 
is living and self-moved; to 
such the upper is (285, a, 23) 
vo 80ev 4 Klynots, the right hand 
vo ap ob, the front Td ép 8 7 
kivnots. (Cf. Inyr. An. c. 4, 705, 
b, 13 sqq.) If we apply this to 
the world, that is the right side 
of the mp@ros obpavds from which 
its motion proceeds—in other 
words, the east. This motion 
is conceived of (285, b, 19), as it 
was by Plato (see ZELL. Ph. d. 
Gr. i. 684, 1),as proceeding ina 
circle towards the right, as when 
in a circle of men anything (as, 
for instance, the cup or the talk 
at table, PLATO, Symp. 177, D, 
214, B,C, 222, E, 223, C) is passed 
along by cach to his neighbour 
onthe right. The rpdros obpavis 
is therefore represented (285, a, 
31 sqq.) as standing inside the 
circle of the heavens in the line 
of its axis, touching one of the 
poles with its head, the other 
with its feet, and as giving the 
ball at some point upon its 
equator the push with its right 
hand which sets it spinning. 
The natural direction of such 
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Each sphere has its own peculiar 


motion will be that which carries 


the point in the periphery which 
has received the push past one 
who stands in the line of the 
axis in front of him: in other 
words, that which proceeds from 
the right in a forward direction 
apd thence to the left. This, 
however, will be the case with 
the motion of the sphere of the 
fixed stars only if the head of 
one standing inside of it be 
upon the south pole; with that 
of the spheres of the planets 
which move from west to east, 
on the other hand, only on the 
opposite supposition. According 
to Aristotle, therefore, our an- 
tipodes are in the upper hemi- 
sphere, which he also calls 
(obviously from a different point 
of view than that just indicated) 
the right side of the world; we 
in the lower hemisphere and on 
the left side. On the other hand, 
reckoning from the courses of 
the plancts, ours is the upper 
and right-hand, theirs the lower 
and left-hand, side. He points 
out, indeed, that we cannot pro- 
perly speak of a right and a left 
at all in connection with the 
world as a whole (284, b, 6-18: 
éweid)), S€ tives eiaw of pac elvai 
vt Settdy cal apiorepdy rot obpayou 

. elxep Set xpoodwrew tq Tov 
wayTds ompatt tavtas ras dpxds 


K K 
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specified circumstances, to determine both the number 
of the spheres and also the direction and rapidity of 
their rotation, so as to explain the motions of the stars 
revealed to us by observation. ! 

For this purpose Eudoxus, the famous astronomer 
of Cnidos, who may be regarded as the first founder of 
a complete theory of the spheres based upon accurate 
observation,? sketched out a system of twenty-seven 
spheres, twenty-six of which belong to the planets. 
Considering the simple nature of its motion, he thought 
one sphere enough for the heaven of the fixed stars, and 
in this sphere the whole assemblage of the stars was 
fastened. On the other hand, he assigned four spheres ° 
to each of the five upper planets, and three apiece to 
the sun and moon, which, in agreement with Plato, he 
placed lowest in the planetary scale. The first sphere 
of each planet was intended to explain its daily revolu- 
tion in concert with the heaven of the fixed stars, 
since it accomplished every day a rotation from east to 


to the same planet. Aristotle, on 
the contrary, extended Plato’s 
doctrine to the relation of all the 
upper spheres to those that are 
contained within them, as is 
clear from his hypothesis of 
retrogressive spheres (see infra). 
(Cf. also De Celo, ii. 12, 293, a, 
5: woAAd gouata Kivovow al mpd 
Ths TeAevTa'as Kal ris ty korpoy 
éxovons' év wodAais yap opalpas 
h reAevtaia opaipa evdedcuérvy 
géperar. Ibid.c. 10.) He justi- 
fies this view on the ground that 
the upper spheres stand to the 
lower as the form to the matter, 
De Cela, iv. 3, 4, 310, b, 14, 312, 
a, 12; v. supra, p. 825, n. 2); and 
that, asall spheresare incloseand 


immediate contact with one an- 
other (see p. 496, n.1, supra), each 
can communicate its motion tothe 
one next belowit. This relation 
need not apply with equal strict- 
ness to the elementary spheres as 
to the heavenly, seeing that they 
do not, like the latter, consist of 
a body whose nature it is to 
move in a circle. Aristotle, 
however, supposes in Meteor. i. 
3, 341, a, 1, 11. 4, 361, a, 30 sqq. 
that the winds circle round the 
earth, being carried round by the 
rotation of the world. 

1 Cf. p. 490, n. 4, supra, 

? Eudemus and Sosigenes in 
SIMPL. De Calo, Schol. in Ar. 498, 
a, 45, b, 47, cf. supra, p. 451, n. 2, 
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that his own doctrine of the connection of the spheres 
in one coherent whole renders the first sphere assigned 
by Eudoxus and Callippus to each planet superfluous. 
At the same time he judges an important rectification 
of the theory to be needful, on account of this very 
coherence of the heavenly system. For if each sphere 
carries round in its course all those which are contained 
in it, the motions of the lower planets must be greatly 
disturbed by those of their superiors, and the whole 
result of the assumed spheral system would be altered 
unless precautions be taken to neutralise the communi- 
cation of movement from the spheres of one planet to 
those of another. To meet this difficulty Aristotle, 
accordingly, inserts some other spheres between the 
lowest of each planet and the highest of that which 
comes next beneath, meaning them to obviate the 
action of the first upon the second. But the premises 
of the whole theory require that these fresh spheres 
should move at the same rate as those which they are 
destined to neutralise, but in an exactly opposite 
direction ;* and again that there should be as many 


1 For, as Simplicius also re- 
marks, 503, a, 38 sqq. (where, 
however, 1. 41, we must. read ouy- 
awoxa@tor@oay), a special sphere 
is not required to explain the 
daily rotation of the planets from 
east to west, since, in conse- 
quence of this connection the 
motion of the spheres of the fixed 
stars communicates itself to all 
that are contained in it. 

2 For if two concentric 
spheres, whose axes lie in the 
same line, and of which the inner 


oneis fixed to the outer by the poles 
of its axis, spin round the common 
axis with relatively equal veloci- 
ties in the opposite directions, 
each point of the inner sphere is 
at each moment precisely in the 
position in which it would be if 
both spheres were at rest. The 
two motions have completely 
neutralised one another in their 
effect upon the inner sphere and 
all that depends upon it, as Sosi- 
genes, in SIMPL. ibid. 500, b, 39, 
truly explains. 
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Mars, Venus, Mercury, and the sun; giving in all 
fifty-five or, if we add in the sphere of fixed stars, 
fifty-six spheres, together with as many eternal incor- 
poreal unmoved entities from whom the motions of the 
spheres proceed! The progress of observation could 
not fail to show that the theory of spheres, even as thus 
conceived, was inadequate to explain the phenomena: 
accordingly, as early as the middle of the third century 
before Christ, Apollonius of Perga advanced his theory of 
‘epicycles’ triumphantly against it.2 Yet even the ant- 
agonists of Aristotle’s system admitted that his theory 
of retrogressive spheres was an ingenious attempt to 


rectify and supplement the hypothesis of Eudoxus.? 


' Metaph. ibid. cf. SIMPL. 
ibid. 500, a, 34 sqq.; KRISCHE, 
ibid, 206 sqq.; IDELER, ibid. 82; 
BoniTz and SCHWEGLEB on the 
passage in the Metaphysics. 
There Aristotle expressly says, 
1. 17 sqq., that more spheres are 
not required, for, since every 
motion exists for the sake of 
that which is moved, there can 
be no motion and therefore no 
sphere in the heavens which is 
not there for the sake of a star. 
ei 5¢ undeulay oidy 7’ elvat popay ph 
auytelvovcay mpos aaTpov popay, 
ért 5& wacay vow Kal wacav 
ovolay arady xal nad’ abtrhy ron 
dplarov reruxnkviay réAous elvat 
det voullew, ovdeula by efn wapa 
rautas érépa guats [sc. drabhs 
&c.], dAA& TovToy avdyKn roy 
dpiOudy elvar tay ovci@y. eite ydp 
cioty Erepat nivoiey by ws réAos 
ovoa: popas. (Instead of réAous, 
however, in 1. 20, we must clearly 
read with Bi nitz réAos; BREN- 
TANO’s objection to this emenda- 
tion, Psychol. d. Ar. 344 8q., is 


groundless ; the traditional read- 
ing is obviously meaningless.) 
Here also we can see that his 
theory is foanded upon observa- 
tion. In 1. 12 he remarks that if 
we were to leave the sun and the 
moon out of our reckoning, the 
number of the (planetary) 
spheres would be 47; but the 
difficulty is so obvious that Sosi- 
genes conjectured this to be a 
slip for 49 (SIMPL. ibid. 502, a, 
11 sqq.). Krische, with whom 
Bonitz and seemingly also 
Schwegler agree, refers the re- 
mark to the eight retrogressive 
spheres under Mercury and the 
sun; but it is not easy to see 
low the opaipa aveAirrovca be- 
longing to the sun and the moon 
could have been left out. 

* Upon which cf. esp. IDELER, 
ibid. 83 sq., LUBBERT, ‘On the 
Greek Theory of the Moon’s Orbit,’ 
Rhein. Mus. xii. (1857), 120 sq. 

8 Of the Peripatetic Sosigenes 
(as to whom, see ZELL. Ph. 
ad. Gr. i. 696, 701) SIMPL. says, 
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Aristotle, like Plato, thought the stars were bodies 
animated by rational spirits, and ascribed to these 
beings a nature far more godlike than man’s.!_ There- 
fore he attributes a priceless value to the smallest iota 
of knowledge which we can boast to have acquired 
about them.? In this view we can trace the conse- 
quences of a metaphysic which deduced all motion 
ultimately from incorporeal essences; but it is also 
possible to recognise in it a reflection of those modes of 


supplied by the four elements, 
and in which birth, death, and 
qualitative change take place, 
and the world of the heavenly 
spheres, which consists of zetherial 
matter and which, while exhibit- 
ing motion in space, admits 
neither growth nor transforma- 
tion of any kind. Similarly, 
De Celo, i. 2, 269, a, 30, b, 14: 
wépuxé tis ovola odparos BAAN 
wapa tas évyrav0a avordcets, Beto- 
Tépa Kal mporépa TovTwy andyTwy 
.. 2. Core Th Tapa TA ohmata Ta 
Sevpo xal wepl nas Erepoy Kexwpi- 
opévoy tocobtm tipwwrépay Exov 
Thy piow Scmmep apéornce TAY 
évravla mAciov ; C. 8, 276, a, 28 sqq. 
b, 3, ii. 12, 292, b, 1, where rav 
korpwy and évravéa are opposed ; 
Meteor. ii. 3, 358, a, 25: rovr’ det 
ylvecOat Kard tiva rdgw, ws evdé- 
xeTa peréxew Ta evraiba ratews. 
In ordinary language évravéa and 
éxet indicate respectively the 
upper and the under world (eg. 
SoPH. Ajaw, 1372; PLATO, Rep. 
i. 330, D, v. 451, B; Apol. 40, 
B, 41, B sq.,and elsewhere), in 
Plato also the sensible and ideal 
world (Theat. 176, A, Phedr. 
250, A), asalsoin Aristotle, where 
he is describing the Platonic 


doctrine, Metaph. i. 9, 990, b, 34, 
991, b, 13, iii. 6, 1002, b, 15, 17, 
22, 467. 

1 Eth, N. vi. 7, 1141, a, 34: 
&vOpémrov word Oedrepa Thy pvow, 
olov pavepdrard ye ef av 6 ndéopos 
ouvéorney, De Calo, i. 2; see 
preceding note. 

2 Part. An, i. 5 init.: the 
beings in the world are either 
unbegotten and imperishable, or 
begotten and perishable: oupBeé- 
Bnxe 5¢ wepl uty exelvas rimlas 
otoas nal Gelas eAdrrous iui bw- 
dpxew Oewplas... wept 5t rav pbap- 
TaY puTay te Kal (hwy evropotmey 
MGAAov xpos Thy yraow bid Td 
atvrpopov. Exe: 8’ éxdrepa xdpuy. 
Tay pey yap ef kal Kara purpdy 
eparrdueda, Suws 81a thy rimidrnra 
Tov yvopl(ew doy ® ra wap’ Hiv 
Gxavra, Gowep xal rav épwudvwy rd 
Tuxdy Kal uixpdy pdpioy Karideiy 
Hdidv ear 4 wodAd Erepa xal 
peydra 8 dupiBelas ieiv: ra Be 
Sia 7d MGAAOV Kal wAclwo ywuplCew 
auTav AauBave: Thy ris emiorhns 
brepoxhy, ert 5¢ Bid 7d WAnoralrepa 
huey elvar kal Tis pbcews oixerdrepa 
dvriucaradAdrreral ri wpbs Thy wep) 
Ta Oeia pirocodlay. Cf. also De 
Caelo, ii. 12 (supra, p. 169, n. 3). 
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which are exhibited within the sphere of the earth. 
The latter part of his treatise does not seem to have 
been finished. Aristotle appears, instead of continuing 
the work, to have composed the separate essay which 
now forms the fourth book of the Meteorology and 
which offers a proper point of transition to the science 
of animate existence in its discussion of topics which 
we should refer to the province of inorganic and organic 
chemistry.!. In the first of these sections various 
phenomena, such as meteors and aerolites,? together 
with the Comets and the Galaxy, are explained to be 
collected masses of dry and inflammable vapours set on 
fire by the motion of the stars.? Comets are bodies of 
this vapour in a state of slow combustion, moving 
freely or in the train of a star.‘ Similar in kind is the 
Milky Way, its vaporous material being excreted and 
inflamed by the movement of the whole heaven.5 
In the lower portion of the atmosphere are observable 
all circumstances connected with the formation of the 
clouds. Under the influence of solar warmth the 
moisture on the surface of the earth evaporates. The 
rising mists cool themselves in the higher regions of 
the air, imparting a portion of their heat to the fiery 

' See p. 83, n. 2, supra. 

2 Meteor. i. 4, 5. 

8 Cf. pp. 482, n. 4, 479, n. 4, 


490, n. 3, and 509, n. 4. 
4 Thid. c.6-7, esgecially 344, a, 


were thought to forecast. On 
Meteor. i. 396 IDELER points 
out that Aristotle’s account of 
comets held its ground among 
the most distinguished astrono- 


16 sqq. and c. 8, 345, b, 32 sqq. In 
harmony with the account of the 
nature of comets which he here 
gives, Aristotle endeavours (344, 
b, 18 sqq.) to explain those 
meteorological phenomena (e.g. 
st drought) which they 


- 


mers until the time of Newton. 

5 Ibid. c. 8, esp. 346, b, 6 sqq. 
where the attempt is made to 
explain in detail, on the basis of 
this supposition, the form and 
appearance of the Milky Way. 
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to describe their qualities and composition,' passing to 
the detailed discussion of living beings with the remark 
that homogeneous bodies serve as the matter of hetero- 
geneous ones, and that the designs of nature are more 
clearly exhibited in the latter than in the former.? In 
fact, however, everything which we find scattered over 
the later writings about the objects of sense-perception, 
light, colour, sound, smell, &., belongs to that portion of 
physics which is treated of in the Meteorology. We cannot 
therefore here do more than refer to these suggestions,’ 


SAov Tots poplors duoedés, Part. An. 
ii. 9, 655, b, 21, where domomepy 
is explained by cuvdvupa rots 8Aos 
va pépn ; cf. the Ind. Ariat. under 
the word. According to PHILOP. 
Aristotle distinguished in his 
Eudemus between elementary 
homogeneous and organic bodies. 
Ina quotation from this dialogue 
occur the words (Ar. Fr. 1482, 
a, 10, cf. p. 482, supra): dovp- 
perpla éori ray oroxelwov 4 vdcos 
... TOY Spotwopepay 4h dvOdveran... 
Trav épyavixey 7d aloxos; they are 
perhaps, however, only inserted 
by the reporter by way of ex- 
planation. 

' Ibid. c. 8-11. Caps. 8 and 9 
treat especially of stiffening by 
heat and cold; of melting by 
heat and moisture; of softening, 
bending, extending; of breaking, 
bruising, splitting, &c.; caps. 10 
and 1] treat of the constituent 
elements of homogeneous bodies 
and the properties by which they 
may be known. For a fuller 
account. of Aristotle’s treatment 
of the latter subject see MEYER, 
Arist. Thierkunde, 416 sqq. 477. 

* Ibid. c. 12. 

’ Aristotle gives the following 
account of Light, De An. ii. 7, 


418, b, 3 sqq.; De Sensu, c. 3, 
439, a, 18 sqq. : transparency is a 
common property (How) picts nal 
Sévauis) of many bodies with 
whose other properties it is in- 
separably united (ev xwpicr). 
That which gives actuality to 
this property () rodrov évépyen 
Tov d:apavois ff diapayés—i éyre- 
Adxeia Tov Siapavots, 418, b, 9, 
419, a, 10) and as it were colour 
to the transparent object is light, 
which again is caused by fire or 
gether (dwd xupds } rosodrou oloy 1d 
&vw cdua),and may therefore be 
defined as wupds 4 rotobrou rivds 
wapovolu ev rq Siapaver, At the 
same time he controverts (De 
An. 418, b, 20; De Sensu, c. 6, 
446, a, 25 sqq ) the view of Em- 
pedocles that light is motion 
passing from heaven to earth, on 
the ground of the immense dis- 
tance at which we see it. Light, 
to Aristotle, is the effect of motion 
(see 468 sq. supra), but is not per 
se a motion, but rather a definite 
state which is produced in a body 
as a whole in consequence of a 
qualitative change (é&AAofwats) 
such as freezing (De Sensz, c. 6, 
446, b, 27 sqq.) It is asserted at 
the same time that vision is the 
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as it will be now necessary to pass at once, in the next 
volume, to Aristotle’s observations and conclusions as 


to Organic Nature. 


result of a motion which passes 
from an object to the eye through 
the transparent medium (De An. 
ii. 7, 419, a, 9, 13, ili. 1, 424, b, 
29. c. 12, 435, a,5; De Sensu, 2, 
438, b, 3).—That, he says, which 
by its presence causes light, by 
its absence darkness, is also that 
which on the border of trans- 
parent things produces Colour. 
For colour resides only on the 
surface of bodies, and belongs, 
therefore, only to those which 
have definite limits: as light is 
said to be éy doplorp TG d:apavet 
(De Sensu, c. 3, 439, a, 26), so 
colour is defined (ibid. 439, b, 11) 
as 7d Tod biadavots év ocduari 
wpiopevy wépas. White and black 
correspond on the surface of 
bodies to light and darkness 
(439, b, 16), and from these two 
primary colours come all the 
others, not merely by the me- 
chanical confusion of their atomic 
elements, nor by the shining of 
one through the other, but also 
by areal process of mixture, such 
as is described at p.420. If they 
are mixed in simple numerical 
proportion, we have pure colours; 
if otherwise, impure. Inclusive of 
black and white, Aristotle enu- 
merates in all seven prim 

colours (ibid. 439, b, 18 to the end 
of the chapter, and also c. 6, 445, 
b, 20 sqq., and c. 4, 442, a, 19 sqq. 
Cf. De An. ii. 7 init.; ibid. 419, a, 
1 sqq.; Meteor. iii. 4, 373, b, 32 
sqq., i. 5,342, b, 4). The treatise 
upon colour starts from some- 
what different premisses; vide 
PRANTL, who treats Aristotle’s 
doctrine of colour from different 


points of view in the most 
exhaustive manner, pp. 86-159, 
as also BAUMKER, Arist. Lehre 
v. ad. Sinnestermiégen (1877), p. 21 
sqq.—Sound is said to be motion 
caused by the concussion of hard 
bodies and transmitting itself 
through the medium of the air. 
It was to describe this idea of 
the sound-medium that Thieo- 
phrastus and other Peripatetics 
invented the word 8: xés, formed 
upon the analogy of 8:apavhs, just 
as in like manner they invented 
Sloruos to describe the mediuin 
by which smell is transmitted, 
PHILOP. Da An. L, 4; cf. thid. 
M, 8,0. 10, o. Those notes aro 
high which make a forcible {m- 
pression on the ear in a brief 
time, i.e. quick notes; thoxa on 
the other hand are deep whieh 
take a longer time to produce iv 
weak impression, 1.4, slow onon 
(De An. ii. 8, 419, b, 4 420, by, f). 
Bodies which are fastonod Into 
others and carried round by them 
as the stars are, produce no sound 
by their motion (Me Cardo, MM, 
291, a, 9 sqq.)- Smell in hold to 
be caused by dry matarlialn whieh 
are dissolved in moisture, da. dn 
water or air (&yxupos Enpdryy, 44, 
a,1,b, 4; note that the oartlor and 
provisional description of dad ia 
kamvedns dvabuulaciw, Le Nena, 
2, 438, b, 24, in rojoctad, (bid. ob, 
443, a, 21). Thin in how they 
become objects to the: mens (He 
Sensu,c. 5, 44%, b, 27 444, b, 10; 
De An ii. 9, 421, a, 20 wqey., 48, Be 
6; cf. BAUMK EM, 2M wy.) In the 
same way ‘Tirkte In tha effet of 
the union of dry oreurthy mate 
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with moisture, which, however, in 
this case ix nut that of water and 
air, as in the case of smell, but of 
water alone. The object of the 
sense of taste is xupol: xupds 
again is detined as 1d yryvdpevor 
iwd rod eipnuévou Enpov [viz. Tov 
tpopipou Enpov] wdBos dy Ty iypq, 
THS yevoews THs Kara BSbvauy 
dAAowwridy eis dvépyecay §[i.c. 
which causes our sense or faculty 
of taste actually to feel a senxa- 
tion. 441, b, 19), ro’ rpodipnov 
Enpov wd8os 4 orépnars (ibid. 1. 24). 
As all colours are a mixture of 
white and black, so all tastes 
(Auwrapdy and GApupdy, Spied and 
avotnpdy, orpupydy and ofv) are a 
mixture of sweet and bitter; if 
these elements are mingled ina 
certain proportion we have plea- 
sant tastes ; otherwise, unpleasant 
ones (De Sensu,c.4; De An. ii. 
10, BAUMK. 32 sq.). In this way 
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the law discovered by the Pytha- 
goreans which declared that the 
harmony and discord of sounds 
depended upon certain numerical 
relations is considered also to 
apply, not only to colours, but to 
tastes (xupnol). De Sensu, 4, 442,a, 
19 sqy. c. 7, 448, a, 15. Aristotle 
compares seven principal tastes 
to the seven primary colours. 
Further investigations into the 
nature of xupel he reserves (De 
Sengu, c. 4 fin.) for the gvawAcyia 
wepl trav gvrey. Upon the treatise 
attributed to him #. yupéy, see p. 
81,n. 1.—The sense of Touch has 
for its object all those general 
qualities of bodies (De An. ii. 11, 
422, b, 25, 423, b, 26), which are 
ultimately resolvable into terms 
of the elementary oppositions 
referred to on p. 479, supra, and 
do not, therefore, call for further 
special notice here. 
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